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PREFACE. 



I 



Ik our grandmothers' time, no greater praise could be spoken 
of a lady, than to say she was a perfect housekeeper ; while in 
the present generation, woman is taught too much to look on 
the happiness, health, and comfort of her family as in no way 
connected with the every-day management of her house, table, 
etc. No wonder many intelligent men look with abhorrence 
upon educated ladies, shunning them for life companions, and 
choosing women below themsdves in education and intellect, far 
less congenial in every respect, and wholly unable to fill with 
credit the station they are called to occupy in public, or to 
sympathize in private with the refined tastes of their husbands. 
The more intelligent the woman, the more perfectly should she 
perform the several duties of her station. An educated man 
does not consider his intellect degraded by bringing to his as- 
sistance in the every-day business of life, the whole power of his 
mind, natural or acquired, and the more intelligent the man, the 
better success, all things being equal, attends his efforts. We 
educate our sons that they may fill with honor to themselves, 
and the good of the community generally, the various stations 
they may be called upon to occupy ; should we not use the same 
good sense, in the education of our daughters ? preparing them 
for useful and happy wives, mothers, and mistresses, as well as 
polished, graceful ladies ; capable of giving pleasure to all who 
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oome within their influence, as well in the home cirde as in 
public. Ladles with cultivated minds should be not only more 
congenial companions and judicious mothers, but better house- 
keepers, than those who have been less favored. That this is 
not generally the case, too many sadly neglected households of 
ladies, who shine in literary circles, bear witness. Surely, she 
who neglects present duties, while crowding the mind, must lack 
some of the essentials necessary to the character of a true 
woman. Housekeeping, in its several branches, is itself a study 
not to be despised. To excel, as in any other branch of educa- 
tion, it must be pursued with interest, patience, system, and 
perseverance. No woman exists, deserving the name of wife 
and mother, who would not feel complimented, to establish the 
reputation of making her home happy for her family, as well as 
pleasant for her guests. To become an intelligent housekeeper, 
a lady must acquaint herself with the laws of the human consti- 
tution the qualities of provisions, and the mode of preparing 
healthy, and, at the same time, palatable dishes. The great 
efforts of housekeepers should not be confined to the present en- 
joyment of elegant dishes, formed to please the taste without re- 
gard to utility. The daily food for a family should consist of 
the elements most needed by its members, to develop their 
systems, mentally and physically; taking into account their 
ages, health, employment, and tastes. Many seem to imagine 
the coarsest food most conducive to health, and conscientiously 
avoid the little made dishes, shunning them as so much poison. 
They say, "Our grandmothers always supplied such food Jo 
their families, and if we succeed in bringing up our children with 
as firm constitutions as our parents, we shall be satisfied ; we 
think there are more important duties to be performed in the 
world, than beating eggs and making pastry." These house- 
keepers do not stop to think of the difference in the times. 
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Our grandparents enjoyed their pork and beans as well, no 
doubt) as we now do the more elaborate cooking of the present 
day, but then they chopped their own wood, ploughed, threshed, 
mowed, raked, etc, with their own right arm, with no aid from 
machinery. The girls in those days walked three miles to 
school in winter, and spun and wove in sunmier ; rode the wild- 
est colts without saddle, etc. The boys, meantime, studying in 
winter, and farming during the summer. Ladies rode hundreds 
of miles on horseback, or if in wagons, jolted without springs 
over byways, eta, consuming more oxygen in one day than their 
descendants do in three; pork was needed to sustain them; 
but let us live in the same manner, with no more exercise than 
we at present take, and we should soon see the effect in feeble 
constitutions, and scrofulous diseases. According to the necessities 
of the times, our grandmothers were, as a general thing, ahead 
of us in housekeeping ; their mode of cooking was what their 
families needed, as the well-developed frames, and strong con- 
stitutions of our parents attest. Some again err the other way ; 
thinking nothing fit to eat^ unless as rich with butter, spices, 
etc.. as possible. These err as much in their ideas as the first ; 
they forget that rich, oily food is nearly the same to the 
stomach, in whatever form it is produced. The French mode 
of preparing food is, perhaps, as palatable and healthy as any 
(except always the spices), which forms the objection to their 
mode of cooking. This defect can be avoided; it is unneces- 
sary to spice fish and meats ; and to American tastes is not 
as agreeable. The more perfectly the flavor of the meats are 
preserved, the more healthy, and, usually, the more palatable 
the dish. The same may be said of fruits ; the art of preserving 
these naturally, was first discovered by the French. In this 
work, full and explicit directions are given for preserving all 
American fruits, and a few which are imported. Fruits pre- 
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pared in this manner, are much more conducive to health when 
used as dinner desserts, than so much rich pastry. We have 
endeavored to make this work a complete encyclopedia for the 
housekeeper ; going minutely into many things, which, to an 
experienced person may seem superfluous, but which would, 
had she possessed them, been of benefit to the writer, in her 
first housekeeping. Many of the receipts are original, and we 
think all good. Those appertaining to fruits, except a few 
French rules, originated with the author. Many persons put up 
fruits, who have never published their rules. She thinks the 
directions for preserving hermetically sealed fruits in this book 
are the first reliable rules published. 

E. F. Hasksll 



TABLES OP WEIGHTS, MEASUBES, ETC. 



Ale or Beer Measure, need tor Keasnrixiff JCUk, etc 



Spinta 
4 quarts 



make 



1 qnait 
1 gallon 



qt 
gal. 



86 gallons 
Mgallona 



mako 

u 



MUUBD. 

1 barrel twr. 
1 hogshead hhd. 



ICeaenre, used fbr Keasnrinff Coarse Vegetables, and, in some 

SEarkets, Berries. 



2 pints make Iqnart qt 14 pecks 

8 quarts ** 1 peck pk. 1 86 bushels 



make 



1 bushel 
1 chaldron 



ba. 



Avoirdupois Weight, used in WelghlTig Tea, Sugar, Butter, etc. 



16draehnu 
16 onnces 
25 pounds 



make 



1 oonce 
1 poond 
1 quarter 



oz. 
lb. 
qr. 



4 quarters make 1 hnndredwelght 
SO handredweighta make 1 ton 



cwt 
T. 



Troy Weight, used in Weighing Ctold, Silver, eto. 

make 1 pennyweight pwt| 12 ounces make 1- pound 



24 grains 

20 pennyweights mako 1 ounce 



oz. 



lb. 



20 grains 
ftacmples 



Apothecaries Weight, used in Preparing 

1 Bcmple ^ I 8 drachms make 

1 drachm 3 1 12 ounces ** 



make 



« eto* 

1 ounce 
1 pound 



I 

lb 



Miscellaneous. 



12 UDltS 

12 dozen 

12 gross 

20 things 

100 pounds 

196 pounds 

200 pounds 

IS Inches 

22 inches 



make 



u 



u 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



14 pounds of iron or lead 
2U stones "• » 

8 pigs " " 

A sheet folded In 2 leaves is 



u 
u 

u 

M 



u 
u 

M 
U 



4 

8 

12 

16 



M 
U 
U 
M 



dozen, 
gross, 
great gross, 
score. 

quintal of fish, 
barrel of flour, 
barrel of pork, 
cubit 

sacred cubit 
make 1 stone. 
" 1 pig. 
« 1 fothor. 
a folio. 

quarto^ or 4to. 

ootaTOjOrSro. 

12mo. 

16mo. 



A sheet folded in 24 leaves 

82 " 
make 



u 



tl 



u 



weighs 



24mo. 
82mo. 
1 quire. 
1 ream. 
1 bundle. 
1 bale, 
lib. 



S4 sheets of paper 
20 quires ** 

2 reams ** 

5 bundles ** 

1 quart of flour 

1 quart of powdered loaf-sugar 
weighs 

1 quart of Indian meal weighs 

1 common sized teacup of hard 
butter weighs 

8 large table-spoonfhls measure Igill. 
25 drops fill a oomn^on teaspoon. 

4 common table-spoons fill a wine-glass. 
A common wine-glass holds half a gill. 
A common tumbler holds half a pint 



1 lb. 1 oz. 
1 lb. 2 oz. 

ilb. 
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TABLES OV WSI0HT8, MSAflVBXSy STO. 



Oloth SMunue, naed in H/Bmmniing all Gtoods. 



KASXXSi. 

ti iBflhei^ (In.) make 1 jiaO na. 

4 nalb ** 1 qx, of a yard qr. 

Sqoarton ** leUFlamish S.F. 



MABKXD. 

4 qnartora mako 1 yard yd. 

Gquarten *" lallEasUsh E.E. 



ZdnMur Kaasiire, used in XaMmrinff all diatanoea. 



19 Inebesmako 
8 feet *" 
6| Tarda •* 

40 yarda ** 



Ifoot ft. 

1 yard yd. 

1 rod, percb, or pole rd. 
1 ftirlong fttr. 



6 ftulongi maka Imflo 



mL 



64iatotat6,or60geo- ) makeldegreo deg: 
graphical milea, ) of the equator or* 
MO degzeca, a drcamfereace of tka earth. 



8Qnax« Keaaore, naed in Keaaurinff I^nd, Booma, ato. 



144 aqoare Inchea (aq. In.) make 1 aqnare 
fbot (aq. ft.). 

iqnare feet make 1 aqnare yard (aq. yd.). 

80^ aqnare yarda make 1 aqnare rod, or 
pereh(P.)L 



40 aqnare roda, or pordiea make 1 aqnare 
rood(B.). 
4 aqnare rooda make 1 aqnare acre (A.). 
040 aqnare acrea make 1 aqnare mUe (M.) 



Onbio SCaaanra, naod in Meaanringr Wood, ato. 



1788 enbio inchea (en. In.) make 1 cnbic 
foot (en. ft). 

i7 cnbic feet make 1 cnbIc yard (en. yd.). 

40 feet ronnd, or 60 feet of hewn timber, 
make 1 ton (T.> 



48 cnbic feet make 1 ton of ahlpptng (T.). 

10 enbio feet make 1 cord fbot of ahipping 
(cd.ft.X 

8 cord feet, or 188 cnbic feet, make 1 eord 
cf ahipping (&) 



Ensrllah Honajr, naad in Snffland and Canada. 

4 ferthlnga (fer.) make 1 penny (d.). 
19 pence make 1 ahiUing (jl). 



80 Bhlllingamake 1 ponndoraorerelgn (£). 

81 ahiUinga make 1 gninea. 



United Statea Honey, naad in the TTnitad Stataa. 



10 milla 




make 


1 cent 


ct 


V4 of a dollar 


is 


89 cents 


V- 


10 centa 




»« 


Idlme 


d. 


Vft of a dollar 


u 


90 cents. 




10 dimca 




« 


1 dollar 


1 


Va of a dollar 


u 


12i cents 


Ih 


10 dollara 




M 


1 eagle 


R 


Vio of a dollar 


u 


10 cents. 




1 dollar 




Is 


100 cents 


1 


Vic of a dollar 


li 


6i cents. 




V, of a 


dollar 


H 


00 cents 


</- 


V«o of a dollar 


u 


6 cents. 




V. of» 


dolUr 


U 


SSiccnta. 




Vs of a cent 


M 


6 mills. 





The table naed for weighing the proportions of pakea' need in this book is avoirdn- 
pols^lO ounces to the ponnd. 
For meaanilng ale or beer, measure fenr quarts to the gallon. 
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PARTL 



ADVICE TO YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS, ETa 
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CHAPTER I. 

HINTS TO TOUNa HOUSEKEEPEBS, IN SELECnNG HOUSE AND 

FUSNITUBE. 

^^ In selecting a bouse choose one not only within your means, bat 

^^ with reference to the number of persons in yonr family. 

A large, empty bouse is only a burden, especially when good 
servants are scarce, and means limited. If possible, obtain one with 
a good ball, tbe principal rooms opening from it : rooms interfering 
with others are a great annoyance to housekeepers, as it is impossible 
to keep a room tidy when used as a thoroughfare by members of the 

■^ fiimily without frequent use of broom and duster, which is a constant 
wear on carpet and patience. The dining-room ought either to open 
out of the kitchen, or be separated by a hall ; each should have a 
closet opening from them ; and the kitchen have a passage to the 
cellar, and an outside door. The parlor is the most pleasant facing 

-j north, and should be independent of the other part of the house. 
The nursery is most convenient on the principal floor. Small bed- 
rooms are preferable with closets to large ones without. Spring and 
rain water should be near the kitchen. Furniture appears weU in 
small, that would hardly be called respectable in large, rooms. 
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Furnish your boose with uniformity ; nothing looks more ynlgar 
than a splendidly famished parlor, while the remainder of the house 
is hardly decent 

Decide how much yon can afford to spend cm fomitore ; commence 
in the Mtchen, and go through the house, making a list of all neces- 
sary articles, with their prices. If^ after this is done, yon find the 
sam appropriated not expended, select the saperfloities, being careful 
not to crowd the parlors. 

Nbokssabt KiTOHBN FuuMiTUKX. — ^Baugc, or stove, for cooking; 
pot and kettle with covers ; two small kettles with oval bottoms; tin 
boiler with steamer ; tea kettle and steeper ; coffee pot and mill ; 
dripping pan and spider ; gridiron and meat fork ; preserving kettle 
and saucepan; griddle and pancake turner; iron ladle and spoons; 
knives, with forks strong and large ; butcher and bread knife ; dip- 
pers, quart and pint, colander and large skimmer ; wafiSe irons with 
rings; butter ladle and potato ponnder; bread board and roUing 
pins; sieve, cake pans, and grater; mixing and baking pans, for 
bread; milk pans and strainer; milk pail and small skimmer; pie 
plates and pudding bakers; pepper shaker and wooden salt dish; 
flour dredge and cooky or biscuit cutter; bowls of common ware 
and dishes ; jars for soda, cream of tartar, and spices ; canisters, or 
bottles, for tea and coffee ; tin box for bread, and one for cake ; jugs 
for molasses and vinegar ; spring and rain water, cleaning, and swill 
pail ; iron ash pail and firebox ; shovel, tongs, and match safe ; 
kitchen table and chairs ; candlesticks and snuffers ; broom, dust pan, 
and scrubbing brush; bottle cleaner and stove brush; boxes with 
handles for sugar, etc.; wash-boiler, and wash-tubs; clothes line, 
washboard, and clothes pins ; flat irons, ironing blanket and sheet ; 
skirt and bosom board; clothes basket; knife and spoon basket; 
market and chip basket ; dish pans and towels. 

With these necessary articles, the writer closes the list, although 
there are many conveniences not enumerated, which ore pleasant to 
use. 

DiKiNO-BooM. — ^Table and chairs according to family; tea and 
dining set, full or not, as desired ; knives and forks for dinner and 
tea ; tea and table spoons ; mats and waiter ; carpet or oil-cloth on 
the floor ; two high lamps, or candlesticks ; small side table ; table- 
cloths and napkins; tea and coffee pot with stands ; covers for meats, 
of wire ; castor, butter knife, and carver ; fly broom, pitchers, and 
goblets. 

HiXL. — Oil-cloth, lamp, and hat-stand. 
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Almost all prices being fixed to these articles according to their 
beauty and valne, the pnrchasers mnBt be governed \>j their means 
and taste. 

Familt Bed-Boom. — Bedstead, with fomitnre and crockery ; bu- 
reau, washstand, washbowl, and pitcher; slop jar, soap dish, foot 
bath, and two pint mngs ; rocker, and other chairs ; footstool, stove, 
and window shades; looking-glass^ and small table; carpet, broom, 
and dust brush. 

Pablob. — Carpet, table, chairs, sofa, lamp, footetools, shades. 

LiBRABT. — ^Book-case, with aU conveniences for writing; table, 
chairs, and oil-cloth or carpet. 

Spabe Ohambeb. — ^Bedstead and furniture ; washstand and fur- 
niture; Foot bath, slop jar, teeth mugs, and towel rack; dressing 
bureau, or table with glass; small stand, stove, chairs, window- 
shades, and carpet. 

Bbd-Booub. — Carpet, bedstead and furniture; washstand, bowl, 
and pitcher ; looking-glass, small table, and chairs ; window-shades. 

Sebvants' Booms. — ^Bedsteads, chairs, small stand, looking-^^ass. 

This catalogue wOl enable inexperienced persons to make the list 
before advised, in order to furnish the house with uniformity, and yet 
keep within the sum specified. 
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CHAPTER II. 

■ 

SYSTEM AND MANAGEMENT OP BEBVANTS. 

Aim to be as systematic as possible in arranging your regular 
work ; 'make rules most convenient for your family, and have the 
servants xmderstand they are to be obeyed. Never allow yourself to 
speak in a fretful manner to your help, as by so doing you lose your 
self-respect, and their esteem. When any fault needs correcting, do 
it in kindness, speaking in a lady-like manner. Take interest in 
the moral welfare of your help, and show yourself their friend, 
and a servant worth keeping will fully repay your kindness by faith* 
ful service. We should hear less complaints of servants if mis- 
tresses would oftener do their duty to those under them. Servants 
that will not be influenced by kindness can never be trusted ; make 
it a rule to dismiss help that will not work without scolding as soon 
as x>06sible. Not only is it necessary to point out delinquencies 
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kindly, but every improrement should be as oonstantly notioed. 
" Sally, your floor looks nicely,'* goes a long way towards another 
scrabbing. When any article is broken, unless it happened through 
disobedience to some order, pass it lightly, with " I am sorry it is 
broken, try to be more careifol for the futore ; " and generally it will 
have the desired effect Never dismiss help in anger, they will 
sorely give yon a bad name. Sometimes servants are very quick 
tempered and will themselyes speak improperly ; leave them imme- 
diately, without noticing what they say, and they will soon oool 
down, and often ask forgiveness. If they do not, leave it, for the 
present, as though forgotten, and at some future time, when all things 
have gone well, and the kitchen unusually pleasant, bring it up, and 
try to convince her of her fault, and say decidedly, " If we cannot get 
along pleasantly we must part." This plan, if always followed, will 
be found to work well. 

Remember that to govern a family well, you must first govern 
yourself; live up to this rule and but little trouble will be found 
in managing other members of the household. 

Order and system is of more importance to a family than is gener- 
ally supposed ; many a man is driven from his home for the want of 
this alone, and in no place is the comfort of a family more affected by 
the want of it than at the table. Aim to prepare the meals at regular 
hours, and what you have well cooked ; let the tablecloth be always 
white, dean, and well ironed ; the napkins in their rings in proper 
order ; place the platter, or dish with meat, directly before the person 
who carves, with the potatoes always on the right of the meat ; if 
two other vegetables, put one on the left, and two on the right ; \he 
gravy tureen on the left, near the carver, with the spoon towards 
him. When tea or coffee is served at the table, place the tray oppo- 
site the carver. The tray should contain cups, saucers, sugar, cream^ 
spoons in a holder, slop bowl, one plate, knife, fork, and napkin. 
Near the middle of the table place the castor, the butter one side of 
it, and the pickles or some other relish to balance the table on the 
other. The bread should be on a comer, generally on the right hand 
from the carver, and crackers on the left ; carving knife and fork 
should be just before the carver, the steel lying with the handle 
towards him, on his left. Table-spoons should be laid within his 
reach. The plates, during fly season, should be turned bottom side 
up, the knife above the plate, the handle towards the host, if at his 
left, and hostess, if at her right, the fork on the left, with the handle 
towards the edge of the table, the napkin in the same position on the 
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right as the fork oocnpies on the left. Spoons at the right. Small 
or indiTidnal salts towards the centre of the tahle, near the plate, 
bnt far enongh from it to ayoid being displaced by moving the knife. 
Goblets on the rights a little mid-way from the next plate, that the 
water may be poured with ease by the waiter ; some prefer filling 
the glasses on a side table, bot the more glass on the table the better 
it looks. If extra relishes are to be served, the lady of the house, if 
not before the tray, if so, a servant^ or any person at the table, if no 
servant waits, should dbh them — ^the carver never ; he has sufficient 
bnnness before him. 

If not absolutely necessary, no person should leave the table to 
supply deficiencies, or replenish dishes ; a bell should be used, 
instead of calling a servant by name, when she is needed to wait 
npon the table. When there is no servant in the family, arrange all 
articles for the dessert on the side table near by, that the table can 
be cleared and the dessert brought on without confusion. Wlien 
a servant waits on the table properly, she first removes the meats 
and vegetables, then the plates, knives^ forks, and extra dishes ; after 
this the butter, castor, pickles, salt, and bread, unless wanted. She 
then removes the crumbs, taking a plate in her left hand, and brush 
in her right. After this the plates on which the dessert is to be 
served is set on the left of the lady of the house, unless she is seated 
before the waiter, in that case, before the carver or eldest daughter, 
in the same position; the knives and forks, or spoons, are to be 
placed on the right, and the dessert in the place occupied by the 
dining plate, though not quite as near the edge of the table. The 
lady of thchouse should be the last one waited on. For serving tea 
and coffee, iee Tba and Ooffbs. 

This manner of setting the table, with slight variation, is proper 
for breakfast and dinner. 

For tea, the knife and fork should both be placed on the right 
hand, with the handle towards the edge of the table. The waiter 
should occupy the same place as at dinner or breakfast. The cake 
the place of the castor, about four inches from the waiter, butter on 
the left, cheese or other relish on the right The sweetmeats where 
the meat is placed at dinner, sauce dishes on the left, spoons on the 
right. Table-spoons near. The bread or biscuit on the right, mid- 
way between the cheese and sauce plates, crackers to match on the 
left. Bread should first be passed, ^en butter, after which the sauce. 
When two kinds of cake are on the table, on separate plates, pass the 
plainest first ; the same rule applies to sweetmeats. 
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Make as mitoh varietj as passible with your means ; plain food ean 
be cooked in many different ways ; take potatoes for instance^ tbey 
can be baked, boiled, fried, mashed, bro?med in balls, broiled, heated 
in cream, etc. 

DiBSOTioNs IN BBOASD TO Chahbebs. — Havc the beds well aired, 
the fomitore well washed, never tnm down, or leave covers on cham- 
ber ware. If possible, this part of the work should be done early in 
the morning, tiie chamber pail should be always rinsed, and left in 
the air. Fails japanned never smell or rust. 

GzsKBAL DiBXOTid)78. — ^If you wash Monday, bake Taesday, iron 
Wednesday, clean Thursday, mend Friday, and bake Saturday. Of 
course you will be somewhat governed by the peculiar situation of 
the family ; but it will be found to be a good plan to have a regular 
routine for each day. If you keep but one servaLt, it will be found 
more convenient to wash Tuesday, putting the clothes in soak Monday. 
There can then be a nice cold dinner prepared for washing day, and 
the same con be arranged for ironing day. Special directions for cold 
dinners are given in another part of the book. 

DiRBOTIONS FOB WASHIKO DiSHES ASTD CUUimra 81LVEB, ETC. — 

Always have two pans of clean, soft water, one with a little soap dis- 
solved in it, and a nice dish cloth ; wash all the glass first, and wipe 
them from the dear water while hot, lay tumblers on the side, partly 
filled, and hot water will not crack them. The silver should be next 
washed, and -rinsed as the glass, rubbing it when dry with wash 
leather; if any articles are spotted, rub with whiting, never put 
away discolored silver. The cups, and all dishes free from grease, 
should now be washed, rinsed, and turned down to drdn ; after this 
wash the platters, etc. Wipe the first put to drain while the last are 
draining. Wash all tins next that are free from milk, rinse well, 
wipe, and stand them near the fire until perfectly dry. Wash the dish 
cloth, rinse, and hang it to dry. Get the pot cloth, wash all the 
kettles, inside and out, rinse and dry them perfectly. Wash the pot 
cloth, and put it to dry. Qet the stove cloth, wash the stove in the 
suds, cleanse the cloth and hang it to dry. If you keep a cow, always 
fill the milk pail with cold water, as soon as the milk is strained, 
leaving in the strainer ; a separate doth should be used for wash- 
ing the milk pail and pans ; after they are perfectly free from milk, 
wash them in suds, soald in boiling water ; and dry perfectly by 
the fire, or in the hot sun. Soald the milk doth, and hang it to dry. 
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Sjoives Bhould be scoured every time they are used, and thoroughly 
dried ; the handles must never be dipped in hot water, a fine sand- 
paper will remove spots from ivory or bone handles. If knives are 
wrapped in chamois leather they will never rust, unless put away damp. 

Every member of the family should have a bag for soiled clothes ; 
where there are closets in the bed-rooms it is well to fasten them on 
the inside of the closet doors ; take one yard and a quarter of dark 
drilling, fold it so as to make a bag a half-yard deep, with the quarter 
projecting beyond, bind it all around with strong colored tape, make 
loops in the comers to hang up by, and put them on the door with 
carpet tacks. Bags are more convenient for patches, etc., than boxes, 
they take up less room, and will last^ when made of good material, a 
lifetime. A good method is to have a bag for each variety of patch, 
cotton, woollen, silk, etc., and sew a square patch on each bag, to 
show what they contain ; for instance, on the calico patch bag sew a 
square of print, on the silk, a silk patch, etc. ; we find this the most 
convenient method of designating them, as we often have help who 
cannot read sufficient English to bring a bag with the contents 
written or printed on it 

A bag made in the form of the old-fashioned needle-books, with 
pockets just deep enough to hold shoes, and one in the same form for 
combs and brushes, will be found convenient. A paper bag should 
hang in the kitchen, containing refuse paper for covering cake, etc., 
when baking. One with bits of woollen and cotton for holders and 
iron wipers ; and one to contain .the bits of twine which come around 
bundles. 

We ourselves would not know how to keep house without these 
bags. Every spring they are assorted, and all superfluous patches put 
with carpet or paper rags, which keeps them in good order the year 
round, and saves much needless trouble in hunting patoheSi button^ 
etc., from among quantities of rubbish. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ECONOMY IN COOKING WELL, ETa 



Economy in cooking does not consist in the use of rery little of 
what are called the necessaries, but rather in always getting up, even 
the most common dishes^ in such a manner, as not only to reliBh, but 
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also to present, at table, a good appearance. Some housekeepers who 
have come within the range of the writer^s obserration, appear, in a 
remarkable degree, to possess this faculty. A poor meal is never 
seen on their table, or ever a time known when friends happening in 
at meal time put them out of sorts. The plainly furnished table is 
always neat, the cloth white, and carefully spread, the knives and 
forks bright as brick-dust can make them, and the silver looking its 
very best ; while the dean floor, well-dusted furniture, cheerful fire 
in winter, or pleasant breeze and vases of flowers in summer, won- 
derMly assist the appetite, and add greatly to the eiijoyment of the 
plain but excellent fare. CheerfiQ faces, too, add to table enjoyment 
more than is generally supposed. What husband and father, coming 
from the drudgery of business, would not rather find at the head of 
his table a cheerfal, happy-looking wife, neatly dressed, and pleasant 
children, with a plain, well cooked, but simple dinner, than be seated 
at a sumptuous feast spread on an untidy table ; the room in confu- 
sion, and every thing betokening iU-humor ; the wife heated, fuU of 
complaints of the fiitigue of cooking ; the children's faces and hur in 
any thing but tidy order, reflecting, as children generally will, the 
nnhappy state of their mother. It will indeed be a wonder if one 
or two are not sent from the table, or punished in some other man- 
ner, before the meal is over. 

No matter with how much care the meal has been prepared, every 
article on the table may be perfect in itself, and perfectly cooked, and 
the only motive in getting it up may have been to give pleasure to 
the family, still, after all, we find the principal reli^ wanting ; the 
only seasoning which gives enjoyment to viands, however costly, ab- 
sent; the outlay worse than wasted, and the fatigue endured for 
naught. Many housekeepers fail here in making their table attrac- 
tive, but do not realize the cause. No doubt often there are little 
trials, known only to themselves, which cloud the brow, but they 
diould always make it the rule never to let such troubles be the cause 
of ill-humor in the family, especially at meal time. When the dress 
is changed for dinner, let it be the rule to clear the brow from all its 
clouds. If necessary, put on a cheerful air, and soon the spirit itself 
will pervade the sou], repaying fully the effort to subdue the evil by 
filling the bosom with joy and peace, and the next effort will be 
found much more easy. Perhaps this may be called digression, but 
the writer thinks not ; her object is to benefit the young, whose habits 
as housekeepers are not fixed, but who have an idea of making home 
pleasant, they hardly know how, unless by cooking fine meals, etc. 
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She wishes housekeepers with limited, means to understand the econ- 
omy of cheerfulness^ it will cover the many defects of cooking, or mis- 
takes of Judgment, to which the young housekeeper is daily exposed ; 
and we think, too, a cheerful-tempered lady will, in the end, make a 
more finished housekeeper than one who habitually gives way to gloom. 
Hope is every thing in the family, and no member needs it more than 
the wife and mother. Be particularly mindful to cultivate this habit 
of mind if you find your husband inclining to despondency. Wives, 
even by silent influence, often uphold a sinking husband ; many times 
all a man wants is courage, and a hopeful wife can impart all that he 
needs. Our sphere is large, no one can say how large ; let us fill it in 
view of the future, with pure motives, not, like too many of our sex, 
think only of our ease, without regard to consequences. Be careful 
that every bit left is put to the best advantage ; many times have we 
seen sufficient bread in the swill-pail to give a small family a meal« 
"Wilful waste makes woful want." Not that, under any circum- 
stances, we would advise the use of unhealthy food, such as sour 
bread or biscuit. When this accident occurs, which ought not to 
be oflener than once to any housekeeper, and for which there is no 
excuse, throw it away ; better by far bake again than allow a family 
to eat sour bread. One of the rules given to servants should be, 
that if the bread is sour another baking must take its place imme- 
diately. We have found this to work well. Servants don't like to 
do work twice when a little care will save them the trouble. Dry 
and heavy bread can be used. (See Dibbotioks fob usino Dbt 
Bbead.) Much waste is also experienced in the boiling, etc., of meats. 
Unless watched, the cook will throw out the water without letting 
it cool to take off the fat, or scrape the dripping pan into the swill- 
pail. This grease is useful in many ways. It can be burned in lamps 
mixed with lard ; or, when no pork has been boiled with it, made 
into candles. When pork is boiled alone it will do to fry cakes, if 
cleansed. (See Cleaksikg Gbease.) Again, bits of meat are thrown 
4>ut which would make good hashed meat, or hash. (See Hashes.) 
The flour is sifted in a wasteful manner, or the bread pan left with 
dough sticking to it. Pie crust is left and laid by to sour, instead of 
making a few tarts for tea, etc. Cake batter is thrown out because 
but little IS left. Cold puddings are considered good for nothing, 
when often they can be steamed for the next day, or, as in case of 
rice, made over in other forms. Vegetables are thrown away that 
would warm for breakfast nicely. Dish towels are thrown down 
where mice can destroy them. Boap is left in water to dissolve, or 
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more nsed thmi is neoeesary. If Bath briok is lued, whiting, rotten 
stone, etc, much is wasted nselesslj. The scrab brash is left in 
water, pails scorched by the stove, tabs and barrels left in the son to 
dry and fall apart, chamber pails allowed to rost, tins not dried, and 
iron-ware rasted ; nice knives nsed for cooking in the kitchen, nlver 
spoons are nsed to scrape kettles, or forks to toast bread. Rinsings 
frcHn sweetmeats, and skimmings of symp, which make good vinegar, 
are thrown ont; cream is allowed to monld, and spoil; mnstard to 
dry in the pot, and vinegar to corrode the castor; tea, roasted 
oc^ee, pepper, and spices, to stand open and lose their strength. 
The molasses jng loses the cork, and the flies take possession. Sweet* 
meats are opened and forgotten. Vinegar is drawn in a basin, and 
allowed to stand, until both basin and vinegar are spoiled. Sngar is 
spilled from the barrel, coffee from the sack, and tea from the chest. 
Different sauces are made too sweet, and both sanoe and sogar 
wasted. Dried frnit has not been taken care of in season, and be- 
comes wormy. The vinegar on pickles loses strength, or leaks ont, 
and the pickles become soft. Potatoes in the cellar grow, and the 
spronts are not removed until they become worthless. Apples decay 
for want of looking over. Fork spoils for want of salt, and beef be-> 
cause the brine wants scalding. Hams become tainted, or filled with 
vermin, for want of the right protection. {See Hams.) Dried beef 
becomes so hard it can't be cut Cheese moulds, and is eaten 
by mice or vermin. Lard is not well tried in the fall, and be- 
comes tainted. Butter spoils for want of being well made at first. 
Bones are burned that will make soup. Ashes are thrown out care* 
lessly, endangering the premises, and wasting them. Servants leave 
a light, and fire burning in the kitchen, when they are out all the 
evening. Clothes are whipped to pieces in the wind ; fine cambrics 
rubbed on the board, and laces torn in starching. Brooms are never 
hung up, and soon are spoiled. Carpets are swept with stubs, hardly 
fit to scrub the kitchen, and good new brooms used for scrubbing. 
Towels are used in place of holders, and good sheets to iron on^ 
taking a fresh one every week, thus scorching at last nearly all in the 
house. Fluid if used is left uncorked, endangering the house, and 
wasting the alcohol. Caps are left from the lamps, rendering the 
fluid worthless by evaporation. Table linen is thrown carelessly 
down, and is eaten by mice, or put away damp and is mildewed ; or 
the fruit stains are forgotten, and the stains washed in. {8e€ RsMOviNa 
FstnT Stains.) Tablecloths and napkins, used as dish wipers ; mats 
forgotten to be put under hot dishes ; teapots melted by the stove ; 
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water forgotten in pitchers, and allowed to freeze in winter ; slops 
for cow and pigs never saved ; china used to feed cats and dogs on ; 
and in many other ways, a careless or inexperienced housekeeper will 
waste, without heeding, the hard-earned wages of her hoshand ; when 
ahe reaUy thinks, because she buys no fine clothes, makes the old ones 
last, and cooks plainly, she is a most superior houseke^>er. The old 
saying of our grandmothers is only too true, which says, '^ A woman 
can throw out with a spoon, faster than a man can throw in with a 
shovel." 

I am thus particular, in noting the little things, in which house^ 
keepers fail, because I know, from my own early experience, how 
necessary it is to know and feel the importance of economy in small 
matters. It is seldom that a lady can assist in any other manner, in 
lightening the load of her husband, and, indeed, this should not be 
neglected, let her talents be what they may. The first duty of a wife 
is to make the home pleasant ; if this can be done, and other labor 
accomplished, all is well ; but that is an absolute necessity, never to 
be thought lightly of, or classed among the secondary duties of woman : 
** a word to the wise is sufficient" The duties of woman are every- 
day duties ; we cannot let go awhile and pick up where we lefb off; 
it is like a stich, dropped in intricate knitting, it goes down and down, 
until the whole work is spoiled. Sometimes ladies go into the kitchen 
ill prepared, in dress, for the work to be done ; it certainly is better 
economy, to buy common dresses for such purposes, than to q>oil one 
that would buy a dozen such. Large aprons, with sleeves, will be 
found convenient to put on for a few moments, when company is in 
the parlor, to assist in taking up tea. A novice in kitchen work will 
soil her clothes more in a half-hour, than an adept in a week. Rings 
with stones must always be removed before putting hands in dough. 
This may seem superfluous advice, but the writer well remembers 
seeing, many years since, dough in the ring of a young housekeeper. 
When a lady first becomes a housekeeper, she is very anxious to do 
her best. She asks of this and that friend the advice she needs. Some 
are good advisers, and some not ] and thus often mistakes occur. It 
is well to keep a record of all the mistakes you make, they will be 
less apt to happen again. When you make a good batch of bread, etc., 
write immediately in your journal the whole process ; it will enable 
you to do the same again. Memory is not a safe guide for house- 
keepers, more than others; it often fails, and this is one reason why 
there is such a difference in the every-day cooking in a famOy. If 
you poesesB a cook book, mark every receipt you try ; those you like 
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with one, and those which do not suit vith another mark. Alvsy^ in 
trying receipts, be attentive to copy the rale not only, bat the direc- 
tions. There is as much in patting cakes together as in getting the 
proportions. Many do not consider, that the cake most be baked 
as directed, to insure success ; but that this is highly important ex- 
perienced housekeepers are weU aware, and a stove with a poor 
oven is pronounced a worthless appendage to the kitchen. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WASHING, STASCniNO, IBONINO, AND FOLDIKO LINEN. 

If you wash Monday, put the clothes to soak in strong suds Satur* 
day evening, the fine and coarse in separate tubs. K the washing ia 
done Tuesday, soak them from Monday night, as In warm weather 
the suds would sour, standing from Saturday until Tuesday. The 
table and bed linen should be by themselves ; change the beds Satur* 
day morning, so as to have the sheets soak. On Monday, prepare s 
boiler of rain water in the following manner : to every pul of water, 
take a small table-spoonful of sal soda pounded fine, enough hard soap 
to make a suds, and to five pails of water a table-spoonful of spirits of 
turpentine ; wring out all the table and bed linen, and boil them with- 
out rubbing, a good half-hour hard, frequently pushing them down 
with the clothes stick. Then take them out, and rinse in three tubs 
of rain water, blue in the last. If in time of fruit, the table linen 
should be examined before wetting, and boiling water ponred through 
each stain, after which they can be put in the suds ; this generally 
removes fruit stains. While the first boiler is on the fire, the fine 
clothes should be looked over, the wristbands, bosoms of shirts, and 
all articles that are soiled by contact with the skin or ground, be 
rubbed through one suds, when the first clothes are taken from the 
boiler ; cool the water, adding a little soda, and boil the fine clothes, 
and afterwards, in the same manner, the coarse, and lastly, the brown 
towels. Fine linen embroideries, or cambrics, should never be rubbed 
on the washboard, and be always boiled in bags. Do not lot clothes 
remain on the line after they are dry : the wind whips the hems, and 
wears more in an hour, than good use would in a month^s time. 
This has been the manner of washing for the most part for ten years 
in the writer's family, and we are satisfied, from experience, that it 
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8ay66 clothes, labor, time, and soap. One half the soap can be saved, 
if well managed, that is ordinarily nsed in washing. Notice that 
dothes shonld never be washed in hot water ; blood heat is sufficient 
to remove all soil. 

SrARoniNa Siiibts and Collabs. — ^Allow one teaspoonfol of good 
starch to each shirt and collar, take just enough cold water to wet the 
starch, mash it free from lumps, add a little more, and stir it well ; add, 
for each shirt, a piece of sperm or white wax, as large as a dry pea, and 
a quarter of a spoonful of clean salt to three of starch, pour on boil- 
ing water, slowly stirring all the time, let it boil hard fifteen minutes 
without scorching, skim and strain it while hot ; this con be done 
only by dipping the strainer in cold water, while the starch is in the 
bag, and squeezing it immediately before it becomes hot. It is im- 
possible to give a rule for the quantity of water to the spoonful of 
starch, as there is such a diversity of taste, in regard to the stiffness 
of bosoms and collars. TVct the bosoms and collars in hot water, 
wring them very dry, and starch while wet ; rub them well, that the 
starch may penetrate, and wring them in a dry towel, to remove all 
the starch left on the outside ; spread them out evenly, rub them 
down with a dry cloth and roll them tightly, let them lay two or 
three hours, and then iron them. 

PoLDiNG AND Ibonino. — Fold all clothing, so that when ironed, 
they will open on the right side. Pillow-cases, napkins, and towels, 
should be folded width-wise, first in the middle, then back and 
forth, to make three distinct folds, and in the same manner length- 
wise. The ironing should be finished as soon as possible after the 
clothes have lain three hours folded, as they soon become sour. In 
winter they can lie longer, even over-night, but in hot weather it 
is not safe to trust them, though, it is often done. Examine the 
clothes-basket to be sure that every article is finished up, and not left 
damp to mildew, even to old cotton ; if worth washing it is worth 
ironing. Fold the linen handsomely, hang it evenly on the bars, and 
let it remain until bone-dry. In folding the dothes, select such as 
need repairing, and lay them in the basket, or drawer appropriated 
to such articles, until mending day, when it should all be finished, 
and put in place ; pile the sheets by themselves, also pillow-cases, 
towels, napkins, etc., so that, in getting one article, the whole drawer 
may not be disturbed. Fold shirts, so that the bosoms will be folded 
in, without bending ; collars should be kept in round boxes. Ladies* 
nnderHslotlung should be folded with the sleeves and neoks on the 
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oQtside, Skirts shoold be iroped on a board, withont folding; these 
should be about as stiff as new cotton ; iron stockings flat, with no 
fold on the instep. Embroideries most be laid on thick flannel and 
pressed on the wrong side ; also dotted muslins, laces, curtains, bed-* 
spreads, and very fine cambric handkerchiefs. A cassimere vest is 
about as difficult an article to iron as there is of gentlemen's wear. 
The padding should be removed before it is wet ; it must be starched, 
and dried thoroughly, the right side hanging inside ; a speck of dust 
would make it necessary to wash it over. When quite dry, spnukle 
it, and puU it in shape as much as possible, and roll it up true. It 
can be ironed best on a bosom-board such as described below. The 
irons should be hot) but not scorching ; iron first the back lining and 
pockets, lay on the outside a damp cloth, unless the vest \b sufficiently 
damp ; if so, a dry one, and press it with a heavy iron ; the pockets 
should not be turned in, until the vest is finished ; be careful not to 
misshape the collar, and do not bend it in the least ; gentlemen pre- 
fer shaping their own vests. 

To Ihok Shibts well, a bosom-board is essential. It should be made 
in the following manner : The board ought to be well-seasoned pine 
free from gum ; it should be one and a half inches thick, one foot 
nine inches long, and eighteen inches wide; very smooth, and 
straight, rounded on one end, and cut smooth leaving no edge ; the 
square end should be smooth, with a hole in the middle near the edgC) 
large enough to let through a strong spike, or nail, to hang it by ; 
cover the board on one side with flannel, until it is as thick as a com* 
mon cotton comfortable, tacking each layer to the edge so as to draw 
it tightly over the board ; the last two layers should be Ganton flanneL 
The other side cover with thick flour paste, and cover it with Canton 
flannel ; after it is perfectly dry, paste on another layer, and so on until 
four layers are pasted smoothly to the board. Make cotton cases, to 
slip the board in, and change them every week. The soft side is for 
embroidery ironing, Marseilles vests, and other figured articles; and 
the hard side is to be used in giving a polish to shirts and collars. 
A clean ironing sheet should be spread on the table before ironing 
the starched articles; iron first the neck binding, after that the back 
folded in the middle, then the sleeves, and remainder of the body, 
the coUar, if on the shirt, and lastly, the bosom. If desired to have 
the collar and bosoms polished, turn the board, which should have 
been placed the soft side up, under the bosom on the hard side, pass 
the bosom over lightly with a damp doth, and iron it hard and 
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qtiicklj with a polishing iron, which differs from others by being 
rounded instead of flat, without an edge, and being smooth as glass, 
leaves no mark of the iron, as common flat-irons do. This iron is 
useful in ironing Tests, caps, and many other articles. Collars, although 
a small article, are seldom ironed well, being easily drawn out of 
shape ; pass the iron quickly over the wrong side of the collar, then 
iron the band, and lastly the front side of the collar, until it is nicely 
polished. Gentlemen^s pants are always starched ; to iron them well) 
a pant-board should be made, as directed for the soft side of the 
bosom-board, on both sides to reach as near the full length as possible. 
The pockets should be turned out, before ironing, and no folds should 
be made in the pants, if possible to avoid it ; hang them to air by 
the straps on the waistbands. A skirt-board should be in every 
boose, to iron dresses and skirts ; it should be six feet long, eighteen 
inches wide, one and a half inches thick, and rounded at one end ; 
cover one side, as directed for the soft side of the bosom-board, and 
make cases to slip on and off, of strong cotton cloth. To use it, slip 
the skirt-board through the skirt, by the round end, letting the part 
not on the board fall on a clean cloth under the board while it is 
being ironed ; when finished draw it carefully off the board, and hang 
it, if in fly-time, immediately away. Fringed doilies or cake napkins 
^ould be whipped on the skirt-board, to straighten the fringe. 
Damask must, to look well, be pressed rather damp, on the right side, 
with heavy irons until quite dry ; the ironing table should be neither 
too hard nor too soft ; a thick blanket doubled, makes the thickness 
about right, when covered with a sheet. Iron-holders should have 
cases that can be taken off to wash, or they should be made of quilted 
cotton, and one washed each week. The irons must be kept free 
from dampness, always standing on the end, it ruins fiats to set them on 
their faces ; should they become rusted send them to the emery mill, 
and have them ground off, or scour them with fine emery imtil quite 
smooth on a board. To cleanse them from burned starch, or other 
impurities, rub on a cloth or smooth board a bit of hard soap, and 
scour the iron on it while hot, and afterwards rub it on a damp cloth, 
until the soap is entirely removed. Muslin dresses should be as stiff 
as new muslin ; the starch should be mixed throagh the rinsing water. 
White gum>'arabic added to the starch, gives a new appearance to 
muslins, and they retain the stiffness longer than when starch alone 
is used. Dark muslins should be starched with the gum alonC) or in 
rice water. 

To Wash Pioktsd India MusLma wrrn Fast OoLOE8.-"Make 
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a Bads of good hard soap, and aqnaeze them through it carefaD j, 
without nibbing ; repeat the process three times, each sads being no 
warmer than blood heat. If the gronndwork is white, pat it in dear 
cold sads, and heat it boiling hot ; after it has boiled three minatesi 
rinse it in soft water ontil the rinsing water is perfectlj dear; then 
take three gallons of clear spriog water, mix with it eight j drops of 
the dizir of vitriol, and one gallon of rice-water, made hj boiling 
a poond of rice in foar qaarts of water nntil perfectly soft, adding 
boiling water to the rice, as fast as it evaporates, so that it is boiling 
in the first qaantitj constantly ; it should be frequently stirred, and 
broken as mnch as possible while cooking. When the rice is dissolved 
as much as it will, pour the whole into the water and vitriol, strain 
it all through a thidc cloth, and rinse the muslin in it ; wring the dress 
as dry as possible, shake it out well, and haug it in the shade, until 
sufficiently dry to iron. Press it on a skirt-board, on the wrong side. 
If the waist is so made that this caunot be done, lay a thin cloth be- 
tween the muslin and the iron, and press until quite dry. 

To "Wash Muslins of DouBTFtL OoLons. — Take rice-water, and 
wash them quickly, without soap, until perfectly clean. If there is 
grease to be removed, or soil from the skin, rub the spots with the yolk 
of eggs, and wash it as though the egg was soap ; rinse in hard water, 
and to the second rinsing add, to each gdlon of water, forty drops 
of elixir of vitriol ; strain the water, after adding the vitriol, that it may 
be thoroughly mixed through ; wring dry ; hang it in the shade, wrong 
side out, where it will get the air and dry quickly ; fold as soon as 
sufficiently dry, and iron in two hours, on the wrong side. 

Pbints wrm Fast Golobs, — ^These should be washed in warm suds, 
and scalded, if the ground is white, by pouring boiling water over 
them, but K dark, the scalding should be omitted. Rinse thoroughly, 
and add a little starch to the last water, merely sufficient to give them 
a fresh look, without stiffening them. Iron as soon as i>ossible, after 
being starched. Prints soon sour. 

To Wash Doubtfitl Oolobed Pnimps. — ^Prepare, before com- 
mencing, two tubs of suds, mode of hard soap ; throw in each a 
handful of salt ; strain the suds, or bits of soap may come in contact 
with, and spot the print. Have throe rinsing waters ready, in the 
last put forty drops to the gallon of elixir of vitriol, and a teaspoonfol 
of dissolved gum-arabic to each gallon of hard water ; strain the pre- 
pared water through a thick cloth. Look over the dress, and mb 
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yolk of eggs instead of soap, on all grease spots, and wash them, ui clear 
warm water, nntil they are removed ; after which, pass it through 
two snda, rinse in two waters, and lastly, in the water with thoTitriol 
and gmn ; wring dry, hang in the shade, where it will quickly dry 
from wind, and press it on the wrong side. 

Swiss Hublin, India, and other thin muslins, should be gently 
squeezed but never rubbed. These and all handkerchiefs, collars, and 
small articles, should be boiled in bags for the purpose, made suffi- 
ciently large to allow them to be rinsed, ready to put on the clothes- 
line, without removing them from the bag. In hanging such articles 
to dry, care is needed to prevent their being torn or soiled ; they 
should be pinned to sheets, or other large articles, instead of the line, 
and be taken in, as soon as dry. Bice- water is very nice for all thin 
muslins; requiring but little starch; the iron does not stick as 
badly with rice as other starch. Iron all muslins, if possible, on the 
wrong side. 

To Wash MoTTBxma Pbihtb. — ^The suds should be very weak, and 
prepared as directed for prints with doubtful colors, omitting the vit- 
riol ; ox-gall is excellent for setting the color of black prints, but the 
odor is disagreeable to most persons. 

ELANinELS should be washed in tepid water ; no soap should be 
mbbed on them, if possible to cleanse them without. Suds should 
be prepared for the whole process before wettiug the flannels ; gen- 
erally two suds are necessary, and two rinsings for fine flannels ; the 
water should be barely softened for the last rinsing with toilette soap, or 
liquid ammonia; a teaspoonftd of the ammonia to a gallon of water is 
sufficient. Each suds and rinsing water should be the same heat. Hot 
or cold water shrinks woollens, more than tepid water. New white 
flannels should soak in good suds all night, to remove the gluten, that 
IS always in them, or when washed they will look spotted. If flannels 
are washed with the hand, the shrinkage will be less than if rubbed 
on the board. Blue white flannels a trifle in the last rinse ; wring 
dry, and snap them out until there are no wrinkles loft from the 
wringiDg ; hang them in the shade to dry, and press them slowly with 
heavy irons until perfectly dry ; if embroidered, iron the embroidery 
on the wrong side, on the soft side of the skirt-board. If skirts, use 
the dress-board to press them on. If bound with linen or cotton, rinse 
the bindings in boiling soft water, after the article is rinsed, without 
wetting the flannel ; wriog the binding in a towel as dry as possible. 
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hang it to dry by the binding, and iron the binding before the other 
part of the garment . 

Nice fine white woollen hoae, if washed, and dried on flames, the 
shape of the stocking will never shrink; black or colored wooUen 
stockings, to be washed well, will need two sads ; the first sads the 
stocking should be rubbed well, and turned, and afterwards, if much 
soiled, rubbed through another, rinsed quickly, wrung dry, pulled in 
shape, and dried in the shade, \7hite woollen stockings ought to bo 
washed with as much care as fine flannels, and in the same manner. 

Printed Dsladtss need careful washing. The skirts ought to 
be ripped from the waist, and if desired to look like new, the 
whole dress must be ripped up. Wash quickly in from one to two 
suds prepared as for mourning prints, adding ox-goll, if possible, to 
the water ; rinse as directed in doubtful prints, or substitute strong 
yinegar or alum for the vitriol, and twice as much gum-arabic ; iron 
it on the wrong side ; as soon as the iron will pass over it without 
sissing, until perfectly dry. If the linings are left in, dry the dress, 
and iron in the same manner as a print. 

To WASH COLOBED HbBIKOBS AND PLAIN DsLAINXS. — ^Aftcr the 

dress is ripped, look it over carefully, and rub on each grease or badly 
soiled spot the yolk of eggs ; let it remain on the dress untU the next 
day, or longer, if convenient Prepare weak suds, sufficient to wash 
each piece by itself; it will not do to put such goods in the water, to 
remain while the whole is being washed, neither will the same tub 
of suds do for each piece separate, as the dye, in the fabric, will par- 
tially destroy the alkali, so that each successive breadth will have less 
strength of the suds, which will give a different shade to each piece, if 
the color is affected by the lye in the soap. Therefore the only sure 
method of giving the goods the same shade and stiffhess is to wash and 
rinse each breadth and piece by itself. Wash each part first in clear soft 
water about blood heat, rubbing off all the egg ; then in the suds the 
same heat, after which give two rinsings in warm rain-water, and 
stiffen with gum-arabic, using for each gallon of water a table-spoon- 
ful. To prepare it for a dress, take two table-spoonfuls of the gum, 
and a gallon of boiling rain-water ; after it is dissolved, add another 
gallon of cold rain-water, and strain it through a thick cloth. Take 
a small part for each bit of the goods, dip in the merino, wring 
hard, and hang it by the edge to drain, where the sun will not strike 
it ; after it drains, take it down, and shake it until the marks of the 
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'Wringing is gone, and the vater snapped ont of it ; roll it in a sheet for 
an hour, and press it slowly on the side that is to be turned in when 
made up. If double-width goods, fold the breadths evenly after it is 
ironed, lay a damp strip of cotton on the fold, and press the edge with 
a warm heavy iron, moving it constantly, so as not to leave the im« 
pression of the flat on the goods. The fold should be on the side it is 
intended to be made up. 

Plain Deuoatb Oolobbd Mjebihobs and Dxlainxs. — Boil a peck 
of bran in a washboiler of soft water three hours ; let it settle, and 
become cold ; when clear, strain it through a thick cloth, and wash 
the goods in the water, passing each piece through a part of the bran- 
water by itself; rub it through three waters ; rinse, stiffen, dry, and 
iron, as directed for colored goods of the same fabrics. 

To Wash PBnrrsD Meionoes, Delaines, ob other Feinted Woollen 
Goods. — ^Prepare a bran-water, and wash quickly as possible, each 
piece by itself, as directed for delicate colored goods of the same fab- 
rics. Binse, stiffen, dry, and iron the same, except the addition of 
twenty drops to the gtdlon of elixir of vitriol in the stiffening water, 
remembering always to strain the water after putting in the vitriol. 
Wash articles, that are almost certain to fade, in bran-water, adding to 
each gallon of water twenty drops of elixir of vitriol, and dry quickly 
in the shade ; select a windy day to wash them, and wring the article, 
if there are gathers or linings, in cloth, until all the moisture possible 
is absorbed by the cloth. Sudi goods oaght to be washed before badly 
soiled, if possible. 

To Wash Chintz Spbeads with Gbbbn ob Blxte Gbound. — Bub 
them through three bran-waters ; to the last, add to each gallon twenty 
drops of elixir of vitriol to brighten the green. Hang them up sing^ 
without wringing, to drain, where the sun cannot fade them. If double 
on the line, it will be too long drying, and the colors become mixed. 
If tapes are sewed on at r^^ar intervals before they are wet, to hang 
them by, they can be fastened securely, without doubling the edge. If 
there is cotton quilted in the spread, rinse in dear well-water three 
times, without stiffening, each rinsing water containing the proper pro- 
portion of vitriol carefully strained, and wring them as dry as possible. 
When either the single or quilted spread drains so as to fill the lower 
part with water, while the top is nearly dry, wring the lower part ; 
this will need to be repeated several times while drying. When 
nearly dry, fold the single spreads evenly, and roll them up for two or 
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three hours, after which press them slowly on the skirt-board, with- 
out donbliog. The quilts, after they are nearly dry, may be stretched 
on frames, or the carpet, until sufficiently aired, to spread on the beds. 

To Wash Chdttz wtth Red Gbound, Tuskbt Bed, ob othxb Bed 
Fbikts, — ^Prepare the bran- water as directed ; add to each water an 
ounce of cream of tartar ; shocdd this not keep the color from dis- 
charging, add ten drops of the muriate of tin to each gallon of the 
second water ; hang the chintz in the shade, after passing through 
three waters. 

To Wash Bkown and othbb Colobxd Gmsnrzss. — Mix in the 
bran-water oz-goll, and rub each article through three bran-waters, 
and rinse in well-water. The water for all colored articles should 
never be hot. Dry in the shade. 

To Wash Soablet Mebikoes, Delaines, xto. — ^Prepare bran- 
water ; to each pailful add a table-spoonful of good cream of tartar. 
If the color is discharged in the water, add to each gallon of water 
twenty drops of the muriate of tin. In the last rinse, omit bran or 
tin, unless the last water was colored ; if so, add the tin. Press evenly, 
when in the proper state to iron, with as cool a flat as can be used 
without soiling the goods, until perfectly smooth. If the irons are 
very hot the goods may be discolored by the heat. In putting in the 
folds, be careful not to have the cloth much damp, so as to require 
a very hot iron, and pass it over lightly until the fold is well 
pressed in. 

To Wash Blue, Bbowk, and Blaok Mebinoes, etc. — ^If thereare any 
grease or other badly soiled spots from contact with the skin, make a 
ptste of friUer's earth an4 boiling water, rub the spots with the paste^ 
and dry it by the fire. While drying, mix in two tubs, containing two 
paUs of soft warm water each, a half-pint of ox-gall, and four quarts 
of old urine in each tub, and strain the water before putting in the 
goods. Wash the article quickly, each breadth in a small part of the 
water, and afterwards rinse twice, adding gum-arabic to the last 
rinsing. Dry, and iron, as directed for colored merinoos. If the 
articles washed, are broadcloths, etc., treat the goods as follows: 
rinse, without stiffening, in water rather more than blood-heat, and 
dry them, without wringing, on the wrong side ; when nearly dry puU 
them in shape, press them with a hot iron on the wrong side, to re- 
move all wrinkles, and hang them up again until dry, after which 
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torn and brash them the wrong way of the nap, tmtil a little rough, 
and then the right way until smooth. Have ready whiskey and water, 
half and half, with which wet a linen cloth, and wring it dry ; the 
irons should he hot, but not scorching, and heavy ; lay the wet linen 
over the article on the right side, and press slowly, moving the iron 
constantly the way of the nap. If the iron stands, it will mark the 
goods with its shape. Broaddoths, managed in this manner, look 
like new. 

Ginghams. — Ginghams should be washed carefully ; never allow 
them to lie wet or in the suds. Dark ginghams and prints should 
never be washed with the light ; salt in the water helps to keep the 
colors bright. If washed in bran or rice-water, they will not fade 
nor be ii\jured ; dry in the shade, and iron on the wrong side. 

To Wash Embboidbriss. — Prepare a strong suds with good hard 
soap. Look over and mend all broken places in the work, and soak 
the articles until the next day. Squeeze them carefully out of the 
suds, passing each article through Uie hand several times ; prepare 
other suds, and wash them in the same manner until the suds is left 
perfectly clean. If you scald them, put the collars, etc., in a bag, 
pour over them cold suds, heat gradually, and boil five minutes. If 
very yellow by lying, put them in a white earthen wash-bowl, make 
a nice suds, lay them in the bowl, and set it in the sun for two or 
three days, changing the water daily. The articles must be fre- 
quently pressed under the water, and stirred up, so as to bring each 
to the influence of the sun. Binse, without wringing much, until the 
water is quite clear, then add a little blue to the rinsing water; 
strain it through a thick white cloth ; dip each article in, one by one, 
and wring, by pressing them in a towel. If desired very stiff, dry 
before starching ; if not, have the starch ready, dip them in while it 
is boiling hot, and press out all that is posable in a towel. As fast 
as a piece is starched, spread it on plain cotton ; stretch the work 
properly, and roll it tightly. This has the same effect as clear starch- 
ing, which not only wears the embroidery, but is very fatiguing. 
Iron when in a proper state, on the wrong side, using the soft side of 
the bosom-board. The ironing should be done slowly, with moderate 
irons, and it is well to lay a thin cloth over the collars on the wrong 
side whUe passing the iron over the first time. If rubbed instead of 
pressed, the work, if heavy, will be apt to break. The starch made 
from rice does not stick to the iron as badly as wheat or flour starch. 
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To Pbspabx Staboh vob EiiBiioiDxmis.— Take as nmch as is 
needed of good dean staroh, that has no sour taste. A teaspoonM 
ivill starch a collar, if bat one is to be done up ; a table-spoonfbl will 
starch ux if all the starch is squeezed back into the basin as each ar- 
ticle is dipped. Look carefnUy at the starch, see that no specbi of 
fine dost are mixed with it, mix it smoothly with cold water. Have 
ready dear soft water, boiling hot, in the starch basin ; add a litde 
to the starch, stir it np, and add it gradnally to the boiling water; 
stir it until boiled perfectly clear, then boil slowly fifteen minutes, 
without stirring ; remove tJie skin that forms oyer the top, add to 
each table-spoonful of starch, a bit of sperm as large as a hazel-nut. 
Have ready one quarter of a teaspoonful of pure loaf-sugar boiled in 
a table-spoonful of water, until quite dear, without scordking ; re- 
moye the scum from the sugar, and mix it thoroughly in the starch; 
after which strain the starch hot. This can be done by using a 
starch bag, pressing the starch through with a spoon. Artides done 
up in this starch look beautifully. If it is used for plain linen ool- 
lars, add a little white wax to give a polish. 

Btabch fob Eeayt Skibts can be made with wheat flour, mixed 
as directed for starch, adding salt instead of sperm or wax ; boil until 
clear, and strain it through a bag while hot. Some say if the starch 
is salted freeziog will not destroy the stiffness, but this is not so ; if 
frozen, the articles will hardly show the starch. 

To Wash Thread Edoi^^o. — Get quart bottles that have never 
been used, sew around them a fold of cotton cloth, and wrap the lace 
carefully on them, so that the edge of the whole piece can be seen ; 
soak it in several suds until the whole is clean. If the lace is desired 
white, lay the bottle in cold suds, heat it to a scald, and rinse in dear 
water until the water is free from soap ; press it in a towel, and 
hang up the bottle by the neck until the lace is dry. If desired the 
color of new lace, rinse until clear from the soap, and then put it in 
a weak suds made from white toilet soap, and dry on the bottle as be- 
fore directed. The suds will stiffen the lace sufficiently. When nearly 
dry take the lace from the bottle, pick out the edge, lay over it a 
cloth and press lightly, without perfectly drying the fabric, with the 
heat of the iron, after which roU it on a block or card until wanted. 

To "Wash Saxs. — First know what mordants were employed by 
the dyers, and use those of the same nature, if possible, in the bran* 
water while washing. If reds, the muriate of tin ; for greens, bluos^ 
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crimaozi, maroon, and bright yellow, use oil of vitriol. When badly 
Boiled, the bran-water must be nsed alone, and the goods be rinsed in 
water containing the mordant. Proceed as follows: First rip the 
dress, and look it over ; if greased, mb the spots in the yolk of egg, 
and let them dry; then spread the silk on a dean whitewood board, 
and wash each breadth with a sponge or woollen doth, first one side, 
and then the other, as qnickly as possible; rinse in the prepared 
water without wringing. If very much soiled, it may need going 
over twice ; if so, finish the washing before drying the egg, nsing it 
after first rinsing in the water prepared. Dry in the shade, stiffen 
with a very small bit of gnm-arabic in the last rinse, nnless the silk 
is heavy; if so, it will look better without. The best manner in 
which laondry maids can iron a silk dress is, to have a nice new piece 
of stove pipe, which is perfectly dean, heated and placed through a 
stick, so that it cannot roll, the stick being longer than the pipe, and 
lity^ing across the back of chairs, or on tables ; let two persons take 
lidld of the silk and draw it over the pipe until well pressed ; this is 
much better than ironing in the usual manner. Light fawn and 
brown silks usually wash well, and need no mordants. Ribbons can 
be washed in the same manner, and ironed when dry by drawiog 
them across the flat iron. Soft India silks can be squeezed in the 
water, and ironed on the wrong side with a cool iron. Black silks 
should be sponged in a water prepared with gall and bran-water. 

To Wash Bombazines. — ^Make a good suds, add gall, and squeeze 
through the hand without rubbing. Binse thoroughly, and stiffen a 
very little with gum-arabic. Do not wring the goods ; when nearly 
dry, roll it in black cambric ; press slowly over black with a heavy 
iron on the wrong side^ leaving no marks of the iron, and put into it 
a fold as described in the directions to wash colored merinoes. 

To Wash Laos and Ekbboidebed Cubtaixs. — Pursue the same 
plan of washing as advised for embroideries. Prepare the starch in 
the same manner, using as much more water as is needed. Starch 
them in the same way, and roll them up until nearly dry cnongh to 
press. Pin sheets on the carpet, spread out the curtains, carefully 
shaping every scollop on the sheets, be careful to lay them perfectly 
straight, pin them in place, and leave them until quite dry. Barred 
muslins and harness pattern drapery better be ironed on the wrong 
side, as the trouble of spreading is much more than ironing, and 
they look very well ironed. 
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To Ibok Oottok Shebts. — Cotton aheets, if folded evenly, and 
laid tinder the ironing sheet, will be well pressed by ironing the 
other linen. Linen sheets need hard pressing over the whole surface 
and both sides of the hems. 

To Wash a White CoxmrEBPANB. — Soak it in a strong solution 
of soap and soda for forty-eight hours. If there are spots, rub them ; 
if not, boil it one hour in a boiler of suds, with three table-spoonfuls 
of soda, and two of turpentine. Einse in three waters without 
wrin^ng ; in the fourth rinsing put a little blue, and wring the way 
the warp runs. When it drains, squeeze out the water from the 
edges, and when partly dry spread it out carefully, that no creases 
from the wringing or line may be left. When dry, stretch and fold 
it evenly, and press it by laying a weight upon it. 

To Wash Blaiitketb.— Wash them in good suds until quite dean ; 
if much soiled, they will require two or three waters. Einse them in 
tepid water until clear, adding to the last rinsing water a very little 
fine soap. Hard or hot water should never be used in washing or 
rinsing any woollen goods. They shpuld be wrung very dry, snapped 
well to remove the wrinkles, and dried as soon as possible ; when 
dry, press with a moderate iron until smooth. 

Directions for scouring carpets, etc., and receipts for bleaching, la- 
bor-saving soap, etc., will be found in another part of this work. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DIEECTIONB FOE THE ENTEETAINMENT OP VISIT0E8. 

When inviting company never undertake more than you can per- 
form with credit to yourself; understand your resources, and what 
ought to be expected of you in your circumstances. Do not aim to 
an equality in entertainments with more wealthy people. 

To BEEVE A Good Dhtneb fob a Pabtt op Gentlemen who 
DO NOT USE Wine. — Unless the table is very handsome it should 
first be covered with a colored table-cloth, after which a white cloth 
must be spread evenly over the table. If twelve guests are invited, 
set fourteen plates, as before directed, with knife, fork, table-spoon. 
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naptin, goblet, and salt ; place the knife with the handle towards the 
right ; the fork on the left, with the handle towards the edge of the 
table; napkin and goblet on the right; spoon between goblet and 
plate ; and salt on the left. A side table should be spread, containing 
water, a plate of bread, extra napkins, fourteen large and twentj- 
oight small plates, also fruit, fiuts, and fruit napkins ; as many large 
and small knives and forks as there are small plates. 

The bread should be cut in squares, and a piece laid on each nap- 
kin. The castor should bo placed in the centre of the table, jellies 
and relishes at the comers, spoons put on tastily in places convenient 
for the dishes. When dinner is ready the lady of the house may 
inform her husband. The soup should be placed before the lady of 
the house, the soup plates having been placed beside her plate when 
the table was laid ; a waiter should fill the goblets while the soup is 
passing, which should be offered to every guest, commencing at her 
right hand, without remark. The host in the mean time should 
notice if any guest refuses soup ; if so, he will serve them with fish 
which stands before him. The waiter must notice when the guests 
are through with soup, take the plate immediately, and bring him 
fish if desired. The hostess must help the host last, and the host the 
hostess in like manner. When the fish has been served, remove soup, 
fish plates, knives, and forks. A boiled turkey is placed before the 
Lost, oyster sauce on his left, with the handle of the ladle towards 
the edge of the table ; potatoes on the right, which should be mashed ; 
and turnips on the left. It is not fashionable now for a lady to 
carve. Another platter containing beef may be placed before a guest, 
who is requested to carve ; and another to balance on the other side, 
with duck, or some other fowl, may be set before some other guest-, 
who should also bcf requested to carve. If ham or beef is on the table 
with the turkey, it will be all sufficient, but two distinct varieties of 
meat are absolutely necessary for a genteel dinner. When the guests 
have finished with this course, the table must be entirely cleared, and 
the first cloth removed ; the pudding should then be placed before the 
hostess, and the relishes before the host. She commences at the 
right as before, and passes a piece to each guest, the host passing the 
relishes. When this is finished the waiter brings on the fruit, nuts 
etc. ; the plates, napkins, knives, etc., are placed before each guest 
with as little parade as possible. When the dessert is finished, the 
lady gives a signal to the host, and rises from the table, taking the 
arm of her escort, who should have been seated at her right, and 
2 
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leads tlie waj to the parlor, where cofifee ehould be immediately 
serred, tmless served at the table as a last course. 

DiREOTiOKS FOB Eteniko Pabties. — ^It is foshioiiablo now to 
spread a table in the dining-room, to which the guests are invited for 
refreshment. Much t&sto can be employed in decorating the table ; 
where flowers are plenty, nothing is more beautiful than well-ar- 
ranged bouquets. A few articles are deemed essential for parties ; 
chicken salad, ice cream, whips or flummeries, jellies, fruits, nuts, 
coflee and tea, sandwiches, cakes, and fancy confectioneries. 

The large dishes should stand at the head and foot of the table, 
fancy dishes in the centre, to balance each other, and smaller in 
groups. Any person of taste can arrange to suit themselves much 
better than they can be directed. If you wish good coffee, don't 
allow it to be put on the fire until just before time to serve the re- 
freshments ; it is quite common to smell coffee two or three hours 
before it is served. For directions in preparing dishes, see different 
recipes in this work. 

If possible, have all your arrangements concluded early, that you 
may not look jaded or care-worn. Do not appear anxious if any 
accident occurs, take no notice of it, or pass it lightly ; don^t ask if 
this or that relishes, or if the evening has passed pleasantly ; take it 
for granted your guests are happy; nothing embarrasses visitors 
more than a fussy anxiety, fearing they are dull, etc. Be easy your- 
self, and your guests will feel the same. In your dress be simple, 
not pretending to make a show, that no person may feel that you are 
better dressed than themselves. Spend but little time with each 
guest, that all may receive your attentions, let your manners be quiet 
and dignified. If any guest brings a stranger uninvited, be particu- 
larly polite to them ; if a gentleman, introduce him first to your hus- 
band, and then to others near ; if a lady, introduce to the host, who 
will introduce her to others. In short, act the lady, and you will suc- 
ceed in making your entertainments pleasant for your guests. 

How TO Tbeat accidental CoMPAmr. — ^In the first place, make 
your friends welcome ; but do not make a fussy parade or show in 
doing it. If you can possibly do so, avoid cooking on their account ; 
it makes a person feel uncomfortable to find themselves the occasion 
of extra trouble. Better by far give them without comment the best 
the house affords ready prepared, and spend the time of the visit in 
their society. It is generally supposed our friends are not obliged to 
make visits to supply the deficiencies at home ; and wo ore to take the 
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visit as a desire for otfr society rather than the costly viaads with 
which we might load onr tahle. When friends come from a distance, 
he particularly careful not to have them imagine their visit ill-timed ; 
do not complain of poor help, or want of room to make them as com- 
fortahle as yon would wish. If you have a good room, give it them ; 
if, on the other hand, yonr acconmiodations are not snch as yon would 
desire on their account and your own, make no apology, do not let 
them see your mortification, hut act as though you felt satisfied with 
yourself and the world. If you have all you need, and your friends 
have hardly as much of this world as would he for their comfort, he 
careful not to wound their feelings hy an ostentatious show of the 
comforts you happen to he hlessed with, hut appear as though your 
friends were accustomed to every luxury, and these trifles were only 
a matter of course. When a friend arrives, it is expected they need 
the refreshment hoth of toilet and tahle ; as soon as congratulations 
are over, and their luggage arrived, show them to their rooms. Be 
sure that every article needed is there hefore you go up. Do not he 
obliged to call for water, towels, etc., hut let them think the room 
was in order for company before their arrivaL A bit of meat relishes 
well after a journey, if it can be obtained without too much trouble. 
Do not hurry your guests at their toilet, but be ready as soon as they 
have finished their toilet, to serve refreshments. 

Allow them to propose retiring at night, instead of saying your- 
self, " Our friends must be fatigued after their journey, and we will 
retire early on their account." If convenient, their room should be 
put in order while breakfast is serving ; if not, as soon as possible 
after. Do not allow a guest ever to feel that you are putting yourself 
to trouble on their account. If you make changes, do it quietly, that 
it may not be noticed. It is much more agreeable to a guest to be 
treated to phiin fare than to feel that they are making needless 
trouble. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CHAPTER TO HUSBANDS— EXCUSE FOB HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Febst of all you will say, Why was this chapter written ? What 
have husbands to do with housekeeping ? If they furnish the funds 
to supply the family, is not that sufficient ? What more can bo ex- 
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pected of OB? We love our familiea, and work hard to maintain them, 
tinrelj we cannot be expected to' be housekeepers too. When we 
married, we expected to find a housekeeper as well as companion in 
our wife — we never agreed to carry all the burdens of the family. 
True, and no true wife wishes it. We know you love your families, 
and often overtask yourself in your unwearied efforts to midntain 
them. Yet most of you, perhaps not all, in trifles that to you appear 
as light as air, add, unconsciously to yourself, many a care to your 
overburdened wife. It is with the hope, perhaps a vain one, of open- 
ing the eyes of yoimg husbands, before their habits are fixed, to the 
importance of thoughtfulness in minor matters, to ensure the comfort 
and happiness of the family circle, that this chapter is written. 
Want of punctuality, particularly at the mid-day meal, is perhaps one 
of the greatest of your failings. If you are able to furnish plenty of 
servants, it is a less trial than where none or only one can be em- 
ployed. The first object in all private families, as far as cooking is 
concerned, is, or should be, to suit the gentlemen of the family, espe- 
cially the head of the house. The dbhes that please him most, are 
the ofbenest served ; many times the wife exerts herself beyond her 
strength in the hope of pleasing her husband, by placing before him 
choice viands elaborately prepared, when by the delay of fifteen 
minutes, the whole dinner, which was perhaps a forenoon's work, is 
ruined. Sometimes delay is unavoidable, but usually business arrange- 
ments can be made, with sufi&cient accuracy, to ensure punctuality, 
provided its importance is appreciated. It is too often true, that 
something besides the regular business detains you — ^politics, argu- 
ments, long stories ; etc., etc. These matters surely can be deferred 
to a more convenient time. We have known a few gentlemen who 
always closed business at a given hour, let who would be wdting, 
and they succeeded in the world too. If this is the habit of a man, 
his friends and customers soon find it out. It would take but a few 
decided efforts to accomplish this. " (xentlemen, this is my hour for 
dining, '' is sufficient excuse to all lovers of good cheer, and there are 
but few of the " lords of creation," who do not fully sustain this 
character. Do you not remember, if you have been married a few 
years, many times to have found your dinner spoiled, wife out of 
tune, and yourself seriously annoyed, when you could, without iiyury 
to business, or even trespassing on the laws of courtesy, have been 
punctual to the moment? And again, when for important reasons 
you desire the dinner prompt, you have found it for from ready, have 
you not found fault, and been reproached with such want of rogu- 
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larity yourself, as to make it impossible to keep up a proper syBtem 
in the family f If not, yon are a pattern husband, whose example it 
"would be well for many to copy. If your wife has no servants, or not a 
sufficient number to do the work of the family, her time is as precious 
as yours, and the moments wasted waiting for you, must be made up 
by extra exertion through the day, or taken from the hours necessary 
for repose at mght. You think little of this, or your practice would be 
different. 

FATTLT-FnTDWo. — ^This too is a serious trouble, especially with 
the inexperienced houskeeper. Don^t find fault, if you can avoid 
it, especially when the matter which annoys is before you. If 
the dinner is poor, it will not be improved by ill-nature. You may 
have, in selecting a companion, chosen one highly accomplished, 
without a particle of household knowledge ; you ought to have seen 
this defect removed before marriage. Few sensible young ladies, 
but would gladly educate themselves for accomplished housekeepers, 
could they have the time to do so, after they have been selected to 
fill the station of wife, but usually the young lady returns from 
school ignorant of all household matters, and marries almost im- 
mediately after ; you should take a part of the blame of the house- 
keeping mistakes on yourself, and charge her mother with the re- 
mainder. Encouragement will go further with the young wife, than 
blame. Never wish for the dishes your mother prepared for you 
when a boy. There is nothing of which a wife is more jealous than 
a mother-in-law's cookery ; besides, there is scarcely a doubt, that the 
very dishes so much longed for, would fail to please you now. When 
a boy, every thing relished with boyish zest ; but now, even your 
mother, noted for her cookery of the old-fashion dishes, if you have 
become accustomed to the more modem styles, would be found 
faulty. But suppose she was, and is now, a perfect housekeeper in 
all respects, is it kind or gentlemanly to put your mother, with her 
years of experience, in competition with your young and inexperienced 
wife? You must bear and forbear, as very likely your father did be- 
fore you, or you will never have a housekeeper in your wife. Avoid 
ridicule and bringing up mistakes, however absurd, before a third 
person, and never, under any circumstances, make apologies for your 
wife's failings before company at the table ; mistakes will be noticed 
less, if passed without remark, and your wife's feelings are of more 
account than the whole dinner, and your own mortification besides. 
The want of order in husbands, is also a trial of no small moment 
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to wives ; it is as easy for a gentleman to hang up bis coat, put awaj 
his overshoes, papers, hooks, etc., as for his wife to follow him as she 
would a child, rearranging all that he lays his hand on. The want 
of cleanliness, often tries patience sadly : what conld have heen pre- 
vented hy a little forethought in a few moments^ time, takes hours, 
perhaps, to remedy. Boots are not wiped on the rug, and soil the 
carpet ; umbrellas left in the ball to drain, stiun the carpet ; marble 
hearths are stained with tobacco juice, when spitoons are at hand, 
(we regret the necessity of alluding to this miserable habit;) and in 
many other ways an untidy man wUl increase the labor of the family. 
Sympathize with your wife in her trials ; these are not few, although 
you may wonder what she can have to trouble her. You expect her 
to be ready to Ibten to all that troubles you in business matters, 
while you are too apt to think she has no right to be tired by her 
cares. If you find her fatigued, you are sure she has been doing 
unnecessary work. You cannot see how a little sweeping, dusting, 
cooking, washing, ironing, mending, etc., with only two to provide 
food and clothing for, need to fatigue so much ; think she must be a 
poor manager ; your mother did all her work, and never complained 
of being tired ; and with a good girl, the work in such a small family 
ought to go on as smooth as oil. You forget that the duties she 
owes to society take more time than in your mother^s day; that 
servants do better with an eye on them, and are often almost worse 
than no help. You forget how often her head aches, for want of 
the walk or ride, to which she was accustomed at her father^s, and 
how cheerfully she submits to your circumstances, when perhaps 
she never made her own bed before she became your wife. If she 
has children, she often gets no rest night or day ; she never knows 
freedom from anxiety and care. Would jou exchange cares with her ? 
You know she suffers when your brow is clouded, perhaps more 
acutely than yourself, and also bears her own burdens. Do you 
not feel that your wife is under a species of obligation to you, for 
furnishing her with the comforts of life ; and do you not think you 
ought to be paid for it, by a relief, not only from hearing of the petty 
home troubles, but in being waited on, while at home, with anxious 
care ; the slippers and gown ready by the chair, and every thing to 
match, that selfish love would prompt? Do you think it necessary, 
when only wife is there, to ]>e entertaining, or is the newspaper of 
more interest than her conversation ? Do you know that these trifles 
make up a woman^s life, and that you are adding drop by drop to the 
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ODp of care, which is fast robbing her cheek of bloom, and hastening 
her departure to the land where the " weary soul finds rest " ? 

This chapter is intended for the affectionate husband, one that 
the world calls perfect, in this relation; not for brutes, who care only 
for themselves without regard to others. Woman^s nature is delicate, 
and easily chilled ; many a husband will be called upon to answer for 
a broken heart, and untimely death, who never dreamed of unkind- 
ness or neglect. Treat your wife with the same politeness you 
would were you not married to her. Too many, in public and pri- 
vate, are polite to every ono but their wife ; this is wrong, and a 
sensitive lady feels it sadly. You should not deceive your wife in 
regard to your income ; if sufficient to allow her luxuries, help, etc., 
she should know it; if economy is necessary, she should practise it : if 
once deceived, and trouble comes, she will be constantly on the look 
out for it. In shorty be her companion in all things, and let the 
union betwen you be perfect in every sense. As you desire her to 
please yon, so should you cultivate that which is pleasing to her ; 
never expecting the perfection in a wife, which you know she will 
not find in you. There are too often good excuses for failures in cook- 
ing, unknown to you. The cook-stove may be new, and as yet un- 
tested, or it may prove a poor baker, either drying or burning every 
thing that goes into the oven. Company may unavoidably detain the 
housekeeper so long, that the intended dessert cannot be prepared. A 
new dish may fail through a defect in the recipe, and in many other 
ways the best efforts of the housekeeper, especially the young, may 
fiul. Learn to bear those petty trials, not like a martyr, but receive 
with grace and good nature all reasonable excuses, or your young 
wife will become discouraged, and fail to become what you so much 
desire — a finished housekeeper. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ADVICE TO SERVANTS. 

A HOUSBEEEPER should posscss dccisiou of character, good temper, 
energy, system, neatness ; with a thorough knowledge of the different 
branches of housekeeping generally ; sufficient education to enable her to 
keep accounts accurately, and should understand enough of the usages of 
society, to know how to order, without confusion, the daily routine of a 
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genteel family. 8be is expected to look after all the female seirants in 
the house, to know that thej understand their duties, and dischargo 
them faithfully ; that nothing is wasted, or destroyed by carelessness 
or neglect. She takes charge of the store-room ; gives out the supplies 
to the cook, sees that she wastes nothing ; looks over the linen, and 
removes the stains before giving the soiled clothing to the laundiy- 
maid; examines and lays away the linen after ironing, mending all 
that requires it ; looks after the ftimiture ; counts and takes the charge 
of the silver; if there is no butler, does the marketing; keeps the 
family accounts ; etc. It is usually her duty to attend to the curing 
of the meats ; the preserving of fruits for winter use ; the preparation 
of the sweetmeats, pickles, catsups, confectionaries, etc. ; to see that 
the table is well laid, and the dessert arranged to send in at the proper 
time. She should show herself willing to be directed, and anxious to 
please the family. In giving orders, she should be mild, but firm, 
never passing over wilful neglect, or any misbehavior ; she should 
show no partiality in the kitchen, treating all with kindness, yet re- 
quiring a strict fulfilment on the part of each servant of her respective 
duties. She should feel the same interest for her employers, that she 
would for herself, and consider that she is responsible for all under her. 

Dxmxs OF THE Cook. — A first-rate cook should understand the art 
of dressing meat in every manner, the cooking of vegetables, prep- 
arations of desserts, etc. ; should be energetic, prompt, orderly, and, 
above all, neat with her cooking, as well as in her person and kitchen. 
If she has no assistant, which is often the case, in moderate families, sho 
should so plan her work that the vegetables are ready in time to bo 
dished with the meat, that the one may not be spoiled, waiting for 
the other. She should keep the kitchen clock full up to the town 
time, and never keep the gentlemen waiting for dizmer one moment. 
In the morning, she should be the first person astir in the house, and 
unless she has a scullion or chore-boy to do it for her, clean her grate 
or stove thoroughly, make the fire, sweep and dust her kitchen, and 
wipe off the stove; while the fire is kindling, should go to her 
room, wash, arrange her hair, and dress neatly, and then proceed 
with her breakfeast. No cook should allow herself ever to dress her 
hair in the dress she is to wear about her cooking, as there is fdways 
danger of loose hair hanging to the dress. While the family are at 
breakfeast, she should wash all the dishes and kettles soiled in the 
preparations for breakfeast. If fowls are to be dressed for dinner, 
they should be killed, or any other preparations for dinner may be 
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commenced. If any thing is needed for the kitohen, and there is no 
housekeeper, make a list of the articles and send them to the ladjr of 
the honse, hefore the master goes out, that he may order them sent 
home. Examine the meats on hand ; if there is danger of loss from 
longer keeping, either lay it in brine, or contrive some method to 
cook it. See that flies do not get to the fresh meat ; if it is already 
blown, cnt the part off without delay. In dishing dinner, serve first 
snch things as will injure the least by standing in the oven to keep hot, 
and last that which should be eaten as soon as served ; if many dishes 
are in progress, she cannot dish the whole dinner herself, without the 
danger of spoiling some ; therefore some person should assist her in 
this. The most important dishes, making of gravies, etc., she should 
take wholly upon herself, and not allow a dish sent to the table with- 
out inspection. The platters and covered dishes should be heated, 
ready, so that there will be no confusion attending the serving of the 
viands. Each dish should be wiped, with a clean towel, before send- 
ing it to the table, or spatters of gravy, butter, etc., will give the 
whole an untidy look. 

A cook is often nervous, especially when dishing dinner ; this is a 
serious failing, and can be overcome with watchfulness and system 
combined ; the trouble generally is, she either does not understand 
her duties, lacks system, or undertakes more than with the conve- 
niences furnished her she can well perform. It requires patience to 
overcome difficulties in every station in life, and perhaps the cook, 
living as she does over a heated stove, constantly anxious for the suc- 
cess of her dishes, feeling tried with failures which must sometimes 
occxu*, requires a double amount to enable her to perform her duties 
cheerfully, with comfort to herself and others. There is certainly 
nothing more uncomfortable in a family, than an ill-natured disoblig- 
ing cook, ready to snap at every person coming into her domdn, like 
a cross dog gnawing a bone. The cook, too, can destroy and waste 
more than any other servant in the family, unless she feels the import- 
ance of being faithful in small things, without realizing that she is 
failing in any part of her duty to the family who employ her, and would 
be highly offended at even a hint of the fact, when at the same time, 
did she realize the truth, she would herself be the first to correct it. It 
is not that servants have no wish to be faithful, that they so often fail, 
but because their consciences are uneducated in these respects; a care- 
ful and consistent mistress, who shows she is willing to do her duty 
to her servants, can, by proper instruction, enlighten them, and so 
impress their minds with the importance to themselves, as well as 
2* 
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others, of fblfiUing their daties conscientiooflly in every matter that 
comes within their province. 

Chambebmaid. — The chambermaid is generally also the honse> 
maid ; she is expected to make up the beds, do all the other part of 
tlie chamber-work, sweep and dust the parlors ; wipe the paint, etc. 
In most small families, where few servants are employed, she sets the 
tables, waits at dinner, cleans the silver, and assists in the ironing. 
When her daties are varions, she will find it very important to be up 
in good season, that the parlors may be arranged, before the family 
leave their rooms. If the cook or laondrymaid waits at breakfast, 
she should, while this meal is being served, air the chambers, shake 
np the beds, carry down the slops, and wash the chamber-crockery. 
If she has the charge of the diniDg-room, putting it in order is her 
first work after breakfast ; when this is finished make up the beds, 
sweep and dust the chambers. The next thing in order is the sweep- 
ing and dusting of hall and stairs ; and lastly, the porch or portico. 
After this, a pail of clean suds should be prepared, and every spot of 
soil on the paint be removed, wiping each place wet with the snda, 
with a soft dry cloth. If any spots are to bo seen on the carpets, let 
them be rubbed out ; and if the windows are dusty, or fly-specked, 
cleanse them. {See HousK-OLEANmo.) If it is her duty to wait at 
dinner, she should change her dress, after arranging her hair, etc. ; 
putting on a neat print, with a white apron : nothing looks more silly 
than a table-waiter decked in finery. A chambermaid should particu- 
larly guard against curiosity ; never meddling with any thing belong- 
ing to ladies occupying the chambers, or using their combs, etc. The 
dress of a chambermaid should never look soiled ; as her work is neat, 
there is no excuse for a slovenly appearance. Particular directions 
on the care of chambers will be found in another part of this work. 

Lax72(dbymaid. — Directions for washing are contained in another 
chapter of this work ; but a few hints farther on this subject, may 
not be deemed superfluous. The laundrymaid will do well to bring 
in, the evening before washing, as much water as her extra tubs, 
etc., will conveniently contain. She should know that all her wash- 
ing apparatus is in order ; that she has in the house, soap, starch, in- 
digo, or whatever she may need on the morrow. She should rise 
very early to enable her, in winter, to dry the linen the same day 
it is washed ; and, in summer, to secure the cool of the morning for 
the most fatiguing part of the work. The clothes should be hung up 
systematically on the line, the shirts and articles to starch by them- 
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selves 80 that, when taken down, the folding can be done without 
handling them twice. If any part of the linen is necessarily hung in an 
exposed part of the yard, let the table and bed linen be selected to 
occupy that part of the line. As fast as the clothes dry, bring them 
in, and lay them on a clean table. If possible, fold as many of the 
plain clothes, the evening after washing, as can be ironed the next 
day. In ironing,«be careful not to break buttons or bend hooks. (See 

DiBEOnONS FOfi WASHma, STABOHISa, IieONINO, ETC.) 

NuBSEMAiD. — A very young person should never be trusted with 
the entire care of children, especially infants. It requires more judg- 
ment and experience than they usually possess, to fill a place of such 
importance in the family. Many children have been ruined for life, 
by employing young girls to take the charge of them. A woman 
employed to take the care of children, should be possessed of good 
common sense, a kind heart, decision of character, without being 
stem ; an agreeable countenance, without deformity of eye or impedi- 
ment of speech. She should bo a person of known integrity, and 
particularly truthful. Iler health should be robust, particularly if tho 
children occupy the same room ; expert with the needle, and in per- 
son scrupulously neat and orderly. It is the duty of the nursemaid to 
wash, dress, and feed the children; to join them in their sports; amuso 
them by pleasant stories ; walk and ride with them at stated times ; 
and attend to all their habits. A judicious nurse will not be governed 
by the children, neither will she find it necessary to resort to corporeal 
punishment. She should carefully avoid irritating, or bringing into 
notice forbidden objects ; but for the child's sake, should never give 
np to its caprices. If the same nurse has the charge of a child the three 
first years of its life, she can form its character at will ; that is, always 
provided her influence is not interfered with. If the nurse is pas- 
sionate, untruthful, deceptive, or superstitious, the child will be tainted. 
Many a person suffers through life from the superstitions received 
from the nurse in babyhood. She must carefully watch the child's 
diet, allowing what appears to agree with it only. If teething, tho 
state of the bowels must bo particularly noted. If it has taken cold, 
its breathing must bo watched with care. If infectious diseases are 
prevalent, the symptoms must be looked for ; and in many other ways, 
a good nurse will, with watchful, zealous care, look out for the well- 
being of the little ones under her care. (See Intants.) 

Maid of All Wobk. — ^Mo«jt people employ but one female assist- 
ant in the kitchen, and but few employ three ; unless there are s^ 
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nmnber of small children who need the constant attention of a nnrae. 
The maid of all work is expected to cook phdn food well, the mis- 
tress nsnallj preparing desserts, making cakes, sweetmeats, pickles, 
etc ; she also expects to assist, if the family is large, on washing day, 
takes care of the parlors, etc. Unless the help is efficient, she expects 
to teach her, and if the help is naturally intelligent, she soon hecomes 
expert in all the branches of honsework. Each sermnt in the family 
adds to as well as performs her part of the labor of the family ; 
and in families where so much is to be done that each department re- 
quires its especial servant, it is usually the case that the work for 
each is perhaps harder than that performed by the one assistant in a 
small family, besides being much more healthy from its variety. 
It is much more fatiguing to be employed in one steady routine than 
to work more hours with constant change ; no females show better 
health than our country girls, hastening from one thing to another, 
from morning till night — washing, baking, ironing, etc., as e«ch 
day's duties come around. Every effort should be made to lighten 
the kitchen burdens : the wood and water should be near ; the kitchen 
and dining-room, if possible, should be on the same iloor with the 
cellar. Punctuality in meals is highly important, and where three 
meals are prepared, an early breakfast is a great lift to a day*s 
work. The maid should learn to save steps. When clearing and set- 
ting table, use a small waiter to carry the articles needed, instead of 
taking one thing at a time. Sheets can be nicely pressed by laying 
them under the ironing sheet while doing the otlier part of tlie iron- 
ing ; and in many ways steps can be saved and fatigue avoided while 
performing the labor fully as well. The situation of maid of all work 
is more pleasant, in one respect, in the family than that of cook, 
chambermaid, etc., in large families; she is by herself, and not 
troubled by the petty quarrels which are almost always occurring be- 
tween servants of the same household. When her day's work is over 
she has nothing to trouble her ; she can sew, read, or in some other 
pleasant manner spend her evenings ; while usually where a number 
fill the kitchen, the time, if not wickedly spent, is foolishly wasted. 

Drbss of Sebtants gekeballt. — ^Never ape those who employ 
you. Ton are much more respectable in a plain dress than if decked 
in silks. A plain but neat dress would become you much better than 
showy finery ; but, however you may choose to dress when going 
out, never appear about your work in any thing the least approach- 
ing to finery ; let your hair be always smooth, and your dress neatly 
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fitted and well made, of a material that will wash without ii^cirj. 
When waiting at table, ironing, or baking, a white apron looks both 
neat and beooming. Always have a neat snn-bonnet to wear when 
doing the errands of the honse ; keep jonr feet neat, wear light shoes 
in the dry season, bat gnard against wetting yonr feet washing days. 
Bathe yonr person often, particularly the feet ; being over the stove 
heat so much as is necessary for you in your several duties, occasions 
your feet to perspire so much as often to make you disagreeable. 
Indiarrubbers, too, have the same effect if constantly worn, and are 
very unhealthy. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

OAEVINa 

BuTGHBBS divide a bullock into eighteen different parts. Sirloin^ 
which is the best part of the animal, extending from the rump to the 
fore rib»; rump, which lies back of the sirloin ; fore ribs, between the 
sirloin and middle ribs ; middle ribs, between the fore ribs and chuck 
ribs ; chuck ribs, between the middle ribs and sticking place ; stick- 
ing place, between the chuck ribs and cheek ; thin flanks, the belly 
xmder the sirloin ; brisket, under belly, below the ribs ; edge bone, 
under the rump; buttock, under the edge bone; mouse buttock, 
under the buttock, being part front of edge bone and buttock, and 
back of the thin flanks ; leg of mutton piece, on the fore shoulder, 
between the chuck ribs and shin ; shin, the lower part of the fore- 
leg ; leg, the lower part of the hind-leg ; cheek clod, on the breast 
below Uie sticking place ; thick flank, the front and upper part of tho 
hind-leg. Besides these parts, there is the heart, the liver, tongue, 
palate, sweetbreads, kidneys, skirts, and tripe. The tripe is the pre- 
pared stomach. The sweeetbreads are situated between the bottom 
of the stomach and vertebra of the loins, extending from the liver to 
the spleen. The skirt is the respiratory muscle which diodes the 
throat into two cavities : the thorax and the abdomen. 

The best roasts and steaks come from the sirloin. The best slices 
are cut near the ribs, extending from five to eight inches on the side 
of the beef. These steaks are called " Porter-house steaks.^' Next 
the porter-house comes sirloin. The whole ham is used for dried 
beef. The best boiling pieces of corned beef come from the brisket. 
Good steaks are also cut from the fore shoulder. The best soup bone 
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is the shaok of the hind leg, called the leg by bntchers. The part 
called the eticking piece, is nsnally boiled for minoe pie& 

The terms bntchers use in dividing a calf are, loin, (kidney end,) 
loin, (chnmp end,) fillet, hind knuckle, fore knuckle, neck, (best end,) 
scrag, blade bone, breast, brisket, head, pluck, liver, light, or lungs, heart, 
sweetbreads ; the largest of which is caUed the throat sweetbreads, 
and the smallest the wind-pipe sweetbreads ; the rennet or stomach, and 
the feet. The loin chump end lies from the end of the backbone to 
the kidney loin ; next to this from the backbone to the breast, and 
between the chuihp loin and the best neck end. The scrag Ilea 
between the head and the best neck piece. The brisket is below the 
scrag on the front. The breast is the belly ; the fore-knuckle is the 
fore leg ; the hind knuckle is the hind leg. The fillet lies between 
the hind knuckle and the chump loin, and extends to the breast. The 
feet embrace the leg to the knee. The head embraces the brain and 
tongue. The fillet is usually stuffed and roasted. The loin, breast and 
shoulders are roasted plain. Pics are made from the breast or neck. 
Outlets are cut from the fillet. Pot-pies are made from the neck ; 
stews from the knuckle ; soups from the feet. 

The parts of a lamb are fore and hind quarters. The fore quarter 
includes one shoulder, with half the neck and breast, and the hind 
quarter consists of one leg, and half the loin. A leg of lamb is usu- 
ally boiled, also the shoulder. Whole quarters are roasted. 

Mutton is cut up by the butchers into the leg, loin, (best end,) 
chump end of loin, neck, (best end,) scrag, shoulder, breast. The leg 
is boiled ; also the neck. The shoulder is stewed. The two loins are 
roasted together, and are called a saddle of mutton. 

The butchers divide the hog into the spare rib. It lies between 
the head and fore-loin, and is usually roasted. The hands are the fore 
shoulders ; the spring is the belly, the legs or hams, the fore and hind 
loin, between the leg and spare rib. The leg is boUed or roasted ; 
when salted is called a horn* A hand is usually fried, and when salted 
is called a shoulder. The belly pieces and loins are fried or baked ; 
when salted, the bones should be removed. The head and feet are 
best boUed for souse or head-cheese. The tenderloin makes the best 
steak. 

DiBXOTioNs TO Oasvb ▲ RoAST OP BssF. — ^Thc knife should be of 
good steel, and sharp, and not too heavy. A large heavy-handled 
carving-knife is very awkward to manage. The platter containing 
the beef should be near the carver, that he may not be obliged to 
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reach over the table. His seat should be high, or if not, he may be 
allowed to stand while carving. In a sirloin of beef, cut the out- 
side pieces thin, lengthwise of the bone, drawing the knife through 
with a qnick movement, and laying them in order on the platter, until 
there are as many slices cut as there are persons to be helped. Now 
cnt the inside meat in the opposite direction, cutting across the bone, 
laying the slices, which should be very thin, in order by themselves. 
When filling the plates, give each person an outside and inside piece, 
that the beef may be equally enjoyed by all, but do not overload the 
plates, nothing destroys a delicate appetite sooner than an overloaded 
plate. If the slices are large, divide them. 

To Cabvb a Leg of Mutton. — ^Lay the joint back down ; cut the 
first slice across the lower part, about one-fourth of the distance be- 
tween the knuckle and cramp bone. Cut the slices towards the 
thickest part, until it is sliced to the bone. Then cut the thin part 
near the thickest part until it is sliced to the bone. Then cut the 
part near the knuckle lengthwise. The best pieces are in the thickest 
part of the leg, but those near the knuckle are miserable cold. If any 
is left, let it be the thickest and best part. 

To Oabve a HAirNCH of Venison. — Place the joint lengthwise on 
the platter, bringing the thickest part nearest the carver. Make the 
first cut to the bone across the haunch, about one-fourth of the dis- 
tance between the knuckle-bone, and the extreme end of the haunch ; 
then cut slices lengthwise from the first cut to the bone at the oppo- 
site end. A haunch of mutton is carved in the same manner. 

To Oartb a Saddle of Mutton. — Cut the slices lengthwise from 
end to end on each of the back-bones. If too large, divide them, and 
give each person a bit of fat from the sides. 

To Cabvb a Loin of Veal. — Carve exactly as you would a sirloin 
of beef^ except this : the carver turns over the loin, and removes both 
kidney and fat, before cutting any slices. These are helped with the 
veal. 

To Cabvb a Shouldeb of Mutton. — ^Lay the joint on the platter, 
with the back uppermost. Cut the leanest parts to the bone across 
the joint. The most delicate slices are cut each side of the blade- 
bone. The most tender of the meat is under the blade-bone, and the 
best fat lies at the under part of the thick end. A shoulder of veal 
is managed much as a shoulder of mutton. 
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To Cabtb jl Filuet of Ybal. — Give to each peraon a thinfllioe 
cnt through, with the dressing and some of the outside. 

To Cabvs ▲ Bbsabt ov Yeal. — ^The ribs should be separated 
from the brisket Gut the small bones and serve t^em, divide the 
long ribs, and help to suit the di^erent individuals at the table. 

To Oabtx a Lxo ov Laicb. — Carve as a leg of mutton. Lay it 
in the platter back down. 

To Oabtx a Fobs Quabteb of Lamb. — The cook should cnt round 
the shoulder, and lift the meat without marring the Joint ; and crowd 
in between the ribs butter, pepper, salt, and, if relished, lemon juice ; 
then replace the shoulder; put a rufOe of paper on the Joint, lay it on 
a clean dish, and send it to the table. It is first cut similar to a shoulder 
of mutton ; then the neck is separated from the ribs, and served ac- 
cording to choice. 

To Oabtx a Ham. — Lay the back up ; cut slices as thin as possible 
near the middle of the ham to the bone ; and also near the tliin end 
of the ham. Help a bit of lean and fat together. 

To Oabtx a Boiled Oalf^s Head. — OalTs head consists of a 
number of choice parts ; which should be diTided so that each person 
may have a share. The sweetbread lies at the fleshy part of the neck- 
end. Cnt slices across the cheeks to the bone lengthwise. KemoTe 
the eye with the point of the knife from the socket ; divide it and 
help those with it who prefer it. RemoTC the jaw-bone and carve 
the lean meat under it. The palate lies under the head, and by some is 
much esteemed. Divide the parts, giving every person some of each. 

To Oabtx a Tonquk. — ^The best slices are midway between the 
root and the tip of the tongue. Cut the tongue through, dividing it, 
and slice quite thin ; help those who desire them, to the fat and 
kernels. 

To Oabtx a Roast Pio. — ^If the pig is senred whole at the table, 
the carver first removes the head, striking the neck joint ; this is 
laid on a plate, and divided for those who prefer that part of the pig. 
It is then laid open at the back-bone from neck to tail, and laid crack- 
ling side down. After this is done, divide the ribs, and serve a part 
of the crackling and dressing to each person. If the pig is pMtly 
carved by the cook, the carver may finish as already directed. 
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To Cabyb a Fowl. — Pltoe the fork finnly into the thick part of 
the breast ; take slices from each side of the breast-bone, extending 
the whole length of the fowl ; joint and remove the wings, and divide 
them at the first joint. Divide the ligaments of the legs, and twist 
them oat of their sockets, and separate them at the first joint. Now 
enter the point of the knife at the breast in the direction of the merry- 
thought or wish-bone, which is displaced by lifting the bone, and 
pressing backward. The collar-bones, which lie on each side of the 
merry-thonght, must now be lifted np by the knife, at the broad end, 
and forced towards the breast-bone, nntil the part to which they aro 
fastened, breaks off; cnt through the ribs on each side, and remove 
the breast. Now tnm np the back-bone, and press the knife firmly 
across it near the middle, lifting the lower end at the same time with 
the fork, nntil the bone gives way ; then torn the lower end of the 
back from the carver, and remove the bones from each side ; this 
is easily done by placing the point of the knife on the place where 
the side bones are joined to the vertebrsd. There is mnch choice in 
the parts of a fowl : the white meat being esteemed the most deli- 
cate ; some, however, prefer the dark meat. The dmm-stick is the 
coarsest part of the fowl. Duck is carved in the same manner, as also 
prairie-hens. 

To Oasve a TxTBiaEY OB CHOOSE. — ^The art of carving these consists 
in cntting as many slices as possible from them without catting up the 
carcass. The wings and legs are removed in the same manner as 
fowls. TVben the carcass is divided, proceed as directed in carving 
fowls. Pheasants are carved like a turkey ; cut as many slices from 
the breast as possible. 

Pabtbidges are carved like & common fowl ; though the merry- 
thought is never removed unless the bird is unusually large. 

To Oabvb Piosons ahd Quails. — ^All birds of this size are divided 
in the middle of the back. Blackbirds are served whole. 

To Oabvb a Habe ob BASBrr. — In this country the hare is seldom 
served ; it is carved the same as a rabbit. Enter the knife at the 
shoulder on each side of the back-bone, and cut lengthwise the whole 
length of the animal, dividing it in three different parts ; then divide 
the back-bone of a rabbit into two and that of a hare into four parts. 
The back and legs of a hare are the best parts, although the shoulders 
are much prized by some. The best parts of a rabbit are the back 
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and legs. Some prefer remoying the bead of a rabbit before sending 
it to the table. 

To Cabte Fisn. — ^To carve fish well a fish-trowel is very necessary, 
as with this instrument they may be carved without breaking the 
flakes. 

To Cabye ▲ God's Head. — ^Cut slices from the fish through the 
back, reaching half down the sides. Commence to cut the slices some 
few inches from the head, and serve with them a part of the sound, 
which 11^ under the back-bone, and lines it. The most of the head 
is considered very fine. The palate and soft part about the jaw-bone 
are much esteemed. 

To Oabvb Salmon. — Gut salmon lengthwise, as also nil other 
short-grained fish. In serving this fish, do not help one person to the 
thick and another to the thin part, but divide the two parts equally. 

To Gabvb Haddock. — This is a long-grained fish, and the slices 
should be cut round the body. 

To Serve Mackebxl. — ^Out slices of this lengthwise, from the head 
to the tail 

To Sebyb a Baked Fish. — ^If the grain is coarse, pass the fish- 
trowel through, taking round shces with the dressing. If fine- 
grained fish, cut them the other way, and serve some of the- dressing 
with it. 

Ttbbot. — ^Enter the fish-trowel at the head, and press it along the 
back-bone the whole length of the fish. Slices may then bo served 
from the back-bone to the fins on both sides, those nearest the centre 
being most prized. When the upper side is served, lift the back-bone 
with the fork, and divide the lower part in tlie same manner. The 
fins are considered the most delicate, a portion of which should be 
served with the other part of the fish. 

To Sebye Ebls. — These are cut into pieces through the bone; 
the middle slices are the choice bits. 

Pan Fish. — If very small, they are served whole ; if large, they are 
cut in pieces by the cook before frying. 

To Sebve Soup. — If soup is served for a first course by the carver, 
he should pour but one ladlefull into a plate. Persons are often 
overtaxed to get rid of the contents of their soup-plate. 
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CHAPTER I. 

NUTBITION. 

NuTBinoN consists in the process by which food, taken into the 
stomach, is changed and prepared to repair the natural loss of the 
system. The first change is produced by a substance or juice, un- 
like any other, placed in the stomach of each animal by the All-Wise. 
It is called Gastric Juice, and is said to consist of hydrochloric acid, 
gastric mucus, and water. It is very powerful, reducing all sub- 
stances capable of digestion to a uniform paste of a grayish color, 
called Chyme, which, passing into other organs, meets Bile, Pan- 
creatic Juice, and other acids, and changes to a milky substance 
called Chyle, which, in its turn, being taken up by minute vessels called 
Lacteals, goes through another transformation, until it finally reaches 
and is united with the blood, and by it is carried to every part of the 
body, thoroughly renovating the system in its course. It is a well- 
known fact, that the animal system experiences a daily waste ; but 
few are aware to how great an extent it may be said we decay to 
exist. It is thought we so entirely change, that in a few years 
every part of the original matter composing our body is consumed, 
its place being occupied by entirely new formations. This constant 
loss must be supplied by elements similar to those already exhausted, 
or wearied nature, unable to do its appointed work, retires in dis- 
gust, leaving premature age, or death, master of the field. There is 
a continual war between the oxygen of the air and the body ; every 
breath we breathe, or muscle we exert, a portion of our blood is used 
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up by this oxygen. It does not, however thus ezhaost without a 
return : it is by this battle between the oxygen of the air and the 
carbon of the blood, that animal heat is evolved ; when this ceases 
entirely, death is snre to be tlie result. This it is that kills the frozen 
man ; as long as any carbon remains in the system, heat will c^tainly 
be evolved. A man with a hearty breakfast can much better with- 
stand the piercing blasts of winter than one with his stomach empty. 
The oxygen, in the case of a freezing man, first consames the ftt| 
then the lean, and lastly the brain ; when all the carbon is destroyed, 
or consumed, the body soon sinks to the temperature of the atmos- 
phere, and death ends the strife. In the words of Liebig, ** the animal 
body acts as a furnace, which we supply with fbeL It signifies 
nothing what intermediate forms food may assume, what changes it 
may undergo in the body, the last change is, uniformly, the con- 
version of its carbon into carbonic acid, and of its hydrogen into 
water ; the unassiroilated nitrogen of the food, along with the nn- 
burned, or unoxidized carbon, is expelled in the urine, or in the solid 
excrements. In order to keep up in the furnace a constant tempera- 
ture, we must vary the supply of fbel, according to the external 
temperature— that is, according to the supply of oxygen. In the 
animal body, the food is the fdel : with a proper supply of oxygen, we 
obtain the heat given out during its oxidation or combustion. In 
winter, when we take exercise in a cold atmosphere, and when, con- 
sequently, the amount of inspired oxygen increases, the necessity for 
food containing carbon increases in the same ratio ; and by gratify- 
ing the appetite thus excited, we obtain the most efficient protection 
against the most piercing cold. A starving man is soon frozen to death ; 
and every one knows that the animals of prey, in the arctic regions, 
far exceed in voracity those of the torrid zone. In cold and tem- 
perate climates, the air, which incessantly strives to consume the 
body, urges man to laborious efforts, in order to fumish the means 
of resistance to its action ; while, in hot climates, the necessity of 
labor to provide food is far less urgent.^^ " According to the preced- 
ing exposition, the quantity of food is regulated by the number of 
respirations, by the temperature of the air, and by the amount of 
heat given off to the surrounding medium." — See Liebig^s Animal 
Chemistry, p. 16. But heat is not all that is wanting to repair the 
wastes of the system ; we need food, not only to create heat for 
warmth, but to renew the wastes of the body caused by the labor of 
each day. The food best adapted to give strength furnishes the least 
heat, and that which the soonest furnishes heat strengthens the 
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least. Blood is the same heat at the frigid zone as the torrid. The 
same proportion of the heat-giving properties united with the oxygen, 
is necessarj for all climes. The more oxygen we inhale, the more 
food is needed ; the warmer we dress, the less heat does our hody 
give off to surrounding objects. The blood flows through the lungs 
at the rate of fifteen hundred pounds every hour, or twenty-five 
pounds each minute. It meets there the air, takes up its oxygen, 
and rushes on its way, carrying and equally distributing warmth to 
every part of the body. But although, as has been stated, the gas- 
trio juice is capable of reducing to paste, and the other juices to 
blood, every digestible article taken into the stomach, it is not capable 
of converting the properties of any food to the properties of any 
other. It cannot make fibre-creating substances heat-giving, or 
beat-giving fibrous. It cannot change poison to healthy nutriment, 
or make healthy food injurious. Our stomachs have not the power to 
choose what shall flow through the veins of our body, and what shall 
be discarded. Many imagine, if food digests, it is all that is needed 
to produce the desired result ; when often the food is of such a na- 
ture as to seriously inconvenience the body for days and weeks. 
The brain is as seriously a&ected by our method of living as any 
other part of the body. The irritability of children often arises from 
improper food, and many nervous persons are thus affected by the 
same cause. The amount of nourishment absolutely necessary to 
sustain in health the animal body, is varied, as has been seen, by the 
amount of oxygen ' respired, and otherwise taken into the system 
through the pores of the skin ; more oxygen being taken into the 
system in cold weather than warm, as the atmosphere in summer, 
containing more moisture than during the cold of winter, is received 
by the lungs, filling the same space which in winter is occupied by 
pure air alone. Thus the amount of oxygen consumed in cold 
weather must be proportionably greater than during the warm 
months of summer ; consequently more nourishing food, rich with 
carbon, is needed during winter to sustain health than during the 
warm season. Here is seen the wisdom and goodness of our Creator, 
as is expressed most beautifully by the Psalmist, when he says: 
" These all wait upon thee, that thou mayest give them their meat 
in due season.'^ During the warm months of summer, while most 
of the animal creation are rearing their young, and consequently out 
of season, vegetables are in their prime, affording nearly or quite all 
the food absolutely essential to man. Comparatively few of the 
esculent vegetables can be preserved in perfection for a great length 
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of time, while the grains and a few seeds most rich in the principal 
elements, can be preserved, with proper care, in any climate, for 
an indefinite period. To the inhabitants of the frozen regions, 
where vegetation is almost unknown, animal food is found to be 
most conducive to health and comfort, containing a very large per- 
centage—over sixty per cent.— of carbon ; while the natives of the 
south, feasting on their delicious fruits, containing not over twelve per 
cent, of this heat-giving property, enjoy health and happiness on a 
diet that would soon destroy the northerners. Should the natives of 
the warm r^ions follow the example of travellers, creating artificial 
appetites by stimulating condiments, so that the use of animal food 
would become universal, diseases more terrible than any that have 
yet visited our globe, would, undoubtedly, be the consequence of this 
transgression of the laws of nature. The inhabitants of the extremes 
furnish to us an example in respect to diet it would be well to 
follow. Wo have, to be sure, more latitude in the selection of food, 
yet we should remember that our food is prepared for us by the 
Almighty with particular reference to each season, and were we 
to follow the dictates of reason, from infancy to old age, all things 
being equal, a perfect organization of the body, with strong nerves 
and vigorous intellect, unshackeled by dyspeptic hypochondria, with 
a healthy, happy old age, would be the result. It is not only impor- 
tant that the proper food is chosen, but that it is taken at proper 
intervals. No doubt the old fashion of twelve o'clock dinners is, to 
persons taking exercise, most conducive to health. If late dinners are 
the most convenient, lunches should be taken at eleven or twelve. 
Infants and children need food oftener than adults, as they breathe 
oftener, and therefore consume more oxygen in proportion to their 
size than adults. Persons, whose respiratory organs are debilitated 
by disease, or are naturally weak, consume less oxygen than those of 
a contrary formation, and consequently require less food containing 
carbon. 

In selecting food, avoid too much sameness, not only as to the 
articles of food, but to the elements of which they are composed. 
Variety is necessary, as a want of appetite for one kind of food, used 
constantly for a length of time, fully shows ; nature craves, usually, 
what it requires. The brute creation understand this law of the sys- 
tem, seeking change, often wandering to different parts of the pasture 
for new herbage, eating sand, visiting salt licks, sulphur springs, etc. 

The chapter following will, we hope, with what has already been 
stated, enable the housekeeper wisely to select such food as will best 
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secure the health and comfort of each member of her family, accord- 
ing to their different occnpations, ages, and state of health. Food can 
be 80 Taried, in the arrangement of the several courses, as to fnrnish 
at each meal all the essentials needed by the family. But, too often, 
this is entirely lost sight of, and the several dishes served, though 
differing mnch in taste, possess in themselves the same elements^ fur- 
nishing to the body bnt a small part of the food needed to enable 
natnre to carry out in perfection the purpose for which the several 
elements of food were created. 
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CHAPTER IL 

ELEMENTS OP FOOD. 

It is as absolutely necessary to the healthy growth of vegetables 
as animals, that the waste going on without interrnption in all grow- 
ing vegetation should be supplied by elements corresponding to those 
constantly exhausting ; and here we see the wisdom and goodness of 
the Creator in adapting one part of his creation to meet the wants of 
the other, having formed animals and vegetables sufficiently analogous 
to possess independently in themselves all the nutriment needed for 
each other, except that to which each has access, namely, air and 
water ; the latter, however, is furnished in some measure to each by 
the combination of the oxygen and hydrogen received with their ali- 
ment. All animal food Is rich in the four most essential elements to 
man, namely, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen ; it also con- 
tains many other very important elements to our well-being; as 
phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, potassium, lime, iron, and water, which 
is a compound. Phosphorus is to be found in all animals in the state 
of phosphoric acid. This, united with lime, forms the phosphate of 
lime, never absent from bono. Sulphur is to be found in all animal 
substances ; it is this that in the egg blackens silver. Chlorine is one 
of the parts of salt, which is composed of chlorine and sodium. Po- 
tassium is found in a very small degree in animals, and is the base of 
potash. Lime united with phosphorus has been noted. Iron, in the 
state of oxide, is found in minute portions in all animals. Water, 
composed of hydrogen and oxygen, is found ready formed. Blood 
contains 80 per cent, of water, and flesh 76. It is calculated that the 
human body makes up three-fourths of its weight in water. These 
are called the elements, and the four first named are the principal, 
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or essential elements.. The following are called the proximate prinoi^ 
pies of animals : fibrine, gelatine, albomen, oils and {&% osmazome, 
XMisein. Fibrine is the fleshy part of meat when freed from fat ; it is 
the basis of the meat, and when boiled onlj snffidentlj long to become 
tender, united with its gelatine, it is nutritive and strengthening. 
Gelatine is that part of the animal which, when dissolved and ex- 
tracted by long boiling, forms a jelly. It is found in all animals in 
the form of membranes surrounding the fibres of the muscles, in 
bones, and in the skin. It does not unite with fat, bat causes oU to 
unite with water, forming a milky liquid. When fat rises to the top 
of soups, it is because the soup is too weak. Albumen is found the 
most pure in the white of egg. There are in animals a boM and 
fluid albumen. It contains carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. 
Oil or fat consists of carbon and hydrogen, but little, if any, nitrogen. 
Osmazome is procured from an extract of meat. It is this that gives fla- 
vor to roasts, soups, etc. Casein is found in curds of milk, coagulated 
with rennet ; it is easy of digestion, and nutritious. As a general 
thing, large animals are of coarser grain than smalL Toung animals 
contain more gluten than old. This is the reason why a young 
chicken boils tender sooner than an old hen. The flesh of the female 
is more delicate than the male. Beef are never considered prime be- 
fore they are six years old. Each animal, unless stall-fed, is out of 
season when herbage is x>oor, or when rearing their young. No 
flesh is as sweet and healthy as that from animals fattened on grasses. 
The mode of killing has a great influence on the beef. What- 
ever tends to destroy or exhaust the irritability of the muscular fibre 
suddenly, hastens decay. This will be found to be the case when 
animals are heated by exercise just before killing. Animals should 
be well bled ; they should be kept fasting until the stomach is en- 
tirely empty of undigested food. Beef should fast a day or two ; 
smaller animals one day. Fowls from noon until morning, and others 
in the same ratio. Vegetables contain always carbon, oxygen, hy- 
drogen, and generally more or less nitrogen, though often in minute 
quantities. They also possess in themselves many other important 
substances ready formed, called the protimate principles of vegetables. 
Esculents are rich in the first five of these principles, starch, gluten, 
albumen, sugar, oils, tannin, acids, alkalies, jelly, and many others not 
connected with our subject. Jelly, as all housekeepers well know, is 
to be found in all fruits, but more particularly in the currant, apple, 
gooseberry, cranberry, and quince, of the American fruits. Oils are 
found in the olive, almond, peach, nectarine, the outer peel of the 
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lemon and orange, in aromatic herbs, etc The aoida give flavor to 
firnit ; they are, the malic of the apple, citric of the lemon, tartaric 
of the grape. Acetic is found in many fniits : the acid of common 
vinegar, tannic, is found in tea, coffee, and the barks of several trees. 
In tea, it is united with theine. Besides, the poison acids, oxalic of 
the Borrei^ and prussic of the cherry. The two latter are never found 
ia a pure state, and are extremely poisonous. The f^ple and pear 
are considered useful with other food ; when cooked are slightly lax- 
ative. The quince is cooling, astringent, and streugthening to the 
stomach. The peach is healthy and agreeable when fully ripe. 
Oherries should be used sparingly, unless very ripe, and even then 
prove injurious to weak stomachs in a raw state. Oranges are agree- 
able, cooling, and healthy. The lemon is cooling and grateful. The 
pineapple has, in its juice, caustic properties, and is less healthy, es- 
pecially in this country, where it is never found in perfection, than either 
of the abovementloned fruits. Grapes are very delicious and nutri- 
tive when ripe ; they stimulate and strengthen the stomach, fresh or 
dried as raisins. Currants are very cooling and useful to the 
stomach with other food, either fresh or in jellies. Muskmelons are 
not considered very healthy ; watermelons more so. Oncumbers are 
cold, and not easy to digest ; they should be highly seasoned, and 
served with other food if eaten ; weak stomachs should avoid them 
entirely. Figs are very nutritive and agreeable if fresh. ' Tamarinds 
contain potassa, gum jelly, citric acid, tartaric acid, malic acid, and 
are useful in cooling drinks. Cabbages are difficult to digest for weak 
stomachs, but to most persons are wholesome when cooked perfectly 
tender. Peas are highly nutritive, though, when ripe, more difficult to 
digest than ripe com. Beans are more nutritive than most vegetables ; 
they are too much so for weak stomachs ; dyspeptics should avoid 
them. Potatoes are wholesome, they contain a great amount of 
starch, and are relished by all. Turnips contain but little nutriment. 
Carrots contain a great amount of sugar and little starch. Parsnips 
contdn more sugar than any of the roots mentioned ; they are the 
best flavored when grown on poor or rather light soiL Beets are not 
considered wholesome unless used very young ; old beets are stringy 
and hard to digest. Onions contain nutritive mucilage; they are 
also strengthening to the stomach. Asparagus is light, and digests 
with ease, but is not particularly nutritive. Lettuce is a cooling 
vegetable, and useful in correcting other food ; should be used as 
salads. Celery is not considered nutritious, but can be used with 
moderation without injury. The herbs are all nsofol in their places, 
3 
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in the preparations of yariona diabea wMoh woold be insipid iMkont 
them. The two following tables will gire some idea of the yalae of 
the different kinds of food mentioned bj them. The first is by lie- 
big, and the other bj Sir H. Davj. Not all the vegetables nsed can 
be mentioned in this work; only those in general nse have been 
touched npon, not scientifioally, bnt merdj statements drawn from 
soiencOi showing how they range as nutritions food. 

Liehig*» TahUfor every ten FUth-gieing parte. 



Human Kilk, 
Cow'0 Milk, . 
Lentils, 
Honebesns, 
Pew. \^. . 
Fat Mntton. . 
FaiPoik, . 

Hare, . 
Veai; . . 
Wheat Floor, 
Oat Meal, 
Rye Flour, . 
White Potatoes, 
Black Potatoes, . 
Rice, . • 
Bnckwheat Floor, 



Fleeh-i^ving. 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



WannAh-glTiiig. 



40 

so 

21 
22 

as 

27 

so 

17 

2 

1 

46 

50 

67 

86 

115 

128 

180 



Wheat, 
Barter, 
OaU, . 
Bye, . 
Beans, . 
DiyPeas, 

Potatoes, 

Beets, red, 
White Beet, 
Parsnips, . 
Carrots, 
Turnips, . 
Cabbage, 



Whole 








Sztnct 


Quantity 








or 


of 


Stareh 


jSaeoharlne 


Gluten 


Mfttter 


Soluble 


or 


Matter. 


or 


rendered 


or 


Mucilage. 




Albumen. 


Insoluble 


Nutritiro 
Matter. 








durinff 


955 


789 


„^ 


225 


_^ 


920 


790 


70 


60 


_ 


748 


641 


15 


87 


— 


792 


645 


88 


109 


— 


570 


426 


_ 


108 


41 


574 


601 


22 


85 


16 


250 to 200 


( From 
' 200tol55 


From 
20 to 15 


From 
40 to 80 


} - 


148 


14 


120 


14 




136 


18 


119 


4 


— 


99 


9 


90 


— 


~~ 


98 


8 


95 


... 


... 


42 


7 


84 


1 


-_ 


78 


41 


24 


8 


— ^ 



The above is bnt a part of the table drawn np bj Sir Humphry 
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Danrf, pnblkhed in bk work on agrionltoral chenustry; bnt it is 
snffldent^ as we think, to ^de honsekeepers in selecting snch arti- 
cles of diet as will suit their respective fiunilies. Those who wish 
fiffther to consult this table, are referred to the original work. 
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CHAPTER III. 

6o<»> Ox Bnr is known by its having a loose grain, red meat, 
and rather yellowish fat. Beef from the cow has firmer griun, whiter 
fat, and less color to tbe meat. When the animal is too old or ill-fed, 
the lean part is a dark red, and the fkt hard and skinny, and in very 
old animals there will be seen mnning through the ribs a sort of 
homy substance. When meat rises quickly after being pressed by the 
finger, it may be considered prime ; on the contrary when the dent 
made by pressing rises slowly or not at all, the beef is poor. 

YsAL, to be fine, should be white, though dark-colored veal is 
often good. It is said butchers bleed calves to make the flesh white. 
If the fat enveloping the kidney be firm and white, the meat will in 
all probability be good. Overgrown calves are not considered as del- 
icate for veal as small £at ones. Yeal will keep but a short time, and 
to be healthy must be used fresh. When decay commences, the fat 
softens and tiie meat presents a spotted appearance, losing its solidity 
of grain, and the dent remains when pressed with the finger. 

Mutton. — Sheep should be slaughtered about five years old, though 
often killed younger. In young mutton the fiesh is quite tender, and 
when very old it wrinkles. To be prime the flesh should be red and 
firm, the grain dose, and the fat white. Great care should be taken 
in dressing sheep or lamb. If the wool touches the flesh, it imparts 
an unpleasant taste. 

Lahb must be used very soon after being killed. When the large 
vein in the neck is bluish color, the fore quarter is fresh, becoming 
green when too old. The first indication of decay in the hind quarter 
is an unpleasant smell in the fat of the kidneys. 

FoBX, when prime, has a thin, smooth rind, quite cool to the 
touch. When changing, dammy, the dent remaining when pressed. 
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When pork ebows kemelfl in the fiit, the hog wis ^flier ill-fed or 
diseased. 

- Yesoov is generally kept some time. When good there is consid- 
erable thickness to the fat, ▼hich is dear and bright It should be 
cooked before the meat shows the least taint 

PouLTBT. — ^It is important in choosing poultry to ascertain, if pos- 
uble, itB age. A young fowl has smooth legs and oomba. Wh«i old 
they are rough, and have long hairs on the breast. They should be 
plump breasted, with &t backs, and have white or light ydlow legs. 

TuBKBTB when young have smooth black legs, becoming rough as 
they grow old. When too long killed they become dark around the 
vent A young turkey has a fUl, bright eye, and an old one a. dull, 
sunken one. An old turkey's legs are reddish and quite rough, a 
young one's smooth. 

GxBSK. — ^A young goose has yellow feet, old geese red. A gosling 
of two or three months is called a green goose. When long killed, the 
feet are stiff; when fresh, pliable. 

DcoKB. — ^Tame ducks haye yellow fat, wild ones red. They should 
have pliable feet, with firm, plump breasts. 

PiGXOiirs. — ^Tame pigeons are considerably larger than the wild, and 
more desirable. Pigeons are good for nothing when long killed. The 
flesh becomes soft, and is often tainted, not showing it until cooked. 
The feet of a young pigeon are soft and pliant 

Pabtsidoss are miserable eating when old, but very fine when 
young ; particularly relished by invalids. They are known to be 
young when the biUs are dark, and legs yellow. 

Pbaxbdb OmoxBKB resemble the tame somewhat^ but are by epi- 
cures more highly esteemed. They should never be kUled while 
setting. 

Quails ore the very finest wild game at the West. The flesh re- 
sembles the chicken, but is as much finer as the bird is smaller. They 
are used during the early fall and winter ; it is cruel to kill them when 
taking care of their young. 

Woodcock Ain> Snipb should be used young. It is easy to 
know when they are young by observing their feet, which will be 
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soft and tender, becoming thick and har^ as thej grow old. "When 
too long killed the feet become hard, the bills moist, and throat dis- 
colored, haying a sort of mnddj appearance. 

BuLOKBiBDB whcn fat are snperb eating. They should be killed 
when feasting on green com and wheat. The flesh is very sweet ; 
none is better ; and the bones being small, there is more eating on a 
bird than wonld at first be supposed. 

Habbb AJStD BABBrrs. — Examine the ears; if pointed and tender, 
they are yonng; if the reverse, old. A yonng hare may also be 
known by a narrow deft in its lip. To distingoish one-year old hare, 
examine the leg, and a small bone will be found near the foot. 

Otbisbs. — ^If fresh the shell will be firmly dosed. 

LoBSTEBS. — ^Press the eyeball ; if fresh, some muscular action will 
be seen ; if not perceived, it has been kept too long. When boiled, 
if the tail is elastic it is fresh. Select heavy lobsters ; the light ones 
are poor and watery. 

Obabs A2n> Obawtish. — Observe the same rule in selecting these 
as in lobsters. They smell pleasantly when fresh. 

Pbawsb and Bhbdcps. — ^These are firm and crisp when fresh. 

Fbbsh Wateb Fish must be used fresh to be wholesome. When 
so, the flesh is firm and the eye clear ; when too long kept, the eye 
becomes dull and the fiesh soft. 

Mackxbkl Aim Hebbiko to be good must be used fresh. They 
must not be kept many hours out of water. When brought a dis- 
tance are very poor eating. A fresh mackerel or herring has bright 
eyes. 

Salmoit. — ^This fish loses flavor as soon as dead, and must be used 
immediately to be in perfection. 

OoD when fresh have rigid muscles, dear eyes, and reddish gills. 

Tubbot.— The underside of this fish when fresh' is a cream color. 
If too long kept, it turns a bluish white. The flesh should be firm, 
indeed quite rigid, and the eye bright and clear. 

Tbout. — ^Iliese are in season from the first of Mardi until August, 
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bat are the most esteemed in l£aj a&d June. 'When in season the 
scales are bright and glos^. Cook as soon as possible after they are 
caught 

Fnx.— This is rather a dry fish. It is the best stnfEbd and roasted. 

PkBOH. — ^This is a fine fish, and on account of its great tsaacatf to 
life can be carried a long distance. 

Buu.*B HxAi>.— Smoked resembles the salmon. 

Ekls.— These fish can be kept alire several days in wet ssnd. Th«y 
are rather too oily to be very wholesome, bat are considered a great 
delicacy. If the head of the eel is cat off before skinning, mach of the 
craelty osaally attending the dresdng will be avoided. 

Haubut. — A very large fish weighing from one to three hundred 
poonds. The flesh of the largest is coarse and dry, bat the small-sized 
has white, tender flesh, and is considered a rarity. 

TuBTLB. — The green turtle is the best for cooking, so called from 
the color of its fat. It should be killed as soon as possible when 
taken from the water. 

YxoBTABLBs. — ^Thesc should always be fresh if booght during the 
growing season. Wilted vegetables are very unhealthy. 

AspABAous. — The part that is tough is good for nothing : select 
bunches with close heads and tender stalks. 

Stbino BsAira. — Observe that they are not wilted and break brittle. 

Oaxtlitlowxb. — The heads should be firm, white, solid, and crisp. 

Oabbaoi. — Select small-sized, firm, hard heads. 

Oabbotb. — Do not buy large roots ; the small orange variety with 
round bottoms are the sweetest. 

OxrouifBXBS. — ^These should be good-sized, but not large enough to 
show seed ; of a bright green color. 

Eoo Plaht. — ^The long purple is much better for the table than 
the round. Press the skin ; if wilted it will give considerably. When 
not fresh it is apt to be bitter. 

Gbbih Oobh.— Sweet com is the best for the table: do not bay 
any that is wilted or dried. 
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BiBT8.-*-SiiULll-fflzed roots are the most tender and sweetest ; the 
earliest are turnip-shaped. The blood beets are the best^ let the roots 
be shaped as they may. 

lAmTOB.--Select firm heads with thick leaves not wilted. 

MxLOVS. — ^The small green are the highest flavored of the musk- 
melons* Press watennelons ; if ripe, they will craok so as to be 
plainly heard. White-cored moontain spront, Long Island, and Im- 
perial are the best 

Okrl, — 'Rrm a pin's head throng the pods ; if yoong enough, it 
will go throT2gh readily. 

Oniozts. — Select undersized onions perfectly dry. The white look 
the best, but the red are the sweetest. 

Pabslbt. — ^The double ourled is the finest; select such bunches as 
are not wilted. 

Pabsnifs. — ^The lai^est are coarse and strong. HaUow or sugar 
crown, rather undersized, are the finest. 

Pbas. — ^The June peas are a tasteless variety. Buy marrowfats 
firesh picked, and always in the pods. 

PoTiyroBs. — ^For the summer select such as can be peeled by rub- 
bing with the hand, without scraping with a knife ; for winter, firm 
skins, clear from clay, and well dug, instead of being hacked by the 
hoe, as is often the case. Pink-eyes are very good, aLo Mercers. 

fiwBBT Potatoes. — ^The yellow are the driest and sweetest. 

Badishbs. — ^The small, tender roots are much better to buy than 
large, overgrown ones. 

Rhvbabb. — ^The largest is not always the best Select tender 
ikiimed stalks ; the red is the earliest 

Salsitt. — Select smooth tubers, and as large as possible. 

Spinach, when fresh, is an excellent green ; see that it is not 
wilted. 

Squash. — ^For summer the scallop is much esteemed; for winter 
there are many ezoellent varieties. Boston marrow among the best. 
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ToicATOiB. — ^The large smooth r«d is the beet flayored and least 
trouble to dress^ 

TuBNip. — ^For summer, use the ronnd white, known as " Earlj 
Strap leaved.'' Winter tamips should be di^^tlj frosted. 

Floitb shonld be white, and when pressed in the hand rem^n 
in a lamp, leaving the marks of the fingers, and even the akin, on the 
flour. 

* 

OoABss OB Gbahak Floijb. — ^Tho wheat should be washed and 
ground coarse : if it remains in a lump after pressing in the hand, the 
wheat is good. 

BuoKwnxAT Floub. — Select flour free ftom grit, and ligbt-colored. 
Buckwheat is often very dirty, being generally threshed on the 
ground. 

Iin>ULN Mbal. — ^Yellow com makes the best meaL It should be 
well dried before grinding, not ground too fine, and the sack be emptied 
as soon as brought fii>m the mill, or it will heat. 

SnoAB. — ^Before buying sugars dissolve a little from tlie barrel. 
It is often adulterated, the brown with sand, and pulverized with 
flour. The best sugar is the cheapest. 

Tea, ($ee Tba.) — Select a chest and try it before purchasing, unless 
you can judge by chewing the leaves. 

Coffee, ($ee Ooffkb.) — Examine the sack to see how much waste 
thete will be in the refuse coffee. If possible try the quality. 

Raisinb. — Raisins should be fresh. If a box is wanted wait until 
the current year's crop has been received, and the same with currants 
and prunes. 

Dbibd Fbaohes should be dark, clear looking, without sMns, and 
free from vermin. Be sure they are not baked so much as to make 
them tough. 

Dbixd Plxtms and Chkbries should look dear and bri^t; are 
the best dried with sugar without pits. 

DnnsD Bbbbixs. — ^The only trouble in purchasing these is the danger 
of vermin. Examine well the inside of a handful below the surface. 
Vermin are never in sight. 
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Dhixd Appiss. — ^Dried apples shoiild be light-oolored, plump, add, 
and free from vermin. Examine the cores to know positiyely in re- 
gard to Termin. 

BicB. — ^This is sometimes infested with vermin, as well as fhdtSi 
hut they are soon seen if notice is taken. 

Orakgss. — ^The sonr oranges are nsed for Jellies and symps. 
They are the cheapest in March and April. The Seville are the best 
for marmalades ; these are best in February and March. 

PiHBAPFiBs. — ^If to be taken into the comitry mnst be purchased 
green. It is said they keep longer if the leaves are twisted out. 
When they can be immediately nsed they shonld be yellow and free 
from spots. • 

FioB shonld be fresh and moist These are often filled with 
vermin. In buying by the drum be sure they are fresh. 

GBAfss, if bought by the box, shonld be examined before pnr* 
chasing, as they will often be found decayed badly. 
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CHAPTER L 

fiOtrPS, BAUCEB, AND GSATIfiB. 

BxicABXS.*— In making stock for sonp, care must be used, or much 
of the flavor of the meat will be lost. It should boil up once to throw 
up any imparities In the meat or water ; let it then be thorong}ily 
skimmed, and the pot ooyered tight, and kept so while the soup is 
slowly boiling ; while the steam, which will be constantly condenang 
on the coyer, falls back in the sonp ; thus retaining all the flavor of 
the Joint. The same mle applies to stews and sauces formed of meats. 
People nsnall J hnrry sonps too innch ; but in this case, ** haste certainly 
makes waste,'' according to the old maxim. If a Utde forethought is 
used, this can be avoided, and some fdel saved at the same time. It is 
certahily far less trouble to remove the fat from soups cold, than when 
boiling as furiously as posnble. Meat for soups should be bcnled long 
and slow. Salt should be rubbed on the meat to draw out the juices ; 
the water should be cold when the meat is put in. Bones, as well as 
meat, are important to soup, as from them the gelatine is extracted. 
When the meat is wanted to serve in other forms, it should not be 
boiled to pieces ; but if the soup Is desired superior, the finer the meat 
the better. Bhreds of meat, and bits of bones, must always be strained 
firom soup, if desired to present a good appearance at table. A soup 
cannot be prepared for the table, unless the dinner is very late, the 
same day tilie knuckle is procured from market Buy the bone the 
day previous ; boil and strain the liquor; when cold, take off the fat, 
Host persons imagine that fat is what gives richness to soup ; the 
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Frenoh, who are far before db in the manofaotare of soaps, always re- 
moTe every particle of the fat not combined with the gelatine before 
adding the seasonings : it is the joices and gelatine that impart richness 
to sonp. Physicians do not now consider soups as nonrishing as for- 
merly. Teas, made from meats, are much more so; indeed, nothing in 
the form of food can be found more stlmnlating than the essence of 
beef when properly prepared in the form of tea. Herbs can be used, 
dried or green; when the former, they should be finely pulverized and 
dfted, that no sticks may be left floating in the tureen. 

Plain Bbbf Sottp No. 1. — ^Procure from market a be^-shank, 
familiarly called a soup-bone ; wash clean, and saw it nearly through 
the bone several times, and rub it with salt ; after an hour put the 
bone into a kettle of cold water. A large shank will make six quarts of 
eoup. If the soup is to be served the same day the bone is boiled, 
put it on by seven in the morning. Ck)ver tightly, only lifting the 
lid to skim off the fat, which must be thoroughly removed before add- 
ing seasoning and vegetables. If the meat is to be used again, take 
it out before it boils in pieces ; slip out the bone, and return it to the 
soup. Taste the broth before salting — ^it may have sufficient ; always 
remember that pepper and salt can be added at table, but cannot so 
easily be taken out if too much is used. In seasoning dishes before 
aerying, therefore, it is better they should lack than be overseasoned. 
Take out a bowl of soup and stir into it a heaping table-spoonful of 
flour, mixed with cold water, quite smooth; add pepper and sununer- 
aavoiy, if dried, finely powdered, and sifted. For six quarts allow six 
potatoes out in halves, about a half of a small loaf of bread, (when 
there is none on hand diy, which is better than fresh ;) when fresh, 
cut the bread into chunks, and let the crust remain on each piece; 
put the potatoes and bread in the pot at the same time, allowing 
twenty minutes for them to boil ; then cut finely two large onions, 
and add to the soup ; cover tight, and take up as soon as the potatoes 
are done. It should only boil : if it does more, the bread w^ break 
in pieces, and thicken the soup too much. When the bone is boiled 
the day previous, remove the meat, and leave the liquor to become 
cold ; the next day remove the fat and prepare the soup as directed. 
If the meat is boiled to rags, the liquor should be strained while hot^ 
fat and all, through a wire sieve. 

BxEF Soup No. 2.— Prepare the stock as already described in Plain 
Sonp No. 1. To six quarts of soup, seasoned witii pepper and salt, 
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pot a ooffeeoap of washed rioe, tax potatoes^ three tonups^ twocarrots, 
three oaioosi paralej, and 8iuiuner-eayor7. 

Beef Soup Ko. 8. — Prepare stock as in No. 1 ; season with pepper, 
salt, smnmer-sayorj, and onion ; make a paste of three eggs, a little 
salt and flour as stiff as possible, roll it out as thin as wafers, let it 
dxy two hours, then roll it up quite tight, and cut it in shreds ; add it ' 
to the soup while boiling ; let it boil fifteen minutes. Parsley and 
celery can be added if desired. 

Beef Bottp No. 4. — Make the stock as forlfo. 1 ; season with pep- 
per, salt, summer-savorj, two onions, one carrot, one turnip, one 
quart chopped gombo, and one-half teacup of macaroni; parsley and 
odery, if relished. 

Economy Beef Soup Ko. 6. — ^Take the bone left from steak, boU 
it two hours ; skim off the fat, add half a table-spoonful of shred gelatine, 
one onion, pepper, salt, parsley, summer-sayory, a table-spoonfol of to- 
mato catsup, and a teacupful of washed rice ; then peel three potatoes, 
cut in halyes, or quarters, if yery large ; throw them in the soup, with 
crusts of bread, or biscuit If the bone is large, the gelatine can be 
omitted ; it adds richness to the soup. This recipe is calculated to 
make three quarts, with the yegetables. 

Veal Soup No. 1. — ^Boil a knuckle of yeal and four calyes^ feet, in 
six quarts of water, until the meat is boiled to shreds, and the gristle 
dissolyed ; add a teaspoon of salt, and one table-spoon of whole pepper- 
corns, and sweet herbs tied in a bunch, consisting of equal parts of 
thyme^ summer-sayory, and parsley ; strain it in a stone jar or earthen 
dish ; the next day remoye idl the fat, and gradually dissolye the jelly 
in a clean pot ; add a teacup of yermicelli ; when this is dissolyed, take 
the soup f^om the fire, but leaye on the coyer ; break up two light rolls, 
and put them in the tureen, with a pint of rich cream, quite fresh ; 
add a little soup and stir gently, then fill with hot soup, and mix all 
together ; taste and see if the seasoning is as it should be ; if not, add 
pepper and salt to suit. The French add mace or nutmegs, but 
Americans generally prefer those spices in cakes, puddings, and pies. 
There ought to be about fiye quarts when finished. 

Yeal Soup No. 2.— Prepare the stock as in No. 1 ; the next day, 
mince the yeal fine, and season with pepper and salt ; make it into 
small ballls, with eggs and bread moistened a yery little; make them 
about the size of half an egg, and quite firm; fiayor the soup with 
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onion, i>epper and salt, thicken with a little flonr, starred in water, 
say one table-apoonf ol to four quarts ; add a half teaonp of rioe well 
washed ; boil slowly. Ten minntes before time to serve the dinner, 
add the balls ; let the sonp only simmer after thej are put in, or they 
will break. 

Ybal Soup ITo. 8. — ^Prepare the stock as described in No. 1 ; the 
next day, melt the jelly, add pepper and salt; if desired, potatoes, 
celery, parsley, and two table-spoonf ols of tomato-catsnp ; make a paste 
with flour, one egg and salt, (as described in Beef Soup No. 8,) roll 
thin and cnt in strips ; thicken with a heaping table-spoon of rice-floor 
well mixed in milk, and stirred into a bowl of soup, and afterwards into 
the kettle. 

EooNOMioAL Veal Soup No. 4. — ^Boil a bit of veal that will make 
a fricassee, pie, or hash ; when tender, take out the meat, and slip out 
tiie bones ; put them back in the kettle, and boil gently two hours ; 
then strain the liquor, and let it remain until next day ; when wanted, 
take off the fat, put the soup into a clean pot, add pepper, salt, an 
onion, a half teacup of rice, a table-spoon of flour mixed in water, dry 
bread, and potatoes. 

LoBSTKB Soup. — Boil three large young hen-lobsters until tender, 
in boiling water strongly salted. If the heads of the fish are put in 
first, and the water is boiling hot, they will live but a moment ; when 
cold, split the tails, take out the meat, crack the daws, and cut the 
meat in very small bits ; bruise a part of the coral in a mortar with a 
part of the meat, season this with Cayenne, salt, nutmeg, mace, an- 
chovy, grated lemon, and yolk of eggs; make it into small force- 
meat balls ; have ready three quarts of nice veal stock, bruise the small 
legs and chine, and boil them in the stock twenty-five minutes ; then 
strain the stock ; to thicken it, take the fresh coral and butter, bruise 
it with a little flour, and pass it through a sieve ; add it to the soup 
with the force-meat balls and remaining coral ; simmer gently ten 
minutes ; if it boils, it will lose its bright color ; pour it in a tureen, 
add lemon-juice, and anchovy sauce, if relished. Thi» recipe teas 
eommunieated. 

"Eel Soup. — Put two ounces of butter in a saucepan, a couple of on- 
ions cut once, and stew them until lightly browned ; remove the onions, 
and put into the pan, out in pieces, three pounds of unskinned eels, shake 
them over the fire a few minutes ; then add three quarts of boiling 
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water. When it boik, remoTe the scum; add a qoarter of on oanoe 
of green, not dried, sammer-aavory, the same of lemon, thyme, twloe 
as much parsley, two draohmis each of aUapice and black pepper; 
cover cloee, and boil gently for two hoora, then strain it throngh a 
fine aieye ; pnt in a stew-pan three onnces of butter, melt it, and stir 
in floor, until it thickens considerably, and add the soup gradually to 
it, stirring constantly. If the spices are not relished, omit them ; 
cooks should always be governed by the tastes of the family. Pat 
the soup in a stew-pan, and add nice bits of eel, Med brown in batter, 
ten minates before pooring it in the tareen. Thii recipe wu comr 
munieatetL 

Clah 6oTnp No. 1. — ^Wash clean as many dams as are needed for 
the family ; pat them in just boiling water enoogh to prevent their 
baming ; the water most be boiling hard when the clams are pat in 
the kettle ; in a short time the shells will open, and the liqaor in them 
run out ; take the clams from their shells and chop them very fine; 
Btrmn the liquor in which they were boiled, through a thin cloth, and 
stir into it the chopped dams, season with pepper, add salt, if 
needed ; thicken the soup with butter rolled thin in flour, let it boil 
flfteen minutes ; toast bread and cut it in small squares, lay it in the 
tureen, and pour over the soup ; if the family like onions, a little juice 
of onion can be added ; if celery, it can be varied by the addition of a 
little celery cut fine ; aojother change can be made by adding the yolk 
of well beaten eggs stirred slowly into it, or rich cream can be added. 
Persons living on the sea-shore can make several dishes with these 
changes with little expense. 

Clam Soup No. 2.— Boil well cleaned clams in boiling water, 
until the shells open ; there should be only water sufficient to cover 
them. When the shells open take out the dams, chop them fine, 
strain the liquor into the soup pot, and boil the minoed dams two 
hours, or until the flavor is extracted. Then strain them from the 
liquor, add pepper ; and salt also, if needed, but generally there is suffi- 
cient salt in the dam. Make a dumpling like a short biscuit, but 
very soft and ridi, roll it out quite thin, and cut in small pieces with 
a cracker cutter. Work into a teacup of butter a large table-spoon- 
ful of floor, stir into it enough hot soup to make a batter, then add 
the batter to the soup, stirring constantly until it boils up ; then 
put in twdve of the dumplings, cover tight, and let it boil fifteen 
minutes steadily ; then take it from the fire, skim out the dumplings 
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and lay them in the tureen ; have ready the beaten yolk of three 
0gg8^ stir into them a coffee-enp of the soup, and strain the sonp and 
^gg through a wire sieve ; after which it must be gradually stirred 
into the soup, which should not boil after the egg is added. This 
soap will require one hundred small, or sixty large clams. Care must 
be taken that too much water is not used, as the soup requires a 
strong flavor from the clams. If weak it will be insipid. 

Otsteb Sottp fob ths City. — ^Have ready two quarts of boiling 
water, into which put three quarts of fresh oysters, and their juice. 
Let them come to a boil, and skim thoroughly ; have ready a teacup- 
fnl of sweet butter, with a large table-spoonful of flour worked into 
it ; add to it sufficient hot soup to melt the butter, and stir the whole 
into the soup ; let it boil up once, and take it off immediately. The 
oysters should not be on the fire over fifteen minutes ; they only 
want heating through. Have fresh crackers or toasted bread ; if the 
first, split them ; if the latter, cut in small squares ; put them in the 
tureen, and pour over the soup. Let each person add pepper and salt 
to suit the taste. Celery, and ground horseradish, are both excel- 
lent relishes for oysters. Pickles can also be served with them. 

Otsteb Boup fob thb Ootn»TBT. — Throw two quarts of oysters 
into three pints boiling water. Let it boil up and take off the scum. 
Have ready a small table-spoon of sifted flour, worked in a teacup 
of fre^ butter; stir this into tbe soup, and as soon as it boils remove 
it from the fire. If the soup is preferred quite thick, add a teacup- 
fid of crackers rolled very fine. Serve with toasted bread or crack- 
ers. Many persons are fond of cream in oysters. If used, heat it 
over water, and stir it in the soup when dishing ; a pint of very rich 
cream will make three-fourths of the butter superfluous. Pepper 
should be added at table; many persons never use it in oysters. 
We never use mace or nutmeg ; in our method of cooking, we aim 
to preserve the principal flavor of every dish, and consider when this 
is accomplished, the perfection of cooking is attained. 

Mutton Soup. — ^Boil a neck of mutton in as many quarts of 
water as there are pounds of meat, until the meat drops from the 
bone. Strain the soup into the pot, if to be served the same day ; if 
not, into a stone or earthen dish. If the meat is wanted in other 
forms, use half the water, and boil any piece of mutton on hand. 
Remove all the fat, season with salt, pepper, onions, thyme, and 
parsley. Boil a pint of green peas, mash them fine, and add to the 
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soap. Bon a half teaeap of butter in flour to make a paste, (m6 
BoLLED BuTTXB,) and ton minntes before dishing add it to the sonp. 
This can be yaried, for those who are fond of yegetebles in sonp, by 
adding potatoes, tondps, Lima beans, eavlifiower, carrots, or cabbage, 
lima beans can be nsed instead of peas, but the latter are the best 

Fbknoh VxanABLB Soup. — ^Boil a beef soap bone as directed in 
Beef Sonp No. 1, straining the liqnor. For six quarts of soup, take 
four large, or six small potatoes, one large or two small parsnips, two 
large or four small onions, one laige or two small carrots. Peel the 
yegetebles, and put them in the pot to boiL When tender, skim 
them all from the soup, and pass them through a wire sieye, beat 
them well together, and stir them in the soup. Season with pepper, 
salt, French mustard mixed, and tomato catsup ; the two last [to be 
added Just before dishing. The soup should be as thick as good 
water gruel, when finished. Be careful not to scorch it. 

Bbown Obigebn Soup. — Out up a nicely dressed chicken. Put 
it in the pot with water to coyer it, which must be measured, and 
half as much more added to it before the soup is dished. Keep it 
covered tight, boiling slowly, and take off the fat as fast as it rises. 
When the chicken is tender, take it from the pot, and mince it yery 
fine. Season it to the taste, and brown it with butter, in a spider, or 
dripping pan. When brown, put it back in the pot. Brown together 
butter and flour, and make rich gravy, by adding a pint of the soup ; 
stir this in the soup, and season it with a little pepper, salt, and bat- 
ter. Be careful the chopped chicken does not settle, and bum on the 
pot. It will be well to turn a small plate in the bottom of the kettle^ 
to prevent this. Toast bread quite brown and dry, but don't bam 
it, and lay the toast in the tureen, and serve it with the soup ; stir the 
chicken through it, and pour it in the tureen. 

White Gbioexk Soup. — ^Prepare the fowl, as in brown chicken 
soup, with the same quantity of water. When tender, remove it 
fh>m the pot, and put into the soup a half teacup of washed pearl 
barley. Mince the meat flue, season it, and make it into balls with 
egg and flour, the sixe of marbles. Season the soup with salt, pepper, 
and butter. If the barley has not thickened the soup sufficiently, 
add a little flour stirred in water. Ten minntea before dlBbing, drop 
in the meat balls. The soup must be kept only boiling hot, or the 
balls' win break in pieces. Toast bread lightly, or use cracker to 
cromb In the soup at the teble. Oelery and sour pickles giye relish 
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to chicken soups. Babbits, squirrels, or birds, can bo made Into either 
irhito or brown sonps. 

Hook Tttbtus Soup. — ^Procure from market a calfs head. Take 
off the scalp ; separate the tongne and waah it, first in cold, and 
then in warm water, to draw out the blood, and pnt it to stew in 
not over two quarts of water and a little salt. At the same time the 
head (which should be divided, and the brains «taken ont) mnst lie 
in lukewarm water to draw ont the blood. Break the bones of the 
head, and cleanse those of the nose welL Pat some pieces of ham or 
bacon in the bottom of the pot, and then lay the bones in the sonp 
kettle, with water to cover them, and let them boil. While the head 
and tongne are boiling, the vegetables mnst be cooking in another 
pot. Slice two turnips, two good-sized onions, a table-spoon half 
full of peppercorns, a quarter of a teaspoon of whole doves, a 
chopped lemon peel, six chopped mushrooms, a bunch of parsley, the 
same of thyme, and a branch, not a whole head, of celery. Tbe day 
before^ a stock, as it is called, should have been made, as directed in 
Veal Soup No. 1. Bemove all fat, and put in with the vegetables 
enongh of the stock to cover them, let them simmer imtil tender, be 
carefnl they do not boil dry, as it is only the soup in which they are 
boOed which is used; they must not be mashed, merely boiled to 
abstract the flavor. When this is accomplished, strain off the liquor, 
and examine the head and tongne ; if tender, remove all the fat, and 
add the Uquor to that in which the vegetables are boiled. Let the soup 
Bimmer for an hour, and add veal stock to make the whole about three 
quarts. Take a teacup three-quarters full of butter, beat in it three 
table-spoonfuls of sifted flour, add enough of the hot soup to it, to 
melt and thicken it a little at a time ; then stir the whole in the soup. 
Chop some lean veal as fine as possible, rasp some bread, and beat up 
as many eggs as will moisten the whole ; mix thoroughly, add a little 
Cayenne pepper, an onion chopped fine, the yolks of two hard-boiled 
eggs worked to a paste, a little powdered parsley, and thyme. Mix 
well, and make this into small balls ; have a kettle of boiliDg salted 
water ready, put the balls in a colander, and set it in the water three 
minutes, then take it out and let them drain. Divide the head, skin 
the tongne and divide it, put them into the soup, and when boiling 
add the balls of force-meat. If not seasoned sufficiently, add pepper 
and salt. Those not fond of onions cannot use this soup, for if these 
are left out, it would be another thing entirely. Some add the juice 
of lemon. The brains can be cooked in the foUowing manner : let 
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fhem Btoep in oold water until the blood \b extracted, separate all fLe 
filaments and membranes. Then lay them in boiling water set on 
the stove, and allow them to simmer only for fifteen minntes, after which 
drain well, fry them in bntter, and serve with drawn batter. 

TuBTLB Soup. — ^Procnre a turtle fresh from the water : if in win- 
ter, cnt off the head the night before cooking, and hang it up by the 
fins, neck down, mitil morning. If in snmmer, as early as possible in 
the morning. It should bleed at least three hoars. Oat off the fore- 
fins and callipee or under part, take oat the entrails, and very care- 
fally remove the gall ; if broken, the whole is mined. Bemove all 
the meat from the bones, both callipash or upper, and callipee or 
under parts. Divide it in convenient pieces and scald them, being 
very careful not to set the scales. When cleansed, chop the fins in 
pieces four inches long, and put them with the meat in the pot, witJi 
water sufiScient to cover them. Add three whole onions and a bunch 
of sweet herbs. Bemove the scum as fast as it rises. When nearly 
done, take them from the pot. Remove the bones fh>m the fins, 
strain the liquor, and reduce it by boiling to about one-third of ita 
original quantity. Out the pieces of meat quite small, not larger 
than half an inch square. Chop fine some parsley, onions, thyme, 
savory, and maijoram. Pound some mace, doves, allspice, black 
pepper, and salt ; put these with the chopped meat in a pot Pour 
over them the soup, and some good veal stock. Boil gently until 
three-fourths done, then remove the meat, and strain the liquor free 
from the herbs, spices, etc. Thicken with butter and fiour, add the 
meat, and lastly, the Juice of five or six lemons. When served, 
have force-meat balls, and some of the real green fat previously pre- 
pared to dish with it When turtle is plenty, the veal stock need not 
be added. This and the mock-turtle soup are communicated recipe. 
The writer thinks, from the source received, they must be good, but 
has no knowledge of them from her own experience. Tzy a small 
soup at first if they are used. 

"FsKSoa YsAL Stock fob Soups. — Out up a knuckle of veal, of 
lean ham one pound ; add a peeled carrot, turnip, onion, celery, and 
one quart of water. Put in a cut-up fowl, and as much beef soup as 
will cover the whole ; boil gently one hour, salt, and strain it ; let it 
become cold, and remove all fat Be very careful not to scorch, as, 
if so, it wiU not do for white soup. 

YsBMicsixi Soup. — ^Take two quarts of the above stock, heat it| 
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add hulf a pound of yermicelli, and cook slowly until it is tender. 
If boiled hard, it will bnrst the yermicelli, and make the sonp too 
thick. 

Maoaboni Sottp. — ^Boil nntil tender a pound of macaroni, in a 
qaart of good stock, being careful not to bum. Then remove about 
half of it, add a little more stock, and boil until the macaroni can be 
passed through a sieve. Mix with it as much stdbk as will make the 
soup of the proper thidmess, and add to it in the tureen a pint of 
sweet cream ; flavor to suit Serve with biscuits or crackers. Rice 
and barley soup can be made in the same manner, without straining 
the barley or rice through the sieve. 

To Mass Lsasok.— Beat the yolks of five eggs until light, with 
half a pint of sweet cream with a little salt. This is very nice for 
thickening yeal soups of any kind that are to be white. It is some- 
times made with l^^ched almonds pounded to a paste, and mixed 
with the oream and eggs. The latter would be the best in fancy 
aoops made with game, etc. For dark soups, brown butter and flour, 
and add some of the stock ; it should be as thick as cream, and free 
frran lumps. 

GRAVIES FOR MEATS. 

Dbawn Buttxb. — ^Take two ounces of sweet butter, a heaping 
teaspoonfhl of flour, and two of sweet milk. Work the butter and 
flour together, then add the milk. Put it in a small saucepan on a 
slow fire ; when melted, add a table>spoonful of sweet milk, mixed in 
six of water ; keep the saucepan moving, managing it so that the 
contents always move the same way. When it commences to sim- 
mer and looks thick and creamy, set it down and allow it to gently 
boil up. Pour it in the tureen as soon as boiled. This is a proper 
sauce for boiled fish, mutton, lamb, turkeys, and game of all kinds^ 
but should never be used for roasts. It can be varied by the addition 
of celery, or any spices desired. When intended to be mixed with 
catsups or easenoes, it must be nearly as thick as thin batter. 

To Clabift Butteb. — ^Put sweet butter in a clean saucepan, let 
it melt slowly, and skim off the buttermDk as it rises to the surface ; 
when entirely melted, let it stand a few moments to settle, and then 
strain it into a dean pot. If strong, the best plan is to heat it hot 
enough to fry, and slice raw potatoes very thin, and fry them brown 
in the butter. Skim them out^ and let it settle, and strain it in a 
crock. 
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To On. Bttttbb fob Fbtikg Fish. — ^Melt butter over steam until 
very hot The water should not be boiling when the pan is set on 
the kettle. Allow it to stand qniet until the salt has settled, then 
pour it oftf leaving the sediment which settles in the pan. When 
butter is used with the salt in it, to £17 meats or fish, it is apt to bum, 
but when oiled there is no more danger of soorching than when fry- 
ing in lard. 

Bbowk Btttteb. — ^Pnt into a spider as much butter as needed. 
Let it melt slowly at first, then allow it to cook slowly until quite 
brown. If wanted immediately, add to it any gravy desired. If not, 
add a little vinegar and pepper, and pour it in a pot until wanted* 

Gbavy fob Boast Beef, No. 1. — ^Take the drippings and water 
in which the beef was basted, remove as much of the fat as possible, 
pour off most of the water with the oil, set the dripping-pan on the 
stove, with the sediment of the drippings, let it by wn ; put a little of 
the gravy in the pan, and thicken it with a trifle of flour. The flour 
should not be i>erceived in the gravy. 

Gravt fob Roast Bebf, No. 2. — ^Melt a little salt in a gill of 
water, pour it over a roast when put in the oven, place under it an 
earthen dish to catch the drippings. Baste often for a half hour, then 
set it to cool. When cool, remove all fat, heat the gravy, and pour it 
over the roast. For a-la-mode beef add wine. 

Veal Gbavt fob Boasts. — ^For roasts, make a gravy of the drip- 
pings in the same manner as for beef. Or brown butter, and add 
water, pepper, salt, and a little flour. 

Gbavt fob Mutton, Boast Lamb, akd Vknison.— Stew a little 
mutton, cut in bits, in as little water as will cover it, for an hour. Then 
drain off the gravy, and season with pepper and salt ; rub a little but« 
ter and flour together to thicken it. This is proper for venison also. 

Gbxbn Miorr Sattob.— The French use this for boiled lamb. It is 
made by putting green mint, chopped fine, and parsley, in vinegar. 

Otsteb Saitob. — ^Prepare a nice drawn butter, quite thick, scald 
sufficient oysters in a little water, and stir them in the butter ; mix 
well, and let the sauce nearly boil, after which pour them into the 
tureen. 

Gbavy fob Bexf ob ant otseb STBAS.--Pnt on a platter, for 
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tvo slioes of Btoak, a piece of bntter the sixe of an egg, cat in small 
pieoea. Add a little salt, a dnst of pepper, and two table-spoonfuls of 
hot irat«r. Do not let it boil, bat Jast melt and keep wann. 

Lobster SAros. — ^Mash the eggs of the hen lobster, sqaeeze them 
throngh a moslin bag. Diyide the flesh of a boiled lobster into small 
bits ; roll them in floor ; pat them in a saucepan, with enough batter 
and Bweet cream or milk to make the sauce needed ; let it simmer 
two or three minntes, then add the eggs. Bemove it as soon as it 
toros a brilliant red. 

Ego Savob vob Salt Fibh. — ^Boil eggs hard, allow three to half a 
pint of thin drawn batter, use all the y olke, bat onl j half of the whites, 
which must be chopped fine ; mix well. 

Catsup Saxtob fob Febh. — ^Mix half a pint of walnut catsup with a 
gill of grated horseradish, two teaspoonfuls of made mustard, and a gill 
of yin^^ar from nastartiums. This is not to be poured over fish, but 
used as a catsup. 

WiNB Baugb fob YsNiBoir. — One gill of mutton broth, the same of 
port wine, and one table-spoonful of currant Jellj; heat them nearly 
boiling hot, then thicken with the yolk of one egg. 

Sous Sattob fob Yenisov. — ^Browu, not burn, a coffee cup of sugar 
in an iron kettle. Take it out, and dissolve it in half a pint of strong 
yinegar ; heat it, and add a gill of cranberry juice or jelly ; serve hot. 

MuBHBOoK Saxjcb. — Pound flne a pint of mushrooms with a table- 
spoonful of batter, and a little flour, work it well together over hot 
water, and moisten with cream, or the gravy from veal or poultry; 
season high ; add lemon juice, if desired, if no cream is used. 

GroosBBSBBY Sattce FOB BoiLED Lamb. — Stir a half pint of goose- 
berries, after they have been scalded, into a pint of drawn batter — 
and serve hot. 

Bbead Sattob fob Poultbt aito Gams. — ^Pour boUiDg water on 
bread crumbs, mash them fine, season with pepper, salt, and summer 
savory. Beat well, add water to thin the sauce, and, lastly, stir in 
butter the size of an egg. Or make the sauce thick without butter, 
and thin it with drawn butter. 

Gbayt fob Game. — ^Take the stock of beef or veal soup, boil the 
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hearts, livers, gizzards, and lighta) in the aoup. Wken done, oihop 
them fine, and season with bntter, pepper, and aalt ; thicken with the 
yolk of an egg. 

LiTSB Sattob. — ^Boil liver in very little water, nntil tender ; mash 
it, and pass it through a sieve ; season verj high with pepper and salt. 
Take what is needed of the water in which it was boiled, mix in the 
mashed liver, add to a pint of the sauce a piece of bntter the size of 
an egg, let it boil, beat np the yolk of an egg, remove the sance, stir 
it well, then stir in the egg. This can be made of any liver. If of 
fish, it can only be nsed as a sance for them. It is fine with steamed 
or roasted liver. The same liver that forms the sauce, is the proper 
dish to serve it with. 

GiBLXT Saxtox. — ^Take the livers, lights, gizzards, and hearts, from 
fowls. Boil very tender, chop them fine. Make a nice thin drawn- 
butter, and stir them in ; or boil and chop them, and use the water in 
which they were boiled; season with bntter, i^per, and salt; beat 
np the yolks of two eggs, add them, and keep the sance stirring until 
it thickens. Thu 9aue^ i$ hett for roa$t fowls. 

* FosoEHKATB, OB Dbbssikgs FOB Pios. — Sosk bread, until it can be 
mashed fine, work into it butter, pepper, salt, thyme, or savory and 
sage, ground and sifted. 

Dbbssino fob Fowis. — ^Prepare bread as above, omitting the sage. 

Dbxssiko fob YBAL.^Prepare as above, seasoning with p^per 
and salt only. 

DBXsaoro fob I)x70e aito Goose. — ^Use all the seasonings except 
sage, and chop an onion fine for each duck. 

Dbxssino fob Rabbits.— Boil the liver, chop it fine, chop bread 
fine, mix it with the liver; season with pepper and salt ; wet it with 

egg- 

DBxssnra fob Boiled Tubket. — Make a dressing of chopped 
bread and oysters, season with pepper and salt, dampen with hot 
water in which a quarter of a pound of butter is melted. 

Boiled Fisn Dbbssiko. — Orumb the bread, season with pepper 
and salt, and wet with drawn butter or egg. 
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Dbxbbiho fob A-la-modx Bxev, — Prepare bread cmmbs, work in 
ptoty butter, add pepper, salt, doves, allspioe, and natmeg ; mix it 
-with egg. 

DBxssrao FOB PiOBONS, Boiled. — ^For boiled pigeons, soak bread 
crombs, and season with pepper, salt^ and butter. 

Fob Roast Pigbonb. — ^Boil and mash the livers fine, and mix 
them with soaked bread; season with pepper, salt, and sommer 
savory. 

DsESSDro FOB BLAGEBiBDe.— -Toast bread lightly and mix with it 
butter, pepper, salt, and enough egg to moisten the dressing without 
softening it. 

Dbbssino fob Pabtbidoes, Quails, bto. — Prepare a nice dressing 
with crackers soaked soft in sweet milk, beat up an egg and mix with 
it, add pepper, salt, butter, and a mashed potato free from lumps ; 
mix all weU together; if too soft, add rolled cracker. It should be 
quite firm. 

FUDDma SAUCESL 

Boss Hip Sauob. — Open and remove the seeds from rose hips. 
Soak them and boil until tender, reducing the hips to paste, pass them 
through a sieve, stir them in boiling, wine, and sweeten to taste. The 
sauce should be as thick as thin cream. 

Ohbbbt Sauox. — ^Bruise one pound of cherries, with the pits, in 
their own juice until the meat of the pits is tender, then pass as much 
of the mass through a sieve as possible, add a pint of wine, sugar to 
the taste, and boil until of the consistency of thick cream. (This and 
the preceding receipt are from the German.) Bpices can be added, if 
desired. 

Habd Sauob. — Stir to a light cream one cup of sweet butter, and 
two of pulverized loaf sugar ; grate over it a little nutmeg after it is 
tamed into the dish to send to the table. This can be varied in many 
ways, adding spices, extracts, etc. For all apple-puddings the nutmeg 
flavoring is the best. For cream and plain batter-pudding, flavor 
with vanUla, and thin a little with a few spoonfuls of boiling water. 
For rice-puddings the addition of a littie lemon Juice, wine, or brandy 
is proper. For dumplings no spice should be used. 

SouB Sauob. — One cup of butter, two of sugar, and one of strong 
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vinegar ; stir the bntter and sngar to a cream ; heat the vinegar boil- 
ing hot, beat an egg very light, stir the egg into the butter and sugar ; 
mix well, grate in a little nutmeg, and pour the boiling vinegar, little 
by little, in the sugar, egg, and butter ; when well mixed, pour the 
sauce into the saucepan, and heat nearly to boiling, without allowing 
it to boil, stirring constantly. If the sauce is prepared before the 
dinner is served, set the saucepan in hot water on the hearth, where 
it will keep hot without congealing. 

Bbakdt Sauce. — ^Heat over steam, in a covered saucepan, a half 
pint of brandy, beat two eggs lights and cream a cup of butter with 
two of sugar ; beat the eggs into the sugar and butter, take off the 
brandy, and beat the eggs, sugar, butter, and brandy together, stirring 
the brandy into the other ingredients slowly, beating quickly while 
mixing ; continue to beat the sauce until the whole is well mixed, 
After which keep it in hot water until needed. Brandy should be 
covered tightly, as it not only evaporates, but is in danger of taking 
fire. It must always be heated over steam. 

SwxBT Sauce. — Stir to a cream one cup of butter, with two of 
sugar; pour into the butter and sugar a teacup of boiling water; 
beat an egg light, and mix it gradually with the other ingredients 
before they become hot ; mix half a teaspoon of flour in a little cold 
water, free from lumps ; stir it into the sauce, and beat the whole 
constantly until hot enough to thicken ; add nutmeg. This is proper 
for all boiled puddings, especially berry, and also baked berry-puddings. 

Peaoh Sauox. — Gut fine six juicy peaches ; crack the pits, and put 
the kernels with the fruit in a porcelain-lined stew-pan ; lay the fruit 
flat on the bottom of the pan, half cover it with water, and cover 
tight. Set the pan in hot water, and let it steam one hour. Then 
pour the fruit and juice in a hair sieve, to drain ; when it ceases to 
drop, take the juice, and use it exactly as the vinegar in sour sauce, 
with the same proportions of sugar and butter, omitting the egg, and 
spice, and thicken with very little flour. Any other fruit can be used 
in the same manner. 

Maple Stkup fob Puddings. — ^BoU maple-sugar with very little 
water, clarify with egg, and strain the syrup. Vary by melting a 
little butter in it after straining. When maple-sugar is expensive, use 
half coffee-sugar. Coffee-sugar syrup, made as above, is the next 
thing to maple-syrup. 
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Common West India Molasses is mnch improved by heating, and 
skimming. If butter is added, it makes a good sauce for children to 
est with rioe ; sugar-house, Stewart's, and other sjmps, are improved 
by heating. 

Cbbam Sattgb. — Cream and sugar is very nice on many puddings. 
Cottage and boiled Indian puddings are better with sweet cream. For 
rice pliun boiled, many prefer cream a little sour. Cornstarch is best 
with cream beaten stiff, sweetened and flavored with vanilla or bitter 
almonds. 

Wine Saugb, No. 1. — One cup of butter, and two of sugar beaten to 
a cream, beat four eggs as light as possible, without separating, and 
add them to the butter and sugar, heat a pint of wine boiling hot, and 
stir it in the mixture ; beat well, heat nearly boiling hot^ and set it in 
hot water until wanted for the table. 

WiNB Sauce, No. 2. — ^Beat together two coffee-cups of sugar and 
half a cup of butter ; add a cup of wine slowly to the sugar and 
butter ; beat it well, and melt it over steam, but do not stir it while 
melting. Brandy sauce can be made as above. 

Wnn Sauoe, No. 8. — ^Beat together half a cup of butter, and two 
of sugar ; beat light two eggs, and stir them in the sugar and butter; 
heat boiling-hot half a cup of wine, and stir it into the other ingre- 
dients. Let it become hot, constantly stirring, when it may stand in 
hot water until wanted. 

Plain Sweet Satjoe. — ^A half pint of boiling water, a half teacup 
of butter, one of sugar, an even teaspoon of flour stirred in a little 
water, and freed from lumps ; beat the mixture while heating until it 
boils; add nutmeg. 

Plain Soub Sauoe. — Ingredients as above, substituting vinegar 
for water; if not snfiSciently sweet, add sugar. 

Orange Sauce. — Half a cup of butter, one of sugar, beat light^ 
and a teacup of fresh orange juice. 

Ego Sauce. — ^Beat the yolks of three eggs very light. Froth a 
teacup of cream, and stir it in the eggs ; sweeten to suit the taste. 
This is a good sauce for rice ; flavorings can be added. . 

Dyspepsia Sauce. — One pint of sweet milk, a piece of butter as 
large as a butternut, the yolks of two eggs well beaten, a little 
vanilla, bitter almond, lemon, or nutmeg, as fancied ; melt the butter 
4 
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in the milk, constantlj beating it ; take the milk from the fire, and 
beat it until cool. Stir a little of the milk in the yolks ; beat it urell, 
and add them to the milk, beating the milk briskly ; when the egg is 
mixed in, pnt the sauce on a slow fire, and beat it constantly until, 
it thickens a little, remove it from the fire, add sugar to suit the 
taste, and beat it until the sugar is dissolved, add spice or flavoring. 
Set it where it will not cook or cooL It should be as thick as rich 
cream, without settling on the bottom of the pan. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FI8H. 

To OtKjLS FiBH.— Fish should be cleaned as soon as possible, after 
being taken from the water. Be very particular to remove the scales 
without mangling the fish ; lay the fish flat on the fish-board, hold it 
firmly down with the left hand, and remove the scales with a round 
pointed knife ; rinse the fish, by dashing cold water over it, to remove 
an loose scales ; lay it in water while rinsing the fish-board, that the 
loose scales on fish and board may not adhere to the fish while being 
drawn; draw the fish without splitting it down any farther than 
necessary to effect the removal of the entrails ; be careful that every 
part of the entrails are removed ; scrape the back-bone dean, and rinse 
out all the blood ; lay the fish on ice as soon as cleansed, and keep it 
there until the moment for cooking, to preserve the fish firm ; fish soften 
very soon, and the perfection of them is firm flesh ; fresh-water fish 
are soft after the water becomes warm, and unfit to eat. They should 
be taken as soon as the ice can be broken, to be of first-rate quality ; 
indeed, it is doubtful about fish being healthy, when softened by warm 
running water. The best fish, peculiar to our lakes, are the white 
and Mackinaw trout ; these are seldom taken in the southern part of 
the lakes, except very early in the spring ; they frequent cold or deep 
water ; the farther north they are taken, in the summer season, the bet- 
ter the fish. Many varieties are common both to the lakes and rivers ; 
but the greater purity of the water always give the lake fish the ad- 
vantage as to quality. 

GsHSBAL DiBEonoNB FOB BoiLiNO FisR. — An oblong keljtfe with a 
tin strainer, is the proper vessel in which to boilfiah : they are oalled 
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fisli-kettles ; when this knot to be had, dredge a towel with flour, and 
wrap the fish in it evenlj, so that when nnrolled, it can be dished 
without breaking. Select fish with livelj prominent eyes, red gilk, 
finn flesh, and stiff body, have them well cleansed, and rinsed before 
boiling, and if stuffed, bind them firmly with strips of cotton or tape ; 
ooTer the fish with cold water ; throw in a little salt, and boil gentlj 
and constantly ; do not let the water get too low, and see that each 
part of the fish is constantly covered ; do not allow the water to boil 
nneyenly, bnt let the heat be strongest under the middle of the kettle, 
otherwise the fish will break ; remove the scum as fast as it rises. It 
takes the same length of time to boil a pound of fish as the same 
weight of flesh. To try if the fish is done, run a thin sharp knife 
through it, touching the back-bone ; if it adheres, it is not done ; do 
not let the fish lie in the water a moment after it is done, as it will 
soon lose its fiavor, besides presenting a poor appearance. Drain 
the water through the strainer, or if in a cloth, lay it on a sieve, 
where it will keep hot ; cover the fish with a napkin folded thick, 
heat the fish-platter, lay it on carefully without breaking, and keep 
it hot and dry until the soup is served ; do not place it on the table 
until wanted, as it cools very quickly. Most cooks add a little vinegar 
to fish while boiling, when nearly done. If fish are underdone, they 
are very disgusting ; if overdone, tasteless and insipid. Serve with 
sauces composed of drawn butter; potatoes mashed should be the 
principal vegetable. Horseradish is always a good relish for boiled fish. 
Unk and water is better than clear water to boil fish in. 

To Boil Lobsters. — Put them in a kettle of boiling salted water, 
allowing four table-spoonfuk to each gallon ; boil from a half to one 
hour. 

To Boil Crabs. — Boil the same as lobsters. 

To Boil Sea Fish Fresh.— Soak, some time before dressing, in 
cold water, in which throw a handful of salt; always notch the back 
before putting them in the kettle ; salt the water, and let it heat 
gradually, boil gently, or they wiD break in pieces. A fish weighing 
eight pounds, will boil in- half an hour. 

To Boil Cod's Head akd Shoulders. — Tie them in cloth, and put 
them in cold salted water ; they will be done in half an hour. 

To Boil Mackerel Fresh. — ^Boil gently ; the fish should be fresh, 
and boiled in salted water. 
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Book Fi8H.-*Bock fish, bass, and some other kinds of .fish, are 
boiled plain, leaving on the head and taiL It will take a half-hoar 
ateadj boiling ; serve with drawn butter, in which mix hard-boiled 
eggs chopped fine ; the eggs should boil one hour. This maj seem 
strange, but for some reason, an egg boiled an hour is quite different 
from one boiled five minutes. 

To Bon. Whitb Fish, Pikb, bto.— Prepare a dressing with bread- 
orumbs, boiled eggs chopped fine, pepper, salt, and butter. Fill the 
body of the fish, and bind it firmly with slips of doth ; boil gently, 
nntU thoroughly cooked ; remove it to the platter, and set it in the 
oven a few moments to dry ; boil eggs hard, slice and lay them in the 
platter, around the fish, and Just before serving pour over the fish a 
little drawn butter; prepare a sauce in this manner, namely, boil six 
eggs one hour, work the yolks, until they become a paste, with a 
wooden spoon ; take a teacup nearly full of sweet butter, mix in it a 
heaping table-spoonful of flour, work in the yolks of the eggs, and then 
stir gently, little by little, half a pint of boiling water ; add a little salt, 
if needed, and pepper ; but, if the butter is salted much, no salt will be 
required. 

To Boil Fbssh Sjllmok. — Salmon should be plunged in boiling 
water ; the water should be put in the kettle, allowing a handful of 
salt to four quarts water; let the water boil until all the scum, arising 
from the mixture of the salt with the water, has been removed, before 
putting in the fish. Salmon should be dressed as soon as taken from 
the water to be perfect, the flesh becoming soft very soon. The Ger- 
man method of treating fish, besides being less cruel, renders the fish 
firmer : As soon as caught, instead of leaving the poor fish to struggle 
and die by inches, they take it by the tail and knock it on the head, 
killing it instantly. It is sud, fish treated thus, remain firm longer 
than those that die a lingering death. 

A salmon should be of a bright color, scales clear, eyes bright, and 
gills very red. Allow, in boiling, a quarter of an hour to every pound 
of fish ; serve with drawn butter, or simply cover it with sweet but- 
ter; serve for vegetables, mashed potatoes, and cucumbers sliced 
in vinegar, or for a dinner party, the cucumbers only. Cook in the 
same manner the salmon trout from the upper lakes. When salmon 
are transported, pack them in ice as soon as out of the water, killing 
them after the German method. 

To Bon. Fbbsh Shad. — If you wish to keep shad for a day or 
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two, Bcald and dress it when perfectly fresh ; split open the belly, 
wipe it quite dry, and scatter a table-spoon of sugar, and a teaspoon of 
salt, and one of pepper, and keep it on ice ; and before cooking, wipe 
off all the seasoning ; fill the body of the fish with a dressing of bread 
and batter, seasoned with salt and pepper, moistened with water; 
put the fish in cold water, and boil until quite done ; or boil without 
the dressing, and serve with drawn butter, or sweet butter laid on 
the fish. 

To Bon. Saltbd Shad. — Soak them, and change the water once ; 
remove the scales and boil until well done ; lay them on a heated 
platter, and pour over them fresh sweet butter. 

To Boil Salted Salmos. — Soak them over night, cleanse them 
thoroughly, and boil gently ; serve with plain drawn butter. 

To Boil a Saltbd Maoksbxl.— Soak in mUk and water, over 
night, and boil gently ; for sauce use drawn butter, and serve with 
it mashed potatoes. 

To Bon. Salted Cod. — Gut a thick nice piece of the fish, soak it 
over night, in the morning change the water, and stand the pot where 
it will only keep warm; change the water again about ten in the 
morning ; cover it with fresh tepid water, and let it become so hot that 
it is micomfortable to the hand ; keep the water evenly hot, but on no 
account let it boil, for two hours, when it will be done ; remove all the 
skin, cut hard eggs and place them on and around the fish, and pour 
over it nice drawn butter. Boil nice white potatoes without the skin, 
and dish them plain ; have a gravy-boat of drawn butter on the table 
to add, when serving the fish and potatoes, as most persons prefer to 
mash them with the fish ; serve cucumbers, or if out of season, pickles 
or nasturtiums. The cold fish will make a fine hash for breakfast, 
mixed with mashed potatoes and drawn-butter; dried codfish, if 
boiled, is hard and very poor eating ; but prepared in this manner, it 
is as good as the cod that is transported on ice, although much infe- 
rior to the fish when fresh caught 

To Boil Stttboboit.— This fish should be parboiled before being 
cooked in any form, in plenty of water once or twice, according to the 
tastes of the famOy. To many its strong fishy taste is very disagreeable. 

Boiled Tubbot. — ^After the fish is dressed, soak it two hours in 
Baited water, and half an hour in cold ice-water ; score the back, rub 
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it dry, and bathe it in lemon-jnice ; havo a large fish-kettle ready, lay 
it on its back, cover with cold water a little salted, and boil gently,- 
remove all scum as fast as it rises ; the last hoar it shoald simmer 
gently, withont boiling. Some cooks advise keeping torbots two or 
three days before cooking. 

Boiled Godb' Tonovsb and Soukds. — If salted, soak them all n^ght, 
change the water in the morning, and simmer gently, nntil well done ; 
serve with drawn batter or egg-saaoe. 

To Bake a Lasgb Fish Whole. — Cnt off the head, and split the 
fish nearly down to the tail ; prepare a nice dressing of bread, batter, 
pepper, and salt, moistened with a little water. Fill the fish, and bind 
it together with small cotton cord or tape, so as to confine it ; the 
bindings may be three inches apart ; lay the fish on a grate in a bako- 
pan, if yon have one ; if not, in the dripping-pan, and ponr aroand it 
a very little water with batter melted in it ; and baste it frequently. A 
good-sized bat not over-large fish will bake in an hoar ; serve, with 
the gravy of the fish, drawn batter or oyster sauce. Those who are 
accustomed to wines in fish will relish a baked fish basted in wine 
and water, bat this will suit but few tastes. Ohoose the middle of a 
cod, haddock, or any fish too large to bake whole. Serve baked cod 
with oyster sauce. 

To Roast a Lobsteb. — ^When the lobster is more than half boiled, 
take it from the water, set it before the fire, and baste it with butter 
until well done. 

To Bake a Shad. — Clean the fish, wash and wipe it dry. Split 
the fish, and fill it with dressing of bread and butter seasoned with 
pepper and salt ; bind the fish with cord or tape, rub it with salt, and 
put it to bake ; when in the bake-pan, lay on the fish bits of butter ; 
let it bake slowly until well done. Fish are often baked without any 
dressing. Shad and other fish are sometimes roasted before the fire 
on planks for the purpose ; they are very nice, and wben roasted in 
this manner, no stuffing is used. In dishing baked fish, be careful to 
leave them whole ; a mangled fish looks very badly on the table. 

To F^ Fdh.— The secret of frying fish well, consists in having 
enough fSat in the spider ; let them fry very slowly over a moderate and 
steady heat. 

To Fbt Salmon OuTLBia.— Gut slices from a salmon half an inch 
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thick, mb them over with pepper and salt^ cUp them in the beaten 
yolk of egga, and fry in plent j of fat slowlj. They should be put in 
the fat while it is hot, and turned immediately and often nntil done ; 
serre plain. 

To Fbt Shad. — Cat the fish in pieces, rinse and wipe dry; mb 
over the fish a little salt ; and when it has melted roll them in flonr ; 
heat the fat, tried from salt pork, or oiled butter, nearly boiling hot ; 
lay in the fish the skin side up ; fry until brown, and then turn them ; 
cook slowly without burning ; serve plain. Horseradish makes a fine 
relish for fish. 

To Fbt TsoTrr. — ^Dry them thoroughly, and fry in hot oiled butter 
without scorching, or in pork fat ; if the latter, rub salt on the fish« 
Lay on the fish, before serving, lumps of sweet butter. 

To Fbt Ebls.— The sensation of eels can be destroyed by giving 
them a hard knock on the head. After they are cleaned and skinned, 
roll them in yolk of egg and thin rolled crackers, bread crumbs, meal 
or fiour, and firy in pork fat or oiled butter slowly until a pale brown. 

To Fbt Rook Bass ob ajsy Small Fish. — CSean them ; rub the fish 
with salt, and let them He an hour ; have a sufficient quantity of fat 
hot to cover the fish, and fry slowly until the fish is crisped entirely. 
Some very small fishes may be crisped, so that the bones can be eaten 
without inconvenience. 

To Fbt Maoeebbl. — Take as many mackerel as are needed for the 
fiunily ; remove the skin, dip them in beaten egg and bread crumbS| 
try them slowly until done. For a sauce, pound the soft roes with 
sweet thick cream, and pass them through a sieve ; melt some butter 
in a little veal eoruomml, or water if no eomommi is at hand ; stir 
in the cream and roes, add a little lemon jmoe and mushroom catsup, 
heat it hot, and pour it over the fish after it is dished. 

To Bboil Fish. — The fire should be hot and bright; the grid* 
iron smooth and dean. If fish is oiled, it will not stick to the grid- 
iron. If fresh oil cannot be had, oiled butter free from salt answers 
nicely. To prepare the butter, pursue the following plan : boil the 
butter, ekim it, and strain it through a fine cloth, keep it warm, with- 
out cooking, half an hour, to precipitate the salt ; then cool it, and 
use the top ; most of the salt will be found at the bottom. Helt it 
fi>r oiling fish. 
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To Bon. FsESH Maokebel. — Split the fish down the back, Trash and 
dry it thoroughly ; with a feather oil it all over with fredi salad oil 
or oiled butter ; season it with salt and pepper ; laj it <m a cold grid- 
iron inside down ; when browned slightly, turn it on the back ; when 
the back is browned, wipe the oil from the gridiron as dean as possi- 
ble, lift and torn it over so as to place the fish with the inside down 
on the platter. The platter should have been standing orer hot water, 
with a bit of butter melting on it, to lay the fish in ; lay bits of butter 
on the back to melt. BroU all fresh fish in the same manner ; a per- 
son that can broil one fish well can broil any other as well. Large 
fishes, as salmon, cod, halibut, haddock, etc., are never broiled wholo 
but in steaks. 

To Bboil Ebls. — Eels when broiled are either wrapped in but- 
tered paper, or dipped in egg and bread crumbs. 

To Bboil Whitb Fxsn. — ^White fish is thought by some to be im- 
{Mx>7ed by making a very little smoke from sawdust, or a bit of wood 
under it when broiling. 

To Soak Salt Fish. — Salted fish require to be soaked from twelve 
to twenty-four hours ; they should be drained after soaking, until they 
are as dry as fresh fish ; oil the fish before broiling, the same as fresh. 

To Soak Maokebel. — Soak salted mackerel in milk and water ; 
it gives them a better taste as well as improves their color ; change 
the milk and water once, and drain well 

To Bboil Salt Macksbel. — Oil the gridiron, and broil the same 
as fresh mackerel ; lay over the fish sweet butter and very little pep- 
per. Shad is broiled in the same manner ; also white fish. 

PiCKZD-tTP Cod Fish. — ^This is an old-fashioned dish and name, 
but none the less to be admired on that account, being, with most 
persons, when properly prepared, a great favorite. Pick up the fifih in 
small particles, separating the fibres as near as possible, the finer the 
better. Freshen by leaving it in water one hour ; pour off the water, 
and fill up with fresh ; bring it to a scald, pour it off, and put on the 
fish Just enough water to cover it ; add, to a quart of the soaked fish, 
a bit of butter the size of half an egg, a very little flour, and a dust of 
pepper. Beat up two eggs, and after taking off the fish, thicken it by 
stirring in the egg. Some let it boil after the egg is added, but if this 
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is done, the egg win be cnrdlecU Another way is to boil eggs, chop 
and mix them in the gravy. (See God Fish Hash asd Toast.) 

Mbs. W.'b SoAixoFED OTBIEB& — Eight Square soda-crackers rolled 
fine, seven onces of butter, one qnart of oysters ; drain tin oysters ; 
put the crackers and oysters in alternate layers; divide the batter 
equally, puttiog it on the oysters at each layer, with a dnst of pepper, 
and, if shell oysters, very little salt ; be earefol not to salt too much, 
lea;ving the bottom and top layer crackers. A moment before baking 
add a coffee cap of the liqaor from the oysters ; bake a light brown* 
This receipt will be foand perfect. 

To Scallop Fisn. — ^Pick the fish in fiakes, mix it with rolled 
crackers or rnsked bread; mobten with melted batter, pack it in 
shells, and bake in the oven« 

Cassesole of Fish. — Take any cold fish, divide it into small bits ; 
have ready as many eggs as needed, boiled hard ; work the yolks fine^ 
chop the whites and mix the eggs and fish together ; mash potatoes, 
and work the fish, egg, and potatoes together; moisten with batter, 
season with pepper and salt ; pat the whole in a moald, and boil ; 
when done, tarn it oat. 

KsDOSBEB. — ^BoO rice ; add any picked-ap fish ; heat it together, 
and while hot stir into the mixture a beaten egg ; serve hot. 

Oboqitxttes of Fish. — ^Mince cold fish ; mix in the fish, egg, a 
little floar, a spoonfal of cream ; make the fish in balls or small cakes, 
and fry them brown. Lobsters make the best croqaettes. 

Fish Cittlxts. — Take steaks of any large fish ; dip them in egg 
and bread orambs, seasoned with pepper and salt, and fry slowly, aa« 
Ul done, a nice brown. 

SoTTBXD Fish. — ^Any fish can be soused. After it is boiled, pat it 
in strong spiced vinegar ; shad and mackerel are very nice soosed 
for tea. 

Anchovy Butter — Beat fine as many of the fish as will be 
wanted, with safficient fresh batter to moisten them ; pass it (ihrongh 
a wire sieve, mould, and cut it in slices. 

6AHDWI0HB8 OF Fi0H.<^Pick dear from bone any fish, spread the 
4* 
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picked fiah between two dices of bread and butter; and add mnaterd 
or catsnpa if 



Fbbd Otsisbs without Ego.— To fry oysten : select the largest 
oysters, simmer them in their own liqaor a few minutes, and dry 
them with a towel ; dip them in rolled crackers, and fry a light 
brown. ICany cooks recommend beazding oysters, that is, removing 
their respiratory organs ; where they are ohei^ it is weU to do so^ 
but in the country would be rery extravagant. Oysters are also 
merely dipped in flour and fried, either after being scalded in their 
own liquor or not ; fry them in butter. 

Bboiibd Otstibs. — Oysters are nice broiled in their shell, or laid 
in shells for the puix>ose ; they must be laid over a bed of hot coal, 
and butter and pepper added in the shell ; serve hot 

To Stbw 0TBTXB8.^Have, in a porcelain kettle, sufficient boiCng 
water to cover the oysters ; as the water heats remove the scum, add 
butter and pepper if relished; many persons never use pepper on 
oysters. This stew can be varied by the use of cream in the stew, 
when very little butter will be necessary. 

BoALLOPED Otbrbs. — Select a dozen nice large oysters ; if they 
are plenty beard them, if not use all of the fish ; spread rolled crackers 
or rusked bread on the bottom of a sheU; lay in some oysters and 
some bits of butter, then strew over them more crumbs ; add oysters 
and butter, with layers of crackers or crumbs, until the shell is filled. 
Pour over the whole the liquid from the oysters, and bake brown; 
oerve hot. U any are left, they are very good cold* 

Otbtbb Pattos. — Cover small shells or patty-pans with nice puff 
paste, bake them well, when done turn them out on a plate ; stew 
oysters, season them to suit the taste, thicken their Juice with egg, 
and when cold, fill the patties with the oysters. 

Otstxb Pas, VEBY Hio£.— Cover a deep plate with puff paste ; lay 
an extra layer around the edge of the plate, and bake nicely ; when quite 
done, fill the pie with oysters, season with pepper, salt, and butter, 
dust over a little fiour, and cover with a thin crust of puff paste ; 
bake quickly; when the top crust is done, the oysters should be; 
serve as soon as baked, as the crust soon absorbs the gravy. 

To BozL Habd-shilud Clahb.— Waah the shells very dean, put 
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them In a pot with as little water aa will keep the pot fh>m baming, 
with their edges down ; and boil constantly. When the shells open 
thej are done ; remove them ; have ready nice bntter toast, and poor 
the clams on the toast, with as much of the juice as the toast will ab- 
sorb ; add pepper if desired* 

To Ikr Olamb with £og ahd CBAcaam& — ^Procure large sand 
dams; dip them in egg, bread cnimbS| rolled crackers or meal, and 
&7 brown in sweet butter* ' 

Stewsd Olajcs. — Put the clams in a stew-pan, with about the 
same quantity of water as the juice of the dams, boil from twenty-five 
to thirty minutes, remove all the scum that risea^ and season with 
butter ttod a dust of pof^er. 

Hashet) Glaicb. — Chop dams fine ; stew them in very little water, 
add their own juice ; boil fifteen minutes, and season with butter and 
pepper ; after taking up the hash, thicken the gravy with a yolk or 
two of eggs. 

HiTscLBS Stewzd. — ^Thesc are stewed in their own liquor, and sea- 
soned with parsley, and, if desired, onion and a little lemon juice. 

80AXXOPS, Gbawttsh, Spawkb, akd Shbxkcfs. — These are first 
boiled in salted water until nearly done. They are then taken out, 
and stewed in their own liquor with a little wine, lemon juice, or 
vinegar ; add some butter and grated bread, and alter dishing, thicken 
with the yolks of eggs without boiling. 

TumxJB Stbw. — ^Select the best of the meat, cut it in bits, season with 
salt, Cayenne, and sweet maijoram, nutmeg and mace ; add sufficient 
butter rolled in flour, stew for an hour, and add a part of the green 
fat cut in small bits, the juice and grated rind of lemon, and wine; 
stew for an hour longer, very gently ; serve hot. 

TuBTLB Pathss. — Scrapc the back shell clean, line it with puff 
paste, fill it with the stewed turtle, cover with puff paste roUed thin, 
and bake as soon as possible, (or the paste will soak in the liquor,) in 
a moderately quick oven ; serve as soon as taken from the oven. To 
dress and prepare the soup, 9ee Tubtlb Sottp. 

To Dbsss Lobstbbs.— To boil a lobster, the pot should be fdl of 
strong salted water, boiling hot. Put the fish in the pot, alive, while 
bailing hard, with its head downward that it may die aa quickly as 
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possible. Boil steadily, and it will be done in half an honr, if not 
Tery large. Before dishing, remove the large daws and lay them on 
the platter by the side of the fish ; separate the head, leaving it in its 
place ; split the body to the tip of the tail, and send it to the table 
plain. For lobster salads, gee Salabs; for sonp, tee Soups; for 
sance, see Lobst£b Saxtce. 

LoBSTSB Balls. — Mince the meat of the fish with the coral very 
fine, season to suit the taste, add bread cmmbs, butter or sweet oil ; 
make it in balls, dip them in yolk of egg and flour, and fry, in hot 
lard, until brown. 

L0B8TEB Pattzes. — Coyer shells with puff paste, fill them with 
minced lobster, seasoned as desired, cover and bake* 
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CHAPTER III. 

BEEF. 

Gekebal DntEonoKB fob RoASTmaAin} Boiuiro Meats. — ^Allsalt 
meats should be put into cold water, heated gradually, skimmed as 
long as a particle of scum rises to the surface, and boiled gently with- 
out ceasing, until tender. The pot should be often filled with boiling 
water, that the meats may not be too salt. If the water is very hard, 
put into the pot a large ^aspoon of soda, before putting in the beef or 
ham ; for fat salt pork it is unnecessary. To boil fresh meats, have 
the pot boiling hard when the meat is put in ; boil steadily ; remove 
all scum ; do not let it either soak or boil so hard as to make it neces- 
sary to leave off the pot-cover. For soups, put the meats in cold 
water, simmer gently a long time ; soups ought never to boil furiously. 
In roasting joints, heat the surface as soon as possible, and afterwards 
roast more gently. The sooner the outside pores are closed, the less 
juice of the meat will be lost A roast is in perfection when juicy in 
the middle and brown on the outside. To roast a fowl well, the skin 
should be protected at first ; if it blisters and cracks, it presents not 
only a poor appearance, but loses much flavor. To boil a fowl, 
put it in boiling water, unless the broth is desired for soup ; if so, use 
cold, and simmer gently. To broil well, the fire must be bright, not 
over hot, but brisk. To firy, the fire should be moderate and steady. 
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To stew, the fire aihoiild be alow, but steady. There is great waste in 
boiling fast. It not onlj takes more wood, but wastes the flavor of 
&e meat, or vegetables, besides giving disagreeable notice to all in the 
hoQse what is to be served for dinner. Old fowls should never be 
roasted, or, if so, very gently; allow an honr longer to roast an old 
turkey than a yonng one. It is better, if possible, to boil or stew an 
old ftwl, than to either roast, fry, or broil them ; give them half an 
hoar more time than a yoxmg fowl. The same rule applies to all game. 
Old meats boil, roast, fry, broil, and stew in less time than the beef 
of a young creature. Too young cattle make poor beef. The finer 
the beef, the sooner it roasts, and the more juicy the joint. 

To Boil Oobned Bkef. — ^If the beef is very salt, put it in a pot fill- 
ed with cold water, and when nearly but not quite boiling, change it 
for cold water. As soon as the second water boils, skim it until no 
impurities arise. If boiled in hard water, throw in a teaspoon of 
soda before putting in the meat. Keep the pot closed, that it may 
keep full by the condensing of the steam on the cover. If the lid 
allows the steam to escape, and the water boils low, fill up with boil- 
ing water. Let it boil slowly until tender, so that the bones will slip 
out. If the meat is not too salt, put in only sufficient water to cover 
it; remove the scum as it rises, and, when the liquor is clear, close the 
lid tightly, and boil, as gently as possible, until very tender. 

SuPEBiOB Beef to Use Cold fbom Poob Pisoes. — Soak in warm, 
not hot water, until as fresh as desired when boiled. Then cover it 
with water, and boil slowly ; skim the pot as long as any scum rises, 
after which cover the pot closely, that the condensed steam may fall 
in the pot, and boQ steadily, until the meat will break in bits if lifted 
with a fork ; when sufficiently tender, skim it out, remove the bone, 
and mix the fat and lean together ; put it in a wide earthen dish, deep 
enough to hold it ; skim the fkt from the liquor, and boil the liquor 
down ; when sufficiently reduced, pour it over the meat; lay over it a 
fiat cover, and put on a weight of fifteen or twenty poxmds, and let it 
stand all night. When wanted for the table, cut it in thin slices, as 
you would head-cheese. The jelly of the liquor will make it firm, 
and, if properly mixed, the fat and lean will be in right proportion 
througb the whole. This is an excellent way to manage the poor 
pieces of corned beef— the gristle will be tender, and every part good. 
The gelatine of the muscles will be saved ; though not considered par- 
ticularly nutritious when used alone, it will assist in forming the 
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meat into a solid mass, making it both agreeable to the eye ana tarte. 
If the beef is much salt, it ahonld be soaked fortj-eight hoorsi or 
longer if not snfficientlj freshened, to allow all the water to evapor- 
ate, and the Jelly to solidify, without tasting too much of the brine. 

Bkxabkb ok Boast Bbxf, bto. — ^Most cooks advise heating meat 
slowly at the first, and afterward, more particularly in roasts, jrith 
more rapidity; but our experience is, that if the joioes are wanted in 
the roast, it should be suffered to brown as quick as possible with* 
out burning, and afterwards roast as slowly as possible, and have the 
roast finished by a given time. Boiled fresh beef we put first in hot 
water ; let it boil up once, skim thoroughly, and boil gently until 
tender. 

To Boast a Sibloin of Bbbf weighiko Tes Pouims, Babs. — ^Wash 
the beef quickly, not allowing it to soak ; put no salt or pepper on it 
before it commences to roast To have roast beef in perfection, it 
must not only be well seasoned, but its juices retained within itself 
so that when the knife is drawn through in carving, the juice will im- 
mediately follow. This can be attained by following the given direc- 
tions. Put the beef to roast two hours before the dinner hour, if 
roasted before the fire ; or, if in a hot stove, an hour and a half. 
Brown a little suet in a dripping-pan, add sufficient boiling water, a 
little salted, to baste the meat conveniently, and place it under the 
roast Kever lay a roast in a pan ; if in water, it will be stewed-— if 
without, it will burn. The bone side should be turned before the fire 
at first, and afterward the other. When the beef is heated on the 
surface on all sides, so as to look a little brownish, and the water in 
the pan is boiling hot, baste it well, and repeat the basting once every 
fifteen minutes for an hour, if before the fire, and half that time if in 
a stove-oven, and the remainder of the time it is roasting, every five 
minutes. When it is fairly roasting, baste withfiour and water; place 
bits of paper over the fat and thinnest part of the bee^ to prevent its 
getting over done. Most cooks say, roast slowly at first ; we prefer 
to heat quickly, and roast more slowly at the last ; but care must be 
taken not to bum at the first outset, as this would ruin the whole 
operation. Thicken the gravy with fiour or not, as desired. Just 
before the beef is taken from the oven, or fire, dredge it with fiour, 
and allow it to brown without burning. Serve currant, or some 
other acid jelly, with all roasts of beef. Mash and season potatoes, 
turnips, and squash, when served with roasts of any sort. Plain 
boiled vegetables with these meats are decidedly improper. Boast 
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tlie rump of beef in the same numner; sirloin is the' finest roast in 
the Greatore, but the rump is considered good. 

A-UL-MODB Bxxv. — ^Prepare a dressing with bread or crackers^ 
moisten with water seasoned with butter, pepper, salt, and nutmeg, 
cLoTOS, and, if relished, aUspice ; add two eggs, and mix the whole well 
together. Have ready a round of beef of the proper size for the 
fismily ; cut gashes in it, and fill them with the dressing. Bind it 
together with skewers, and put it in a bake-pan with water enough to 
coyer the bottom of the pan, in which is dissolved a little salt Baste 
it three or four times with the salted water while cooking. Let it 
etew gently. "When nearly done, cover it with dresnng reserved for 
the purpose. Heat the lid to the pan sufficiently hot to brown it, cover 
and stew until done. It can be stewed in a dripping-pan, in a stove- 
oven, and browned when done by hplding over it, if not already 
browned, a heated shovel. The dressing should be poured over it half 
an hour before taking it from the oven. If the gravy is too thin, add 
a little flour worked free from lumps. 

FnsNcn Bbsf. — ^Remove the bone from a circular piece of the . 
round, cut away all fat and skin. Lord it all over with a larding-pin, 
which is an instrument made for the purpose, consisting of iron, sharp- 
ened like a needle at one end, and resembling a pencil-case at the 
other. The strips of pork or larding are entered at the square or hollow 
end, and the pin is pushed through the meat, the sharp end entering 
first. It is BO contrived that the larding will be left in the meat when 
the pin comes out. Make a nice force-meat of chopped suet, bread, 
or crackers rolled fine, highly seasoned, and wet with egg ; fill the 
cavity made by the bone with this dressing ; wind it with twine to 
keep it in shape, and put it in a broad earthen jar with a tight cover, 
and set it in the oven until done ; or put it in an iron bake-pan ; put in 
the Jar, with the meat, a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in flour, 
a teaspoon half full of whole pepper, and half a pint of port wine. 
Add, if relished, an onion and cloves ; stew slowly, five or six hours, 
in proportion to its size. If in ajar, set it in a brick or stove oven ; 
serve hot with its own gravy as it is. 

Btswxi) Beefstbax, No. 1. — Take a slice of good sirloin beef; 
put it in a dripping-pan without water, cover tight, and set in the ^ 

oven ; when heated, take it out, add pepper and salt, and return it to 
the oven. Let it cook without the cover, long enough to heat 
throu^ then turn it, and lay on small bits of butter rolled in flour. 
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As soon as tKe batter is melted, it is done. It should be not over 
fifteen minutes cooking, «nd the oven should be very hot before it is 
put in. 

BnowN Stswxd Bbxfstxak.— Be sure the oven is hot enough to 
bum flour, before the beef is put in. Put the dripping-pan in the 
oven with enough suet from the beef to grease it well, and leave a 
little floating. Do not remove all the flat fh>m the beef. Lay it in 
the dripping-pan ; set it in the oven for five minutes. Take out tho 
pan, and turn over the beef; sprinkle with a little salt and pepper the 
side turned over. Set it in again, and let it remiun five minutes. It 
should then be done ; but if not, leave it longer ; mix as much butter 
as is needed, with a very little boiling water ; pepper and salt to the 
taste, and a pinch of flour ; mix all together, and heat, but not boil it. 
Take the beef from the pan, lay it on a platter, and mix the gravy 
with the juice of the meat, (if it is not scorched, if so, do not nse it,) 
and pour it over the beef. It will take half a teacupful of butter, 
and two table-spoonftils of boiling water, for a small slice. This man- 
ner of cooking is not as good as broiled ; but, as it is often more con- 
venient to stew than to broil, it will be found a good recipe, and 
much better than a fried steak. Serve with mashed potatoes. 

FmxD Bebfstbak. — ^Heat the spider before putting in the bee^ 
out off most of the fat, season the fat with pepper and salt, before 
frying ; put the steak into the hot spider, and fry as quickly as possi- 
ble ; when the beef is turned, sprinkle on a little salt and pepper ; mix 
a little flour and water together in the proportion of half a teacupfid 
of water to a half teaspoonf ul of flour ; take out the meat and scraps 
of flit, and stir in the flour and water ; let the gravy brown a little, 
and pour it over the beef. Serve with fried potatoes, if convenient; 
if not, with mashed. 

Bebfstxaz Gbavt. — For one slice of sirloin steak, take half a 
teacup of butter ; set the platter over a kettle of hot water ; cut the 
butter in bits, if very salt, very little if any salt will be needed ; dust 
on a little pepper, and add two tablespoons of hot water. Save all the 
blood from the steak possible to add to the gravy, without pres»ng the 
beef. Be careful it does not boil, as it would become oily, and taste 
like stewed steak more than broiled. If the gridiron is bright, and tho 
juice of the meat caught by it is not burned, add it to the gravy ; 
but it is seldom, indeed, that it is in a fit state for any thing. Use the 
sweetest butter for steaJss : there is no oooking ii^jfired more by poor 
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fections, as in most other preparations for the table. 

To Bboil Beefsteak Ease. — ^When beef is desired very rare, 
Lave a good bed of live coals readj, laj the beef on the gridiron, and 
put it on the coals. It shoald be ready to turn in three minates. 
IHien it is turned, take it up carefullj with two forks ; roll it up, so 
as to save the juice of the- meat which has collected ia cooking ; do 
not squeeze the steak, but merely drun off the juice on the platter ; 
put it back as quickly as possible, that it may lose no heat in turning ; 
add to the juice of the meat pepper, salt, and considerable butter, 
and set the platter over a kettle of boiling water. In three minutes, 
if the fire is right, it will be done. Lay it on the platter ; let it remain 
a moment, and then turn it over, but on no account press it ; add 
to the gravy two or three tablespoonfuls of hot water after the meat 
is well seasoned. Turn the platter two or three times, to mix the 
water with the gravy, and serve immediately. The platter should be 
sufficiently large to hold the steak, spread its full size, without touch- 
ing the edge. If any of the gravy has soiled the edge of the platter, 
wipe it with a dean towel ; nothing looks more untidy than a spat- 
tered platter. Serve with potatoes, turnips, and cauliflower, dressed. 
Relishes, cold or hot slaw, if no cauliflower is served ; pickles and 
jellies are always fine with beefsteak. 

To Bboil a Beefsteak to butt aix. — ^To broil a steak'to suit all, 
it is necessary to cut it in as many pieces as there are tastes to suit. 
The part desired rare, should be put on with a bright bed of fresh 
coals, when the piece desired nearly done is about ready to turn, 
broil as described for rare steak. That to be partially broiled, should 
be laid on, when the part to be thoroughly cooked is ready to turn. 
When this part of the steak is ready to turn, dip the broiled side in 
the gravy, (see Gbavt,) and turn the raw side down. When the other 
side is browned, if not sufficiently done, dip again, and turn the first 
side to the fire. The piece which is to be well done, should be dipped, 
the broiled side down, as soon as it has cooked sufficiently, to close the 
pores. Dip it again, when the other side is in the same state, and so 
do for three or four times, according to the heat of the coals. It 
shonld be brown when finished. This plan will render the steak 
juicy and good. If salt and pepper are put on at first, the juice will be 
in tiie gravy, or lost in the fire ; but after it has partly congealed, the 
sdt will neither harden nor dissolve the fibre. The tenderloin makes 
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the most tender steak. The sirloin is very fine; and the romp, though 
not very tender, is sweet and juicy. Vegetables should be dressed, 
if the steak is for dinner ; but for breakfast, a baked potato is con- 
sidered proper. Butter, for steak, should be as sweet as for table use. 

Bbefstbak Am) Otstbrs, ob Culms. — Get very tender sirioin 
steak ; remove the bone, and lay it on the gridiron over hot coals. 
Have ready large fiit oysters or dams. When the steak is browned 
a little, dip it in the gravy prepared as directed, with the addition of 
the oyster juice ; which, if as salt as usual, will salt the gravy suf- 
ficiently ; lay the beef on the gridiron again, and when a little hot, 
put the oysters on it, pressing the meat a little to make hollow spots 
to retain their juice ; cover the whole gridiron with a bright tin pan 
or cover; when the oysters are heated a little, turn them over, and 
when heated through, remove the steaks to the platter ; lay the oysters 
round the edge of the meat in the gravy, and serve immediately. 

Bebfstbak Tie. — Cover the bottom of a deep plate with paste, as 
directed in Pastbt. Cut the beef in pieces, convenient for the mouth ; 
spread them evenly over the paste ; then add butter, flour, pepper, 
salt, and water ; cover with paste, press the edges firmly, and cut a 
gash in the centre of the pie ; it ia good cold or hot. If to be used 
cold, make a gravy by boiling a bit of the bone, seasoning it the same 
as the pie ; heat the gravy, and serve it with the pie. Potatoes are 
all the vegetables needed — ^they should be mashed. These pies can be 
made from' cold beefsteak left the day before, but are not quite as 
good. 

To Cook Dbibd Bx^f. — Slice it as thin as possible, and let it 
lie in water, over night, or less time, if not very salt 8tew it in 
water sufficient to make the gravy needed, until tender. Beat up an 
egg with a little flour ; add a lump of butter to the beef, and stir in 
the egg and flour. Toast bread ; lay the beef nicely on it, and pour 
the gravy over it ; add a trifle of pepper at the table, if relished. 

Mock Ybkison of Cobnbd Bebf. — Cut the beef in thin slices, 
and fireshen it well, it should lie in tepid water three or four hours. 
When sufficiently fresh, lay it on the gridiron, and let it heat through 
quickly. Make a gravy of drawn butter ; add a little pepper, and 
the yolk of an egg chopped fine, and pour over it ; or put butter, 
pepper, and salt on it, as you would a beefsteak. This will be found 
a good dish, in the country where fresh beef is seldom to be obtained, 
but not equal to fresh beef or venison. 
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Ybjsd Bketstsax to Bbbxicbub Bboiuno. — ^Heat a spider so Teiy 

liot, that flour will burn on it instant! j ; wipe it free from dost, and 

lay in the steak ; it shonid brown immediately ; take it from the spider 

before it has bad time to cook any part except the browning of the 

side that came in contact with the spider; lay it on the platter, 

whiieh Bhoold stand over hot water ; beat the spider again ; wipe it 

free from fiit, and brown the other side in the same manner as the 

first. Have batter, pepper, and salt, for the gravy, laid on the platter 

to melt, while the last is browning ; remove the steak to the platter, 

and sofJ: it in the gravy, add a table-spoon of boiling water to the 

grsvy, and serve immediately. When these directions are followed 

to ibe letter, there are bat few, that woold ima^ne the beef otherwise 

cooked, than broiled. It is far before a poorly broiled steak. If 

deanred well done, the process must be repeated, not left in to fry, 

imtil cooked throagh, as that would give a taste like fned beef to the 

whole dish. If the juice of the meat stands on the steak, when the 

&st side is browning, lift the beef carefully, so as to pour it from the 

beef into the platter. If any escapes to the spider, it will be worse 

than wasted if added to the gravy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

POBK. 

To Boil Salt Pobk. — Allow one-third for shrinking ; change the 
water as soon as it boils. Have ready a kettle of boiling water to fill 
the kettle. Let it boil very slowly. When tender take it up ; re- 
move the skin and bones, and dot it with groxmd pepper. Serve 
with plun jkotatoes, turnips, and cabbagCi each boiled by itself. 
Indian pudding boUed with the pork is a proper dessert, with a sauce 
of cream and sugar, or maple syrup. Gold boiled pork is nice frozen 
stifi^ cut thin, and laid between bread for lunch. 

The same dessert is proper for boiled ham, bacon, and pork ; but 
the vegetables of pork and bacon should be plain, while those to be 
used with the ham should be dressed. For baked ham, the pudding 
should be baked. 

BotLBD Hail — Soak the ham over night if dry ; if moist omit it 
Boil slowly in plenty of water. At no time allow the water to get 
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lower than when first pnt on. A large ham will take abont six hours 
to boil tender enough to eat well oold. If the ham is too salt, the 
water should be changed once, bnt cold water mnst never be put on 
the ham after it commences to boil. No yegetables should be boiled 
with it ; if the flavor of ham is desired in them, take out some of 
the liquor and boil them in it. If the water is hard, add a little soda, 
filtered rain water is the best to boil salt meat in. 

To Bon. Baook. — ^aah it dean and put it on in oold water ; if too 
salt, change the water ; keep plenty of water in the pot until it is ten- 
der. Pork, ham, and bacon should be skinned as soon as taken from the 
pot, and ornamented with ground pepper put on in spots at regular in- 
tervals. The bones should be removed from pork and bacon, after it 
is boiled, but not from ham ; horseradish, or catsups and mustard, 
should be on the table for relishes. 

Baked Ham, No. 1. — Soak over night a small ham, and cover it 
with a paste of flour and water. Bake gently five hours, remember, 
gently ; not a hot fire one hour, and none the next. When done, re- 
move the skin. Serve as boiled ham. 

Baked Ham, No. 2. — ^If you have an old-fashioned bake-kettle, lino 
the inside with paste made as above ; cut off part of the fat from the 
ham, and the bone dose to the flesh ; lay in the ham, and cover over 
the top with the same crust as the sides ; place coals under and over 
the bake-kettle, keeping the ham stewing in its own steam for five 
hours. Then remove the skin, and serve as above. The ham should 
be small and rather lean. This method is said to be very fine, mudi 

better than boiling. 

■ 

FoBK A LA MODE. — ^Fresh pork can be dressed as a-la-mode beei^ 
seasoned with sage, savory, thyme, sweet maijoram, pepper, and 
salt ; and as French beef, with the same seasoning as above. It can 
also be gashed, and stuffed with dressing before roasting, as already 
described. It is much more healthy and quite as palatable cold. 
Cold roast spare ribs are excellent. 

Fbbsh Stewed Pobk. — ^Pnt into the pot Just enough water to 
cover the pork ; season with pepper and salt ; when nearly done, 
thicken with a little flour. 

Febsh Pobk Stew. — ^Boil as above, season when half done ; add 
potatoes and light crust (See Pot-Pxb.) There should be plenty of 
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Srsvy, t&d the seasomng should be added and gnrj thiekeaed before 
the potatoes are pat in. 

Ebbbh Pobk Fib. — ^Boil lean, fresh pork, and make the paste as 
for beefsteak pie ; add to the pie, after putting in the meat, two po- 
tatoes cut fine, which have been before boiled ; season with pepper, 
eah, and a dost of summer sayory. If there is not fat enough in the 
pork, add batter; thicken the gravy with a little flour. The pie 
should contain as much gravy as possible. It is good cold or hot. 

Pobk Sibax Broilsd. — ^The tenderbin is the best for steak, but 
any lean white meat is good. Broil slowly, after splitting it so as to 
aDow it to cook through without drying or burning. When ready to 
tozxi over, dip tiie cooked side in a nice gravy of butter, pepper, and 
salt, which should be prepared on a platter and kept hot without oil- 
ing. It must be well done ; there should be no sign of blood in the 
meat when cut It requires slow broiling, it will take at least 
twenty minutes to broil a pork-steak. 

Frded Pobk-Steae. — Gut off the rind, and if there is enough fat 
on the pork to fry it, rub it with salt, sage, and pepper, and fry until 
thoroughly done ; keep the spider covered while cooking, and be care- 
ful not to bum it ; it should fry slow, and a long time ; serve the 
gravy as it is, or add water and a little flour. 

To Bakb Salt Pose. — ^After the pork has boiled until quite 
tender, take it from the pot and cut the rind in gashes of the right 
thickness to slice, and bake until brown. 

ScBAHBUED PosK. — ^Freshen nice salt pork, cut it in mouthftils, 
and partly fry it. Just before it is done break into the spider with 
the pork from six to twelve eggs, break and mix the yolks with the 
whites, and stir them quickly with the pork. If the pork is fried 
brown before the egg is added, there may be too much fat for the 
egg ; if so, put it in a gravy-boat if needed for the table, or save it for 
shortening. Baked potatoes are excellent with salt meats that have 
ft gravy of their own. 

Salt Pobk Panoakes. — ^Make a light batter of mUk, flour, and 
egg. Freshen the pork, which should be out as thinly as possible, and 
fry it until thoroughly done ; then dip it in batter, and turn it as you 
would a pancake when fried on the under side. 
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PoBK AKD Appue Fbittebs. — ^Prepare a light batter, freshen <Mr 
use cold boiled or baked pork ; cat it fine enongh for hash, and fry it 
a little to extract some of the fat for frying the fritters. Peel sonr 
apples, and cnt or chop them not quite as fine as the pork ; mix first 
the pork and then the apples in the batter, and fry them brown. 
Potatoes, parsnips, salsify, or any vegetable desired, can be nsed in 
the same nurnner. 

Plain Fbied Salt.Pobk.— <]lnt the slices thin, aad gaah the rind, 
80 that it will need but little masticating. Parboil, and fry slowly 
without burning the fat. It can be varied by dipping it in flour and 
browning. Some dip dry bread in water, and fry after the pork to 
serve with it. 

Apples are excellent fried after pork, also potatoes. When theoe 
are fried for dinner, the potatoes must be put over before the pork in 
fat left from a previous frying, and the apples in another pan at the 
same time. Fried pork, fried apples, and fried potatoes together 
make an excellent meal. Some persons fry onions with pork ; they 
should be cut evenly and fried brown. They are more pleasant to eat 
than to cook. If possible, they should be fried on a coal furnace in 
the air, as the odor of them will remain for days in the house after 
frying. Apples for frying should not be very acid, as they break too 
much ; wash them clean, and do not peel them. The cores should be 
removed with a corer, and the slices cut round, with a hole in the 
centre of each slice. In stirring them do not mix the apples in a mass, 
but leave the slices as entire as possible. The fat should be hot when 
they are put in, and when fried they should be nicely browned. 

Salt Pobk with Cbbam ob Milk Gsavt. — Slice the pork very 
thin, freshen, and fry without browning ; when done, take the pork 
out of the spider and keep it hot ; the best plan is to lay it on a pie- 
plate and set it in the oven. Pour off the fat, and rinse the salt from 
the bottom of the spider ; for a common platter of pork allow about 
one table-spoonful of fat and a large pint of sweet cream ; add salt 
and let it boU up. If milk is used, three spoons of fat and a little flour 
to thicken, so as to resemble <jream as much as possible. The rule is 
to allow as much fat as will boil in without standing on the gravy. 
The richer the cream the less fat will be needed, and even if very 
thin a very little will suffice. Baked potatoes are the best with this 
dish. Children are generally fond of this gravy with bread broken 
in it* 
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PosK ASD Pabsrips. — ^After the pork is fried it should be eat in 
smsll bits, and boOed parsnips mixed with it cat in small bits and 
rolled in flour ; let them heat through together. Some make a sort of 
parsnip stew with pork boiled in small pieces with parsnips. The 
poik should be well freshened before adding the parsnips. 

To Fnr Ham. — ^It is an excellent plan to use a ham and shoal- 
der together ; if not, the fat and lean of ham shonld be equally 
dirided. Cat the slices thin and straightj do not haggle the ham, 
lemoTe the rind, lay the fat in the spider, and frj slowlj until well 
dene. If the ham is too salt, laj the lean slices in milk-warm water 
while the fat is frying. When nearly done, remove the fat to one 
ade of the spider, and lay the lean ham flat on the bottom ; brown as 
qoickly as possible, torn it on the other side, and take it up as soon 
as browned. If cooked hard it is poor eating. Serve with fried*egg8, 
fried or baked potatoes, grated horseradish, or apple sauce. 

SuFSBiojB Bboiued Ham. — Sclect the leanest part, and cut the 
slices evenly about one-eighth of on inch thick. Have ready a bed of 
nice bright coal, and warm the platter over a kettle of boUing water ; 
lay the gridiron over the coals until nearly hot enough to hiss ; then 
rnb it off, lay on the ham, and broil quickly. It should be browned 
a trifle where it touches the bars of the gridiron, so as to look striped. 
When broiled both sides lay it on the platter, place a piece of sweet 
butter on each slice, and dust on a trifle of pepper. Serve with 
mashed potatoes, boiled eggs, and grated horseradish. If too salt it 
wiU be necessary to lay the slices in tepid water to freshen, although 
much of its flavor will be lost in the freshening. Dessert for fried 
and broiled ham, apple or tart pie ; in winter, mince pie. 

Plain Bboilsd Salt Pobe. — Cut the pork thin, gash the rind, 
and parboil until freshened. Broil untH brown, lay it on a hot plat- 
ter, and make a gravy of a little butter, a table-spoonful of hot water, 
and a dust of pepper. Serve with baked potatoes, boiled eggs, and 
cold ham. 

SrpBmoB Bboiled Salt Pobs. — Cut the pork very thin, lay the 
slices on the gridiron, commence on one side of the gridiron, take 
up each piece of "^ork separately and dip it in a bowl of water, 
laying it down on the opposite side each time ; continue to do this 
nntil the pork is broiled quite brownish, then roll it in flour, and lay 
each bit on the gridiron. Brown the floor a trifle on one side, and 
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then torn it to brown the other ; it mnst not bom, or it will be bitter* 
Prei>are a nice batter gravy with a little pepper and a spoonful or 
two of water, heat it over water, and lay the pork on the platter in 
nice order. Serve with boiled potatoes, mashed ; peas or asparagus 
toast ; encumbers or pickles. If the potatoes are new, plain boiled 
is best 

To Fbt Baoon. — Bacon should be nicely browned without burn- 
ing. If too salt, freshen it by laying the slices in warm water. Serve 
with eggs and baked potatoes. For relishes, pickles, or any acid 
fruit, stewed, is proper, 

SuPKBioB PoBK AND BsANB. — ^Look over the beans, and put them 
in soak the evening previous to cooking, in soft water. Parboil, and 
throw off the water twice ; prepare a piece of pork and put it in the 
beans with the third water. Let the water boil up, skim, and boil 
five minutes, and drain both pork and beans thoroughly. Have ready 
boiling water, put the beans and pork in the pot with as little water 
as will cover them, simmer gently until tender. The water should 
all be evaporated when done, leaving the beans nearly dry. Taste, 
and if not sufficiently salted by the pork, season with more, but be 
careful not to get too much salt. Spread tiie beans evenly in a baking 
dish ; slash the pork, and put it on a pan by itself to bake ; it should 
be handsomely browned. Stir up the beans often until within twenty 
minutes of dinner-time, then spread them evenly, and let them brown. 
If they do not look sufficiently brown, wet them over with egg, and 
brown with hot iron or any other manner convenient. Lay the pork 
in the middle, without the fat which dripped from it in roasting. This 
will be found much more healthy than when prepared after the old 
rule of baking pork and beans in the same dish. Serve as dessert a 
baked Indian pudding. Horseradish, catsups, and pickles, are the best 
relishes. Stewed beans are prepared as above, and gently boiled in the 
last water with the pork, until nearly dry. Beans should be cooked 
in soft water, or, if hard, with a small bit of soda in the water. 

To Boil a Fbssh Ham. — This is very excellent when well pre- 
pared ; cut off all the fat, and skin with a sharp knife, leaving the 
ham in good shape for the table ; put it in cold water well salted, 
and seasoned with two table-spoonfuls of ground mustard, and one 
of pepper ; skim the pot carefully, and keep the ham imder the water ; 
boil steadily three hours ; serve cold, and garnish with parsley or 
celery. 
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To Skbtb Gold Boast Pobx. — Out the slices very tMnlj across the 
grain, dust on, if not sufficiently salt, a trifle of fine salt on each slice 
S8 it is cnt ; if for breakfast or dinner, serve with it hot slaw and 
mashed potatoes. 

To SsBTE Cold Boilbd Kuc. — Out the slices very thin across the 
grain, and lay them evenly on the platter, or put the ham whole on 
the table before the carver ; serve with potatoes, poached, scrambled 
<«- boiled eggs, and grated horseradish ; the potatoes should be mashed 
and nicely seasoned, or baked. To prepare a boiled ham for the table : 
(jM To Bon. Hah) remove the skin without tearing the flesh, and 
garnish with pepper put on in spots, cloves, and parsley; the cloves 
can be used to &8ten sprigs of parsley; cold boiled eggs cut in 
flKces laid on the edge of the platter, with sprigs of double curled 
parsley, make a good appearance. Baked or roasted hams are said to 
be fmperior to boiled. Boiled pork is garnished much in the same 
manner, omitting cloves and eggs. 

To BoABT A Pio. — After the pig is well dressed, and every part 
in proper order, wipe it clean and dry, and proceed to make the dress- 
ing ; it should be seasoned with pepper, salt, a little sifted sage, and 
thyme ; crowd the pig as full as possible, put a potato in the mouth, 
bend the legs that it may lay strong upon its knees ; rub the skin all 
over with sweet butter, and bake or roast three hours steadily ; if the 
skin blisters, prick it and wet the spot with the drippings. The 
beauty of a roasted pig consists in browning the skin evenly all over 
without burning, and having it thoroughly done through. As this 
book may fall into the hands of persons in the country, it may not be 
amiss to give some directions for dressing pigs. The pig should be 
from four to six weeks old, fat and healthy. After the pig is stuck, 
examine the temperature of the water, this is the most important 
thing in the whole operation ; if too hot, so as to cook the skin, it will 
be rough and difficult to clean, or if not hot enough it will not start 
the bristle from the roots ; drop a few drops of fresh blood in the wa- 
ter; if instantly changed to a whitish color, it is too hot; if it retains 
its color, and tints the water, it is too cold ; but if it changes to a 
milky color in a few seconds, it is the proper temperature. After the 
pig is once dipped in the water, rub it over with a little pulverized 
rosin ; this will melt and mat the hair together, greatly facilitating its 
removal ; a small opening as possible should be made for the removal 
of the inwards, always avoid opening the breast, as it makes the stuffing 
5 
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H more troublesome. Particiilar pains shonld be taken with tbe 
nose, ears, and feet ; tbe liver and heart should be saved to boil for 
thickening the gravy. Never serve roast pig without soar applet 
stewed plain, withont sugar, or other sour sauce. 

Sausagis. — ^The proper seasoning is salt^ popP^r, sage, summer- 
savory, or thyme ; they should be (me-tMrd fat, the remainder lean, 
finely chopped, and the seasonings well mixed, and proportioned so 
that one herb may not predominate over the others. If skins are 
used, they cannot be prepared with too much care ; but they are about 
as well made into cakes ; spread the cakes on a dean white wood board, 
and keep them in a dry cool place ; fry them long and gently ; serve 
with potatoes, dder-i^ple sauce, plain stewed apples without sugar, 
baked sour tuples or sour pickles. 

Labd. — ^Leaf lard is the nicest for all cooking purposes ; skin all 
the fat that is to be tried into lard, and commence by frying gently a 
little leaf lard, or your fat will scorch ; let it cook slowly, and dip off 
the fat as fast as it is liquefied, and strain it through a doth ; when all 
is strained that can be dipped ofi^ squeeze the remainder by itself in 
the dotlh If the lard is to be used for cooking, salt it a trifle when 
first put on ; but if for burning in lard lamps, salt would be inju- 
rious. If tbe fat is not skinned before trying, the gluten in the skin 
will make the lard impure and frothy. Save the scraps and skins for 
soap grease. 

Souse. — Cleanse wdl the feet, legs, nose, and snout of the hogs, 
scald, scrape, and singe them ; then boil them in water in which has 
been thrown a handful of salt, until tender, when it will fall to pieces, 
take it up, pick out all the bones, and set it in a cool place until 
wanted for the table. To prepare it for the table in the best manner, 
cut it in small bits, lay it in a spider, and fry it brown in its own fat, 
then add, if needed, salt, a bit of butter, a dust of flour, a litUe pepper, 
and suflSdent strong vinegar to make a floating gravy ; let it simmer 
in this three minutes, and then dish it ; serve with mashed potatoes. 
It is considered a breakfast dish ; if used for dinner, a sweet dessert 
should be provided. 

PioBXED Pio^s Feet. — ^Boil until a straw can be run through them 
in water in which a little salt has been thrown, pack them in Jars, 
and pour over them very strong vinegar, with or without spices to 
puit tbe taste. 
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HsA2>-CHXBSB.— -Boil the head of a hog, after seeing it well deansed 
tod the eyes removed, tender. When it is boiled to rags, drain it 
fa a colander, chop it as fine as possible, season to taste with pepper, 
adt, sage, and thyme; press all the water from it, put it in a form, 
tod press it nntO cold; to use, cut it in thin shoes like cheese; if 
properly prepared, will keep all winter. 



Fbbbh Pokk Pot-fxe. — Boil a spare-rib, after removing all the fat, 
tad crmik'mg the bones, nntil tender ; remove the scorn as it rises, and 
when tender, season with salt and pepper; half an honr before time 
lor serving the dinner, thicken the gravy with a little flour, have 
teady another kettle into which remove all the bones and most of 
tibe gravy, leaving only snfficient to cover the pot half an inch 
above the rim that rests on the stove; turn a small plate upside 
down in the kettle, and pnt in the crust ; cover tight, and boil steadily 
twenty-five minutes. To prepare the crust, work into light dough a 
anall bit of butter, roll it out thin, cut it in small square cakes, and 
lay them on the moulding-board until very light; if made with 
brewers' yeast, the butter should be melted in the wetting of the 
crust, and rolled out before rising, as the first effervescence of brew- 
era* yeast is the strongest ; work the dough well before making up 
tiie 



TxHDXBLOiK or PosK TO Bjton.. — ^Broil until perfectly cooked, over 
bright coal, and season with butter, pepper, and salt. 

PoBX Outlets. — ^Dust over some siloes of lean, white fresh pork, 
a little salt^ and pepper ; fry it slowly in pork fat, until well cooked, 
but not browned ; have ready a batter of egg and fiour, and just be- 
fore serving dip in the pork, and fry until the egg is fried, but not 
larowned. 

A Nice way to Fey Presh Pobk.— Rrst cut the fat in small bits, 
dust on pepper, salt, sage, and thyme, or summer savory ; fry until 
nearly brown enough, then cut the lean a little smaller than the fat, 
season the same, and fry without hardening until thoroughly done ; 
serve with plain apple-sauce without sugar. Fresh pork can be fried 
to imitate broilmg. {See Pbisd Beefsteak, No. 2.) 



•44«< 
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CHAPTER V. 

VXKISON, UlMB, mutton, AND VEAL 

BsiCABK0r— Yenison should be well done without being dried. A 
haunch of back yenifion, weighing twenty pounds, wiU require five 
hours to roast, allowing fifteen minutes to the pound; the doe- 
haunches are not quite as large, one weighing about eighteen pounds 
will require about three and a half hours, allowing about thirteen 
minutes to the pound. Before roasting, cover the fat with white 
battered paper, and the paper with a coarse paste made of flour and 
water, this wiU prevent the fat from burning ; baste the Joint as soon 
as it warms with salted water and butter, and continue to do so aa 
long as it is roasting ; about twentj-'five minutes before it is done, 
remove the covering from the fat, cleanse the dripping pan, and pre* 
pare some melted butter, and baste the haunch after it has been 
dredged lightly with flour. Garnish with white paper, rufSed round 
the knuckles. Prepare a gravy with the browned butter left in the pan, 
or make any fancy gravy prepared with wine or acids ; serve with 
currant-jelly, cold or melted, or cranberry-sauce hot or cold. 

To Roast a Niok ob Shovldbb of Ynnsoif. — ^Boast without 
covering ; it requires less time than a haunch ; baste as directed for 
a haunch ; prepare a sauce with wine, jelly, or of the juices of the 
meat alone. 

8tbwsd Ybnison Shovldeb. — ^Remove the bone, and beat the flesh 
until tender, soak a part of the fat in wine : port is considered the 
best for this purpose ; lay it upon the under side of the shoulder, dust 
them with a little salt, pepper, and, if relished, finely pulverized nut- 
meg, and cloves ; the latter in very small proportion ; then roll up 
the shoulder, leaving the fat on the inside, and bind it lightly to- 
gether ; put it in a small-sized stew-pan, pour over it a pint of veal 
broth mixed with a pint of wine ; if the shoulder is not covered, add 
more broth ; cover closely and stew gently for four hours ; when done, 
open it, spread the meat neatly on the platter, strain the gravy, and 
pour it over the shoulders ; if very fat, use but a small part of the fat^ 
or it will be too rich to be agreeable ; if the wine is disliked, omit it 
and the spices, and thicken the gravy a trifle with flour, or, if rel- 
ished, melt currant or cranberry jelly in the gravy. 
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SuFSSios Vbnxsost Stxax. — ^This manner of cooking yenison is the 
most healtbj, and perhaps the most nniyersallj agreeable ; the recipe 
vas obtained from, an old hunter, at the west Broil, as yon 
vGcdd a rare beef steak ; have redd j a gravj, prepared with bntter, 
pepper, salt, and a very little water; heat the grayy, without boiling 
or frying the butter ; cat the steak in small bits, not larger than a 
ten-oent piecse, put it in the gravy, and cover tight, keep it hot 
enough to steam the meat sufficiently to coagulate the blood, but 
BO hotter ; serve in a covered dish, well heated. 

DiKBOTxoNB TOR BoASTiKo A QuABTXB OF Lamb. — ^Paper the roast 

all over, baste frequently, and cook thoroughly ; if underdone, it is not 

fit to eat ; T?^ben sufficiently roasted, the gravy which drops from it 

is entirely free from color; remove the paper half an hour before 

taking it from the fire ; dredge it with flour, and baste it with butter, 

until it has penetrated the ipeat ; brown nicely. The first basting 

liquid shordd be prepared with a little batter, salt, and pepper, to 

season the meat ; some advise to cut off the fore shoulder and lift the 

flesh with a fork, and season it with pepper, salt, batter, and a little 

lemon-juice ; if done, the shoulder must be replaced neatly, so as not 

to mar the quarter. It is easier to run a knife in the fiesh in several 

places, making openings, without removing any of the flesh, and dust 

in pepper, salt, and lemon-juice, if relished. Serve with mint-sauce, 

the gravy of the quarter, or plain. Asparagus, x>eas, and potatoes, 

are the vegetables proper for serving with lamb ; for relishes use salaAs. 

¥oT dessert serve a light pudding, easy of digestion, and fruit. 

XjAmb Chops. — ^Fry them a light brown, in butter, then add a little 
"water, flour, salt, and a dust of pepper, to the gravy, let it brown and 
poor it over the chops. 

Bboilxd Lamb Steax. — ^Broil slowly until quite done, then make 
a gravy with fresh butter melted by the steak, add a dust of pepper, 
and a little salt dissolved in a table-spoon of water ; serve with peas, 
potatoes, and salads. 

To Bott A Lio OF Lamb.— •Wash and trim the leg nicely, have 
ready water that has boiled, and been skimmed, soft water is the best ; 
put in the leg, when the water is nearly or quite boiling hot, and remove 
the scum as fast as it rises; when it has boiled five minutes, throw in 
the pot sufficient salt to give the water a saline taste, and boil the water 
bxiflkly until the scum is aU removed, then simmer until tender ; the 
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water should be kepi to nearly bolUng heat^ and the pot tightly ooyered 
all the time. If the amount of water decreases, fill the pot with hot 
water from the tea-kettle ; serve with nice drawn batter, flavored witli 
celery, parsley, lemon-Jnice, or ihint if preferred. The vegetablea 
should be peas, potatoes, celery, and lettace. The padding a boiled 
froit, or plain, with a third course of fruit. 

Lamb Outcsis. — Trim the slices free from fat, beat np the yolk 
of egg with rasped bread or crackers, season with pepper and salt^ 
dip in the outlets and fry in butter gently, until thoroughly done. 

To Bon. ▲ laa of Mtttton. — Cut off the bone close to the flesh, 
and nicely trim the knuckle. Pour over it milk boiling hot, and 
let it lay until the milk is cold. Cover it with cold water in the stew- 
pan, add salt, and simmer gently until done. Remove the scum as 
fiist as it rises to the surface of the water. It will take from two to 
two and a half hours to boil. Serve with boiled turnips, onions, 
potatoes, and caper sauce ; if the caper sauce is not to be had, make 
a sauce of drawn butter flavored with celery. 

To Boil ▲ Nbok of Mttttok. — Boil it with the skin on, after it 
has soaked in hot milk and water. Remove the skin before it is 
served. Make a sauce of drawn butter and celery. 

Stbwxd Lonr of Muttok to Rgflgymje Ykxjbois, — ^Take out the 
bdhea and Ixnl them for the gravy. Season the fat and lean before roll- 
ing up. In every other respect, proceed as iu Stewed Venison. Add 
to the gravy mushroom catsup, whether the wine is used or not, and 
thicken wiUi butter and flour. Serve with onions, parsnips, turnips, 
and potatoes. 

To RoisT ▲ "ELkmscfa of Mittton. — ^Have a brisk fire. Soak the 
haunch in hot milk and water, rinse off the milk and wipe it dry. 
Rub it over with salt, pepper, and butter, then cover it entirely with 
paper, baste frequently, and half an hour before serving remove the 
paper, and brown the roast. Prepare a nice gravy of the juices of the 
mutton. Serve with sour jellies of any kind, cauliflower or cabbage 
boiled to imitate cauliflower, onions, squash, turnips, and potatoes. 
The dessert should be delicate. 

Beoilbd Muttok Chops. — Cut the chops from the loin, or best 
part of the neck, trim them, and remove a part of the fat, pepper 
lightly, and broil over a dear firei toxning them often until qoite dona. 
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Save ft plotter oT«r hot vaiez^ diah the ehopfl, and hj on them bits 
4^ butter, add a spoonful or two of boiling water, in which ie dis- 
solved a Uttle salt^ and serve immediate] j. 

Fbded Mutton Chops. — Prepare the chops, season with pepper 
and aalty and fry gently in pork fat, taming them very often. When 
done, remove them to a hot platter, cleanse the platter, brown a 
little bntteaand flour, add a little water, and poor the gravy over the 



To Boil ▲ Fillst of Yxal. — ^Remove the bone, and fill the cavity 

a dressing of bread and batter, seasoned with salt aad pepper, 

but not moistened, crowd it as closely as possible, and sew it firmly, 

ao that none of the dressing can escape. Boil, and skim the water, 

then pat in the veal, and keep the water to within twelve degrees of 

boiling ontil tender. (See Usss of Thbbmombteb zn thb Kxtohxk.) 

Kemove all the scam that rises to the surface. When done, strain some 

of the gravy, season and enrich it with batter, and thicken with a 

little flonr. Sweet cream may be used, in place of batter, flavored 

with mashroom powder or the catsup. Egg sauce is also fine with 

veal ; beat the yolks of two eggs, and stir them into the veal gravy, 

after it is taken from the fire, and the batter and flour added to it. 

The sauce must not boil after the egg is added. 

To Boast a Fillet of Yeal. — HU the space, from which the 
bone is removed, with a dressing of bread and butter seasoned with 
pepper and salt, and moistened with water or sweet milk. Boast 
thoTonghly, and baste with water and melted butter, seasoned with a 
little pepper, and salt frequently. Make a gravy of the drippings. 
Serve with potatoes mashed, squash, and pickles. For dessert 
a whortleberry or blackberry pudding, or pie. 

Loos^ OF YsAL. — ^To Boast.— Boast as a fillet, with or without 
stufiing. Cover the fat with paper. 

To Boabt a Bbeast of Yxal. — Out off the thin end, and roast until 
thoroughly done. Baste constantly, or the skin will become hard 
and dry. Toast bread, and lay it under the kidneys. Make a gravy 
of melted butter, and pour over the whole breast. Serve with peas^ 
cauliflower, squash, turnips, and potatoes. 

To Boast a Shouldeb of Yeal. — ^Take off the knuckle Just above 
tiie Joini^ fill the loose skin with dressing^ and bind or skewer it down. 
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Boast thoroaghly, and baste freqneatlj ; senre with the gravy of the 
roast, browned and thickened. 

Bbeast of Veal itith Oyster Sattoe. — Bub the veal all over 
-with salt and pepper. Cover it with battered paper, and then with 
coarse paste, baste frequently, to prevent the paper and paste from 
burning ; half an hour before serving, remove the paste and paper. 
Beat the white of an egg, add a very little loaf sogar, and wet the 
veal with the egg and sugar, withont leaving any lumps of the glanng, 
and brown it nicely. Prepare a drawn batter with oysters, and serve 
the sauce in a tureen. This sauce can be used with roast or boiled 
veal, to good advantage, if oysters are plenty. Serve with mashed po- 
tatoes, and celery. 

Stewed Ysal. — Cut the veal in small bits, stew in a little water 
with butter, pepper, and salt, until tender ; thicken with a little flour. 

Fbioa08eb of Veal. — Out in bits lean veal, and parboil in salted 
water. Drain off the water, dust the veal with flour and brown in 
butter ; add suflScient of the broth for the gravy to the browned 
butter, and thicken very little with flour. Toast bread, lay the slices 
on the platter, lay on each slice a part of the veal, and pour the gravy 
over the whole. Serve with mashed potatoes. 

Ybal Outlets. — Trim free from fat, slices of nice veal, beat up 
the yolks of eggs, and mix in rolled cracker or rasped bread, and 
season with pepper and salt ; roU the cutlets in the preparation, and 
fry gently in butter, without burning, until thorou^^y cooked. 
Serve with the oiled batter remaining in the spider. 

Veal Pie. — ^Prepare a plain paste, cover a deep plate with it, 
set it in the oven until baked. Have ready veal that has been par- 
boiled, cut in small bits, lay the meat on the crust, until it is evenly 
fUlI, put in each pie a piece of butter as large as the bowl of a table* 
spoon, broken in small bits, a little salt and pepper, a spoonful of 
flour, and a little of the broth in which the veal was boiled. Put 
on the top crust, which should be made rather richer than the bot- 
tom, and rolled thin, Bake immediately in a quick oven. Serve 
with potatoes, and any other dressed vegetables; sponge-cake, or any 
other cake pudding is a proper dessert. 

Ybal Pot-pie. — ^Boil the veal, and proceed exactly as directed in 
chicken pot-pie. 
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To Boil Gain's HBAD.<»8p]it the bead in two parta, and remove 
the bniiu, wash the brains in three vaters, and laj them for an bonr 
m cold salted water. Wash the bead dean, and soak it in tepid 
water, until the blood is well drawn oat. Fat it in cold water ; when 
it boils remove the scam, and simmer gently, nntil a straw can be 
nm throogh it. A head with the skin will take three hoars, if large^ 
send witboat the skin two. Scald the bnuns, by pooring over them boil- 
ing water, take them oat and remove the skin or £to, pat them in 
plenty of cold water, and simmer gently fifteen minates. Chop them 
dightily, stew them in sweet batter ; add a teaspoon half fbU of lemon- 
loice, or not^ as desired, and a little salt; when done, skin the tongae, 
lay it in the centre of the dish, and the brains roand it Send the 
head to the table very hot, with drawn batter poared over it, and 
snore in the tnreen. 

To Stew Oalf's Head. — ^After it is boiled tender, remove all the bone 
witboat disfigoring the head, season with Cayenne or black pepper, 
salt, and if relished, natmeg ; most persons not accastomed to French 
cookery, dislike spices in meats and fish. Fry gently in sweet batter 
imtfl sHghty browned, then make a gravy of the liqaor enriched with 
sweet batter, and thickened very little with fioar. In the mean time, 
prepare the brains after they are boiled in the following manner : 
mash and season them with pepper and salt, or with whatever the head 
is seasoned with, beat the yolks of one or two eggs, mix them with 
floor, and stir them into the brains ; incorporate the egg and brain 
into one mass, make it in balls, brown them in batter, and serve the 
balb with the bead. 

Hashed Calf's Hsad.— After it is boiled well, bat not as tender 
as it coold be made by very long boiling, remove the bones from 
half of the head, cover it with yolk of egg and bread crambs, and 
brown it before the fire ; slice the remainder of the head, after 
peeling the tongae. Fat a pint of the gravy in which the head was 
boiled in a pan, with oyster liqaor, salt, and Cayenne, and, if relished, 
an cmion and a glass of sherry. The two latter can be omitted. Boil 
these ingredients a few moments, and strain it on the meat, having 
previoosly dredged it with fioar. The addition of moshrooms, and 
two spoons of catsap, will improve the dish. Beat half of the brains 
with fioar, add it to the hash, and simmer all together; garnish 
the dish with balls composed of yolks of egg, and the other half of 
the brain, fried oysters, and A)rce*meat balls* 
5* 
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Oalt's Bsadts.— After remoTing all the large fibers and akSa, aoak 
them from four to five hours in water, laj them in boiling water 
with a little salt and vinegar in it, afterwarda aoak them in a strong 
white vinegar, a solution of dtrio add, or lemon-jaice. Dry them 
well, dip them in niee batter, and fry slowly in batter nntil done, 
and nicely browned. Serve with drawn batter, or a soar saaoe. 

Oaxt^s Fbxt akd Eabs. — ^Boil tender, and serve with drawn 
batter. These can be fricasseed, if desired. 

Oalf^b Eidnxt. — Ohop calf s kidneys after being boiled tender, 
season with pepper and salt, and serve as hash, or make it in balls 
with egg, and fry them in batter. 

Oalf's IioHTS AND LivxBs. — ParboO and chop them, season with 
pepper and salt, and stew them with batter. 

SwxBTBBEADs. — ^THm them carefolly, soak them first in cold water 
to extract the blood, and afterwards pat them in boiling water to 
blanch them. Boil and serve with drawn batter or lard, and roast 
them till thoroaghly done, and serve on toast with a nice veal gravy, 
or slice thin, dip them in egg, and trj in batter until well done, and 
nicely browned. 



-♦♦•- 



• CHAPTER VL 

POULTBT AND GAMS. 

To Dbbsb Fowls fob Mabkr.— Give no food for twenty-four 
hoars. Instead of wringing or catting off the neck, stick it with a 
penknife. If the head is cut of^ the skin recedes and looks revolting. 
Pick them immediately, without scalding, and carefbUy remove aU 
pinfeathers, particularly from the legs and neck. Do not tear the skin 
in removing the feathers; singe, and then draw the intestines; cat 
off the head ; .draw the skin above the neck bone and tie it. Have 
ready water nearly boiling hot. Hinse out the fowls, wipe them dry, 
and then plump them, by dipping them two seconds and no more in 
the hot water, and then immediately into cold (if ice- water so mach 
the better) for the same length of time. 

To Tbuss Fowls and Gaicb.— To truss a fowl for roasting, draw 
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fhft skin over the bone of the neok, which ahoiild be oat eloe^o the 
body, leaving the skin much longer than the neck bone. Break the 
buck bone and the two leading to the pinions. Cat off the first Joint 
of the legs, torn them down close to the sides towards the vent, and 
ftflten them in place by a game skewer passed from one to the other. 
Flaoe the gizzard onder one wing and the lirer nnder the other, and 
iksfcen the wings dose to the body with a slender skewer passing 
throngli the joint of one wing and through the body and opposite wing. 

To Tbubs jl Fowl vob Boilino.— Gat off all the leg except the 
thigh ; cat a slit in the apron, or fat skin coyering the belly of the 
fowl, and tack in the ends of the bone. Staff the breast oat yery 
plmnp ; tie down the neck, and fasten the wings, gizzard, and Uyer as 
directed in roast fowls. 

To Tbubs Fowls in FesircB Sttlb. — ^Make a hole aboye the joint 
of the leg, and skewer the claws into the body. Pass a string from 
the head to the skewers, draw the chicken in shape, and remoye the 
stiing and skewers before serying. The claws, when left on fowls, 
ehoold always be Mnn^ and the toes cat off. 

To Tbuss WooDODoicB, Shifes, and all Bibds Liyma by Suo- 
TTOV. — Remove the feathers with great care, as the skin is easily 
broken. Do not draw them ; the trail is considered the most delicate 
part of the bird. Wipe them carefally; tack the head ander the 
wing ; bend the knees, and &sten them in place with a skewer passed 
throagh the body. 

To Tbitbs Moob Fowls. — ^Trass the same as a domestic fowl, except 
the head and feet ; tock the head ander the wing ; and lay the bill close 
to the body ; bend the knees, fasten them with skewers ; cross the feet 
at the tiul end, and fasten them in place. The feet shoald be skinned, 
and the toes removed. 

To Tnues Pabtbidges. — Tarn the head ander the wing ; bend the 
knees; pass a skewer throagh the body; pat the liyer and gizzard 
nnd^ the wings ; cross the feet in front, and fiisten them at the first 
joint of the leg. 

To Tsrss PioEOKS. — Prepare them exactly as partridges. Pick 
the head dean, or remove it entirely. 

To Tbuss Cakvas-baok Dfok. — ^Trass the same as the domestic 
fowl, except the head, which is tacked ander the left wing. 
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To^KUBS BxsD B1BD6. — ^Rck and draw them carefolly withotit 
breaking the akin ; fasten the wings and legs in place with skewers. 

To Tbubs Wild Duck. — ^Proceed in exactly the same manner ag 
directed to dress and trass poultry. 

To Truss a Goose. — Proceed as in the directions for turkey, except 
that the liver, legs, heart, and most of the neck, are boiled together to 
make a giblet sauce. 

To Pbbpase Habes and Babbits. — ^Remove the entrails as soon 
as dead, and the skin just before cooking. Epicures keep them until 
the fibre begins to soften before dressing. The inside of the body must 
be kept dry, and it is well to dust it with pepper and salt. To skin 
them proceed in the following manner : Cut off the legs at the first 
joint, raise the skin on the back, draw it over the hind legs, and strip 
it from the tail, then slip it over the fore legs, and cut it away from 
the head and neck, learing the ears on the head as perfect as possible. 
Wash them well, dry with a towel inside and out, and proceed to 
truss them. Cut the sinews of the hind legs, turn them towards the 
head, and fasten them to the sides of the hare or rabbit ; then turn 
the fore legs to meet the hind legs, and fasten both with skewers. 
The head is crowded a little back, and fastened in place with skewers. 
The body is filled with dressing, the skin sewed up, and the whole 
bound firmly in shape with a string ; the skewers and string must be 
removed after it is on the platter before sending the dish to the table. 

To Tbuss Blackbibds and otheb Small Bibds. — ^Pick them care- 
fully ; out off the head, leaving the neck long ; bend the neck bone, 
draw over it the skin, and fasten it under the left wing, with a 
small skewer ; stuff the birds, sew them up, and fasten the legs the 
same as a partridge. 

To Boil a Fowl, No. 1. — ^Boil a pound of fat salt pork for half 
an hour after changing the water the last time, then put in a fowl with 
the pork, boil gently until tender, and serve with plain drawn butter. 

Boiled Fowl, No. 2. — ^After the fowl is prepared, fill the body 
with a dressing of bread crumbs, seasoned with pepper, salt, and but- 
ter. Put it in just enough water to cover it well, and stew gently 
nntil tender ; serve with drawn butter. 

Boiled Fowl, Ko. 3. — ^Boil the liver, gizzard, heart, and lower 
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port of the legs, in very little water. Chop them fine, mix them with 
drawn batter and bread crumbs ; season with pepper, salt, and scon- 
mer^savorj* Stnff the fowl, trass properly, and boU as above; serve 
with drawn batter. 

SxTFEBiOB BoiLKD Fowxs^ No. 4. — Stew a pint of ojstera in their 
own jnioe, mix them with half a pint of drawn batter ; soak dry 
bread in sweet cream nntil soft, and season it with batter, pepper, and 
■alt ; mix the bread and oysters well together, and fill the fowl. Tuck 
the liver nnder one and the gizzard nnder the other wing, and boil 
gently in veal stock nntil tender ; serve with oyster sance. 

Steahsd Fowls. — ^Fowls are better steamed than boiled, especial^ 
ly when there is no veal stock on hand to boil them in. "When steam- 
ed, the juices should be saved by placing a pan under the strainer 
to catch all the drips. Drawn butter, plain or seasoned with parsley 
or celery, is the most common sauce used for boiled fowls. Liver 
sance is good ; but when oysters can be had, oyster sauce is to be pre- 
ferred above all others. 

BoiLKD TusKET. — ^Turkey is boiled in much the same manner as 
the fowl. A large turkey will take two hours to boil, if tender ; if 
old, it must have more time. If steamed, allow three hours. A 
tough turkey will be better boiled than steamed or roasted. The 
vegetables served with boiled fowls should be potatoes and turnips 
mashed, and boiled onions. The relishes, celery, sour pickles, jellies, 
or cranberries. The pudding should be boiled, and the sauce decid- 
ed to give variety. Emit would form a nice and appropriate third 
course. 

To Boil ▲ Gooss. — ^After it is well dressed, singe it thoroughly. 
Put it in a deep dish, and cover it with boiling milk until morning. 
Early in the momiug wash off the milk, and put the goose into a large 
kettle of cold water; let it remain until nearly or quite boiling hot; 
it must not cook or you cannot truss it. This is done to remove the 
strong taste of the oil ; wash it again in warm water, and dry it with 
a towel. Have ready a dresnng prepared as for Boilsd Fowl, Ko. 2, 
with the addition of two finely-chopped onions, a little sage, and more 
pepper than would be used for turkey. Fill the body, and close it 
firmly ; put it in cold water, and boil gently an hour, if tender ; if not, 
longer; serve with giblet sauce. The onion can be omitted if not rel- 
ished. For a goose the relishes should be decided; sour pickles^ plain 
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•our apples ate wed withoat sugar, or acid jeUlea, are the moat proper | 
beetSi tunup, and cauliflower, are proper yegetablea. 

To Boast a Fowl. — Having nicely dressed the fowl, have ready 
a dressing seasoned with pepper, salt, and summer-savory; fill the 
body of the bird, sew up the opening, truss it nicely, oil it with but- 
ter, and put it before a moderately hot, but bright fire ; heat the skin 
evenly as soon as possible, cover it with paper if there is the least 
danger of its browning too soon, roast pretty fast without scorching 
the first half hour, and baste the fowl all over every five minutes; 
after this let it roast steadily, but rather slowly, three-quarters of an 
hour, when, if young and tender, it will be done quite through. Stick 
a fork through the breast and thighs, and if the fiuid which follows 
the fork is entirely free from blood, it is done. If not browned, re* 
plenish the fire, wet the fowl over with very little yolk of egg, dust 
It lightly with flour, and let it brown evenly all over. Remove the 
akewers and strings before sending it to the table. 

To Bakb a Fowl. — ^Prepare a fowl as fof roasting ; have the oven 
of good but not a raging heat; you should be able to count twenty 
slowly, whUe holding your hand in the oven. Lay the fowl on skewers 
if you have no hooks to hang it by in the oven ; baste every five 
minutes, and manage the same as the roast If young, it will bake 
in one hour. 

To Boast a Titbkbt. — ^Proceed as directed in roast fowls ; allow 
ih>m two and a half to three hours for a good-sized tender turkey.* 
The dressings of fowls can be varied by using oysters, &c. (See the 
chapter on Gravies and Sauces.) 

To Bakb a Tubkit. — ^Follow the directions for baking fowls, and 
allow from two to two and a half hours steady baking for a common- 
sized young turkey ; serve with a browned gravy. All roast fowls 
should be served wiUi dressed vegetables, currant^ grape, or cranberry 
Jelly, and a baked pudding or pie. 

To Boast a Qoosk. — ^Having prepared a goose as already directed 
for boiling, truss it nicely, and put it before a moderate fire. Let it 
lose all the oil it will, and baste it with a preparation in another dish 
of browned butter, salt, pepper, a little water, a teaspoon of the ex- 
tract of sage and summer-savory. If not offensive, add a drop or two 
of garlic. (See Extracts of Hbbbs.) Keep the drippings separate 
from the bastings until nearly done^ when the basting-pan may be set 
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fUMtomeaOi the goose. In making the grayjr tiBe the basting, or make 
ftfresh gravy of browned bntter flavored with the extracts or not, as 
desired. If no extracts are nsed, add a little lemon Jnioe to the sanee. 
Cheese are so strong as to require additional seasoning to overcome 
their natural flavor. 

Natural Roast Goose. — Scald the goose in milk, and let it ky 
all night ; stuff it with a dressing seasoned with sage, pepper, salt, 
summer-savory, and, if not disliked, half an onion. Boast slowly ; baste 
with prepared gravy of browned butter, a little water and pepper, 
and make a gravy of the bastings without using the drippings, or 
port wine gravy, seasoned with mustard, salt, Cayenne, browned 
butter, and slightly thickened with the yolk of an egg. Serve with 
hot slaw, dressed potatoes, boiled onions, and dressed turnips. 

Gbbkn Goose Boasted. — Put in the inside sage, onions, salt, Oay- 
enne, and butter; roast well; baste with butter, and brown; serve 
with a nice rich gravy. 

To Boast Moob Fowls. — ^Afber they are dressed and siuged, fill 
their bodies with bread crumbs, seasoned with pepper, salt, and but- 
ter, sew up the opening, and truss them as already directed ; hang 
them before a clear but not fierce fire, and roast until done through, 
basting frequently. Toung birds will roast in three-fourths of an 
hour, and a full-grown bird will take from fifty to sixty minutes; 
serve with a brown gravy, currant jelly, and dressed potatoes. 

To Boast a Pabtbidoe. — ^Prepare the bird and roast it in every 
respect as the moor fowl. When quite done, remove it from the 
fire ; game is ruined if overdone. A young partridge will roast in 
from twenty to twenty-five minutes, and an old one may take forty 
minutes. 

To Boast a PHBASAirr. — ^To roast a pheasant proceed exactly as 
in roasting a moor fowl; allow from forty to fifty minutes for a 
full-grown pheasant; serve with browned gravy, add jelly, and dress- 
ed potatoes. 

To Boast Woodoock. — Pick out the gall and gizzard, but do not 
remove the remainder of the traiL This is not usually done, but aa 
this part of the intestines are fiilled with pebbles and sand it is better 
to do so. Toast bread, and lay a sUoe under each bird, to catch the 
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drippings of the trail, which is oonsidered the best part of the bird. 
Baste with batter, brown nicely, roast from twentj to twenty-fire 
minntes, and serve with cnrrant Jelly. 

To Boast a Pbairib Ghioken.— Dress and trass as a partridge, 
roast before a dear fire half an hoar, baste often, and serve with brown 
gravy, carrant jelly, and dressed potatoes* 

To Boast Wild DiroK.--Staff it with bread moistened with 
water, seasoned with batter, pepper, salt, sage^ and chopped onions* 
Trass properly (iee To Tbuss Duck), and pat it to roast before a 
dear fire; baste freqaently with batter, leave in the dripping-pan a 
piece of batter, roast brown, serve with rich brown gravy of bat- 
ter, or a port wine soar sanoe, (see Saitoks,) or the red gravy 
from the dack. Or, after the dack is nearly done, carve it, pat the 
pieces in a porcelahi stew-pan, cover the meat with the gravy, cover 
tight, and set the stew-pan ten minntes in a kettle of boiling water; 
keep the water boiling ontil the dack is removed ; lay it in order on 
the platter, add the gravy, and serve very hot. The relishes for dack 
should be decided ; if a jelly is ased, let it be tart ; if apples, very soar, 
stewed plam withoat sagar; dress onions, tamips, and potatoes. 

To Boast a OAirVAfl-BAOK Duox. — ^Dress and staff it with a nice 
dressing of bread, batter, sage, and a little onion. Boast before a 
brisk fire, baste with batter, serve with Its own gravy, or a saaoe 
made with port wine, etc. (See Saitoss.) 

To Boast Quail, Black akd all othbb small BXBDs.-^Pick them 
with great care, and draw them so as to leave all the fat in the bodies 
of the birds, wash and dry them nicely. Staff them with bread 
moistened with melted batter and very little water, seasoned with 
pepper and salt. Trass them nicely, and fasten the wings and legs 
in place with very small skewers ; roast or bake them fifteen or 
twenty minntes, basting freqaently. Toast some nice bread qaickly 
on both sides withoat horning, make np the gravy from the drip- 
pings ; soak the toast ; lay the slices in order on the platter, allow* 
ing half a slice to each bird, remove the skewers and strings ; set a 
bird on each half slice of toast, and dip the gravy over them ; serve 
hot. When the birds are roasted withoat staffing, they will cook in 
from ten to fifteen minutes. 

To Boast SsiFB.--Snipes are roasted like woodcock, bnt reqoire 
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senren miimteB lees time to roast ; serve with jelly and a rich gravy 
flavored with lemon, or port wine if desired. 

To KoAST WiDOEONB USD TsALs.— Roast exactly like wild ducks, 
hot in much less time. 

Roasted Habe. — ^After the hare is dressed, parboil the liver, and 
then boil it with a slice of fat ham until quite tender; then mash it 
fine ; soak bread in milk, mix the liver with the bread, add a quarter 
of a pound of butter, sweet marjoram, Cayenne pepper, black pepper, 
gait, and the ham chopped fine ; mix the ingredients well, fill the body 
of the hare, and sew it up. Truss the hare. {See To Tbubs Habe and 
Rabbit.) When the hare is first put before the fire, baste with boiled 
milk half an hour ; then remove the milk, and baste with butter un- 
til done. Just before it is done froth with butter and flour ; this is 
done by merely dredging the whole surface with flour, and immedi* 
ately basting with fresh hot butter. A common-sized hare roasts in 
an hour and a half. Serve with nice drawn butter or brown gravy, 
and melted currant or cranberry jelly. 

To Roast Rabbitb.— Prepare them exactly like hare. Boil the 
liver, chop it, mix it with the gravy, and season with parsley if rel- 
ished. The foundation of the gravy should be drawn butter ; serve 
the gravy in a tureen. A rabbit, if young, will roast in from thirty 
to forty minutes ; an old rabbit in from fifty to sixty ; they will bake 
ten minutes sooner than roast. The hare and rabbit both being veiy 
dry, will be improved by the basting of milk ; it should not be omitted. 
Hares, rabbits, and roast pigs look pretty on the table laid on a bed 
of double curled parsley, the stems all under the body, and the leaves 
entirely covering the platter; cut flowers from beets, turnips, and 
carrots, and lay on the parsley ; roses, lilies, momiog glories, and 
fipiderwort are very easily imitated. 

To Boil Rabbfts. — Soak them in warm water ten minutes, stuff 
and truss them as already directed ; put them in cold water and boil 
very gently ; if young and small they will require half an hour, if 
lai^ three-fourths of an hour to boil. Pour over the rabbit drawn 
butter, and send some to the table in a tureen. 

To Bboil a Fowl. — ^The fire should be clear but not scorching, the 
gridiron several inches from the coals, and rubbed over with the oil 
of the fowl, a small bit of which should be reserved for the purpose. 
Split the fowl down the back-bone, roll it to break down the breast 
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bone, dust it fllighflT' with salt and pepper, place it on tbe gridiron 
before it is hot^ merely wann enongh to melt the oil in greasing. Pot 
the chicken on the gridiron breast down, and let it broil yery slow. 
Cover the gridiron entirely with a shallow pan, and pnt a weight on 
the top to press the fowl to the bars ; as soon as it has browned a 
little take it up, dip the side broiled, in batter, pepper, and salt, 
melted but not oiled oyer hot water. Tnm the Juice, if there is any 
standing on the fowl, into the gravy, torn the chicken over, broil 
slowly until nearly done, then turn it ; dip on to it a little of the gravy, 
and broil gently until done. It takes full half an hour to broil a 
chicken well; if hurried it will be worthless, either half done or 
burned bitter. When done, dip it in the gravy both sides ; add two 
tablcHspoons of boiling water to the dish, mix it with the butter, and 
serve hot with mashed potatoes and cold slaw. If you can broil one 
fowl weD, you can broil all birds, whether domestic or wild. 

To Boast Piqxobb. — ^Pigeons are usually seasoned with chopped 
parsley, but they may be stuffed and roasted to suit the taste. If 
scalded in milk, the flavor will be improved and the flesh will not be 
as dry as it will without. 

To Bboil Quails. — ^A quail is better broiled than roasted, boiled, 
or fried. Broil a qnaSl exactly like a chicken, and serve with toast 

To Boil a Pbaibib Ohioksn, Pastbidob, ob Phbasaivt.— ^BroU 
either exactly as you would a diicken, but very slow, so as not to 
bum. 

To Hakb a Pigbov ob Quail Pn.— Cover the pudding baker with 
puff paste. (See Puff Pastb.) Parboil the birds until nearly done. 
Cut them through the back or leave them whole, as suits the fancy; 
place the birds in the pie breast to back if whole, and flat, with the 
skin side down, if cut ; sprinkle over pepper, salt, a dust of flour, and 
add for ten quails a teacup of butter. If the pie takes more than 
one layer of birds, divide the butter equally between the layers, and 
add flour, pepper, and salt to each layer. Pour in as much of the 
broth in which the birds were boiled as the dish wiU hold, if it is a 
quail pie ; if a pigeon, use veal or chicken soup, or water with more 
butter. Pnt over the top crust, out a gash in the top, and bake it in a 
brisk though not over-hot oven; cover the paste with paper before 
it commences to brown, to keep it white while baking. 
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OfiiOKnr PjOB. — ^Thifl h made as above, except the ohioken ia eot 
at each Jonit before it ia parboiled. To make a chicken pie extra 
nice, cat the meat from the bones, boil the Utcts and hearts, maah 
them, pot them in the gravy, and bake the pie in a dish not deeper 
than a large sonp-plate. Oysters mixed with the chicken makes a 
delightful pie. 

Ghicexn OB Azrr Bibd Pot-pis. — Oat the chickens at each joint, 
and boil ontil tender; prepare a crast as directed in biscoits made 
ofhopjeast. (iSi^tf Part III. Ohap. X.) When the chicken is half done, 
take the doogh, which shoold be light for the third time, inclading 
the sponge, to the paste board. Oover the board with plenty of floar, 
roll oat the doagh with the pin, abont one-eighth of an inch thick, cat 
it in cakes abont three inches sqoare ; separate them from each other 
so that they will not ran together to form one mass in rising, and let 
them remain in a warm place ontil wanted. When the chicken is 
nearly tender, season the broth, add batter, and thicken a little with 
floor stirred first in cold water ; after a few moments skim oot all the 
chicken into another kettle, and all the gravy except sofficient to 
reach one inch above the place where the fire comes in contact with 
the pot. Tom a plate of ih» right size to fit the pot below the rim 
which sets on the stove in the bottom of the kettle, pot in the biscoit 
doogh when very light, while the water boils, piece by piece, as 
qoickly as possible, being carefol not to let the cakes tooch each other 
when first dropped in ; (the biscait will not adhere if they are slightly 
scalded before they come in contact ;) as soon as the doogh is in the 
pot, dose the cover tightly and boil gently, withoot crowding the fire, 
thirty minntes, when it will be ready to dish ; do not lift the cover 
unless yon think it is in danger of scorching from the evaporation of 
the gravy. Keep the chicken and gravy simmering on the stove 
ontil the crost is boiled. If the crost shoold become light too soon 
for the dioner hoor, knead it thorooghly and keep it cool ontil time 
to make into cakes. If pot-pie is made in this manner it will never 
be heavy. 

To Fbt OmoKXHs on other Bibds.— Joint a chicken ; melt in a 
spider sweet bo ter, rob the fowl with salt and pepper, and fry as 
dowly as possible without either dryiag or burning the fowl. 

OoLD Fowl. — Gold fowls are always palatable, cold or warmed oven 

Fbzoabbeb of Fowls Bbowk. — ^Boil as for pot-pie. Then fry 
dowly in batter ontil browned, toast bread, lay it on the platter on- 
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der the chioken. Ponr a littie of the broth in the ipicler with the 
browned batter, thicken with flonr, season to suit, and ponr it over 
the chicken ; or, if joa want it very nice, add the batter for the gravy 
to the batter in which tlie chicken was browned, dredge with floor, 
add salt and pepper, brown well, and, lastlj, add the chioken broth. 

White Tbsoassee of Omcsxs. — ^All the difference there is from 
the above is, that the chicken is not browned; the gravy is thickened 
with floor and is left white. It is the poorest manner of cooking fowls. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TEGETABLES-PSESEBTATION, HEBMETICALLT BSALIKa, AJSfD 

COOKIKO. 

Abtiohokxs. — ^Artichokes are first boiled tiU tender, in clear water 
with a little salt, and served with drawn batter, or browned after 
boiling in batter, and served with brown hotter gravy. 

AspABAGim. — ^Use it as soon as possible after catting ; there are 
several ways of cooking this, each of which is good. Discard all not 
brittle enoogh to break easily, tie it in small bonches, and boil it in 
very little water, slightly salted, antU tender ; take off the strings, pot it 
in a covered dish, add batter to the water sufficient to make a rich 
gravy, and thicken it with very little floor, and poor the gravy over 
the asparagos ; be careful to lay the heads all one way. 

AsPABAOiTB Soup. — Cot the asparagos in pieces a half-inch long^ 
boil in water with a little salt, and add rich sweet cream to thicken 
the soap. 

AfiPABAovB Toast. — ^Tie the stalks in small bonbhes, boil them in 
very little salted water ontil tender ; toast as many slices of bread as 
there are bonches of asparagos, hotter them while hot, lay a bonch 
on each slice of toast, add a little hotter to the water, and poor it over 
the whole. 

AspABAors Gbebks. — ^Boil the stalks with a slice of salt pork, in 
barely water enoogh to cover them, so that, when tender, there will 
be scarcely any left. Drain it and serve with vinegar ; this is an ex- 
cellent green, hot it will be foond too expensive, onless grown by the 
oonsomer. 
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To HxKMsnoALLT Sbal AfiPASAom nr OAJXS.-^J)ireetufn$ from 
tks F^enth. — ^First dip the isparagiis into water while boillisg, and 
immediateiy after into cold water. Pack the stalks in the jars or cans 
bead down, without water or seasoning, seal tightly, and let them re- 
main in the bath nntU the water boils. {See Watib Bath fob put- 
TDTG TIP Fsurrs.) The writer has no personal experience in regard to 
this role. It may prove a good recipe. If the can is drawn in at the 
ends, it is probably perfect, though not positively certain. Cans 
often bnrst after laying months apparently perfect. Mark each can 
with Nitrate of Silver. {See HebmxtioaxxT'BBauid Oak.) 

To Boil Bbsts. — ^Beets mnst not be cat before boiling, as the Jaice 
will escape, and tlie sweetness of the vegetable be lost. Select small- 
sized smooth roots, wash them nicely, and boil them in dear water un- 
til tender. When sufficiently cooked, skim them into a pan of cold 
water, and slip off the outside ; cut them in thin slices, and while hot 
season with butter, salt, a little pepper and sharp vinegar, and serve 
hot. They can be sliced lengthwise, and put in strong vinegar to use 
cold. Beets soon kill vinegar ; it should, therefore, be very strong. 

Beet Gbeens. — ^Young beets the size of a pencil, make, with the 
exception of asparagus, the best greens ; the leaves must be examined 
for fear of insects, and well washed ; boO with salt pork, beef, or ham ; 
the latter is preferable ; drain free from water, and serve with vinegar. 
They may be boiled without pork, and buttered. 

Boiud Beahs. — Soak over night any small white beans in soft 
water, put them in a strong bag, leaving room to swell ; let them boil 
in a potful of water, until done ; hang them up to let all the water 
drain off, and season with butter, pepper, and salt, to the taste. 

Stbwed Beaks. — Soak them over night in soft water ; put them, 
after breakfast, in enough water to cover them ; when it boils, skim 
out the beans, empty the water, and put them on again ; proceed as 
before ; and in the next water, parboil a piece of salt pork, accord- 
ing to the quantity of beans, say a pound to one quart of beans ; when 
this water has boiled ten minutes, change it again, and boil the pork 
and beans together until tender; the water should all be evaporated 
before dishing the beans. 

Baked Beans. — ^These are prepared as above, and then set in the 
oven in a dripping-pan, to brown. Most persons lay the pork in the 
middle of the beans to crisp ; but a better plan is to bake it on a 
neparate diab. The pork should be nicely gashed before baking. 
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DmxD laujL Bxakb. — Soak in soft wat«r over night, if wanted bj 
noon; bat if for a late dinner, onlj from early morning; drain off 
the soft water, and boil gentlj, without bursting, in water in whioh 
a little salt has been dissolved ; when tender, drain them, and stew 
gently in sweet butter or cream, without scorching. 

WofDSOB Beaks. — ^When young, boil until tender, and serve with 
butter, pepper, salt, and chopped parsley if relished. When old, boil 
unta the outside skin slips off, after which boil unUl tender ; mash 
fine, season with butter, pepper, and salt. 

Sramo Bba2». — Gather them while young enough to break crispy ; 
break off both ends, and string them ; break in halves, and boil in 
water with a litUe salt, until tender; drain free from water, and season 
with butter. 

To Pbbsebvx Stbino Beans fob WnrrsB. — Gather them when just 
right for cooking, wash dean, and fill the can with beans without 
crowding; fill nearly full with soft water, seal the can, and cook until 
you are sure the beans are well done ; then seal the small hole as 
directed for can fruit It is, however, a very difficult matter to put 
these up, as experience has fully shown to the writer, yet she has 
succeeded, though sometimes failing. 

Bbooooll — Soak an hour in salt water, then boil in a little water 
until half done, after which, add as much milk as water, and finish 
cooking ; cut it up, and season with batter, salt, and pepper, or servo 
whole with vinegar. 

Eablt Yobk Oabbaox.— Early York is the best of all cabbages ; it 
can be cooked like Broccoli, if desired, and is nearly as good. 

Boiled Oabbaoe. — ^Examine each leaf to see there are no insects, 
and boil in clear water without salt until tender ; drain off all the 
water, put it in a deep dish, and with a round pointed knife chop it in 
small pieces ; season with butter, salt, and a trifle of pepper. 

Cabbaok Boiled with Meat. — Select for boi^g, small white cab- 
bages with firm heads ; cut the heads in quarters, and examine care- 
f uDy that there is no vermin lodged in them, lay them for an hour in 
salted water to draw out any that may have escaped observation ; 
skim the fat from the pot, and put in the cabbage while the water 
boils ; drain well before serving ; leave it as whole as possible. Should 
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Ibe meat be wanted oold, take lome of the liquor from the pot to boil 
the oabbage, filling the pot with boiling water, as the cabbage imparta 
a disagreeable flavor to meat when cold. 

Hot Slaw. — Cat cabbage in fine shreds, boU in clear water until 
perfeotlj tender, allowing so little, that when it is cooked sufficiently 
there will be scarcely none left in the spider ; just before dishing, add 
to a common sized spiderfol, a teacup of sharp vinegar, a piece of 
butter half the size of a common hen's egg, a little salt, and a dust of 
pepper ; the latter can be added at the table if desired. Many persons 
dislike pepper, therefore as little as will answer had better generally 
be used in aU cookery. Dish in extra plates at the table. 

Cold Blaw. — Out the cabbage very fine, dissolve in a cap of 
vinegar a teaspoonful of sugar, the same of salt, add a little pepper; 
pour it over the cabbage, and add another half cup of vinegar. 

CmoKSN Salad. — Chicken salad can be made with cabbage with- 
out celery ; if the flavor of celery is desired, add extract to the taste. 
{See CsLEBT.) 

Cattlifloweb. — ^Soak the head two hours in salt water, and cook 
until tender in milk and water ; drain, and serve whole with drawn 
butter ; this makes the best appearance, but it will be found to suit 
the taste better cut up and seasoned richly witli butter and a little 
salt and i>epper. In either case it must be well drained. 

Cabbots. — Boil and season as directed in boiled beets, or boil and 
serve with drawn butter. They can also be jammed, when they some- 
what resemble squash. They are used in soups cut in small pieces. 
Stewed, and treated as pumpkins, they make an excellent pie, hardly 
discernible from pumpkin. 

Celebt. — ^Dress it nicely, leaving on the green stems. It is also 
used in compounding salads. 

Chioxsit Salad, Ko. 1. — ^Boil, until tender, two nice fowls ; take 
the best part of a small cabbage, discarding all the pith or green, chop 
it finely — ^there should be leas than a quart when chopped ; chop well 
blanched celery free from rust, say four large bunches; the celery 
should not be quite as fine as the cabbage ; there should be about half 
as much celery as cabbage ; when more is used, diminish the quantity of 
cabbage ; pick the fowls in small pieces of a half-inch each, leaving 
out the black meat or not, as desired ; it looks better out ; mix the 
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ohioken, cabbage, and celery together. Boil four eggs one boor. 
(See BosLXD Eooa.) Take ont the yolks, and work them with a wooden 
spoon until they form a paste. If yon can procure the best of sweet 
oil fresh, take half a gill^if not, a gill of melted batter ; mix a little at 
a time with the egg until all is mixed, add a tablenspoonfal of superior 
black pepper, sifted through a fine bolting doth sieve, and two table- 
spoonfuls of mixed mustard, {eee Mustabd,) stir this in the paste, then 
add a teacup of strong vinegar, half as much grated horseradish, and 
a table-spoonful of salt. Mix the sauce into the cabbage, etc., a half- 
hour before serving. It is always well to mix a little before for tast- 
ing; as there is such a difference in the strength of spices and vin* 
egar, there may need some alteration to suit the taste. 

CuBLBD Cbbss. — ^Wash clean, and lay on a dish ; Ibt each season 
to suit themselves, at table. 

GoBN. — ^The sweet is the most desirable variety of com for the 
table, when used in the green state. It should be gathered when 
quite young, before it begins to glaze, and be cooked soon after, as 
it not only loses flavor but becomes unhealthy by long keeping. 
Boil only long enough to cook through ; every mementos exposure to 
heat after this is accomplished only hardens it, besides extracting its 
sweetness. To boil on the cob, all that is necessary is to throw the 
com, after husking and silking, into boiling water for about fifteen 
minutes, allowing five for the cooling of the water and ten for boiling 
the com. 

CoBN : AN Excellent Method. — Cut the com from the cobs, 
have ready jnst enough water to cover the com, throw in the cobs and 
let them boil until within fifteen minutes of the time to serve dinner. 
Bemove the cobs, and stir in the com ; let it come to a boil, which 
will take about five minutes. After it has boiled for ten minutes, 
add butter, salt, and pepper, if relished. 

OoBN, No* 2.— Proceed as above. When the com is ready to 
dish, stir into a quart of com a pint of rich, sweet cream, that is not 
old enough to curdle, add a little salt but no pepper. 

CoBN, No. 8. — CJook com in its own juice slowly for fear of 
buming. The best method to do this is to set the pan or kettle con- 
taining it over steam. It will take a half-hour to cook, and must be 
kept tightly covered while steaming ; this is superior to the others. 
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Imt takes more time; seasonwitlifreshbntter or oream; if the latter, 
add salt. 

GssEN CoBK Cakbs. — Grate the com ; make a rich batter with 
creamf or according to directions g^ven for batter cakes. Use just 
enoag^ of the batter to hold the com together, and lay the cokes 
on the griddlCi as you would a common griddle-cake ; serve with 
bntter. 

GoBH HuFFms. — ^Prepare as aboye, baking the mnffins by setting 
the pan containing the rings in the oven ; serve with batter. 

€k>Bsr Otstebs. — Grate the com ; to every pint take three well 
beaten eggs^ sufficient flour to make the com hold together in the 
shape of fried oysters. Season with pepper and salt, and brown on a 
griddle until cooked through; servo with butter. They must be 
quite flat, or they will not get thoroughly cooked. 

SircooTASH, OB OoBN Ajsj} BEANs.-^If old besus are used, they 
must be soaked over night, and parboiled in two waters before 
putting in the pork. (See Stswed Beans.) The com should be 
added to the beans and pork about fifteen minutes before the 
hour for serving the dinner. It is well to boil the cobs with the 
beans and pork in the last water. Remove them before adding the 
com. For using beans not fully ripis, one change of water is suffi* 
cient ; the pork can be parboiled at the same time. Beans for succotaflh 
should remain whole ; care must be taken that they boil gently, so as 
not to break them. Considerable water is generally used in boiling 
the beans, that no more need be added when the com is put in ; most 
persons like considerable soup in this dish. Families can be governed 
by taste in this. Dish the com and beans in a deep dish with 
the broth, and season with butter and a very little salt; use no 
pepper ; if any person desires it, it is easily added. Serve the pork 
on a platter, after taking off the skin and dotting it with pepper, 
by dipping the little finger in ground pepper and pressing it on the 
I)ork. 

To Pbepabb DnxsD Gobn fob Sxtoootash. — ^Look it over carefully 
to see there are no vermin or sour com among it. Throw it in 
cold water, and stir it up ; pour off the water, and add more, and let 
it remain soaking until within ten minutes of the dinner hour ; then 
add it to the beans and pork, with the water in which it was soaked. 
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If boQed it will become very hard ; as it has been cooked before dry- 
ing, it only wants heating through. Add a teaspoonfol of loaf sugar 
to a toreenful of saccotash, to give it as mnch sweetness as green 
corn. About one-quarter beans and three-quarters corn is a good 
proportion for this dish, with half a pound of pork to a pint of dried, 
or a quart of green com. 

Dbied Corn. — Soak as above one hour before dinner, set the pan 
over steam, and let it simmer in the same water soaked in, which 
should be only Just sufficient to cover it; let it become boiling hot 
by setting it on the stove three minutes before dishing ; season with 
butter, salt, no pepper, and a very litUe sugar. Cream can be added 
if relished. 

HsBUBTTOALLT-BSAUED OoBST. — ^This is extremely difficult to put 
up ; it cannot be done unless the com is perfectly fresh, and even 
then it often fSails. It is necessary to boil it, to destroy its fermenting 
properties. Split the kernels, cut it from the cob, add water, and 
boil half an hour ; then fill the cans within one inch of the top ; 
solder on the caps while hot; test the cans (see Testinq Oanb) ; make 
a small hole in the top with an awl ; place them in the bath, and let 
the cans boil three-fourths of an hour ; and stop the hole with solder 
while in the bath. If perfect, the cans will be drawn in at the 
end ; if swollen, they cannot be saved. The same may be said of 
peas, asparagus, beans, and pumpkin. All cans should be marked. 
As convenient a method as any is to write with a sharp-pointed 
stick > dipped in rain water in which a little nitrate of silver is dis- 
solved. 

To Dbt Sweet Cobn fob Wintbb Usb. — ^Boil, in the after poit of 
the day, until it is heated through, young sweet com freshly gathered, 
spread it thinly in some convenient place until morning. As soon as 
possible, the next morning, cut it from the cobs, and spread it thinly 
in the sun to dry. If the day is favorable, it will dry so as to be out 
of danger of souring in one day ; if so, take in the com before the 
dew falls, and spread it on a table overnight. If, on the contrary, it 
has dried but little and there is no danger of rain, it will be less 
likely to sour if left spread in the air all night, than if spread in a 
close room. It will take three hot, sunny days to dry perfectly, when 
it must be put in a dry, tin pan, and heated very hot over steam, to 
destroy any insects^ eggs which may have been laid in it. Hang it 
away, out of the reach of mice, in strong paper bags ; there is 
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afanost as nracli danger of yermin in com as in frait There is no 
com fit to dry but the old sweet corn, the Stowell is too hard when 
drj; we speak from experience. There is an early com perfectly 
white which is often dried and passed on people as sweet com. 
It is so much more prolific, that growers prefer to ridse it. It can 
be told from sweet com by chewing. The sweet resembles the taste 
of chestnuts^ is soft and easily chewed, while the other is hard and 
not veiy sweet. 

CtJomcBBBS.— Select half-grown CQcnmbers, peel, and lay them in 
cold water ; just before they are wanted, slice them thinly, and season 
with salt, pepper, and vinegar. 

To Fbt Ouotthbxrs. — ^These resemble egg plant, though not as 
good. Lay them in salt, after they are sliced, fifteen minutes, and 
fry in pork fiit or bntter. {See Pioklxs and Catsup.) 

To Ckx>K £00 Plakt, Ko. 1. — Select long purple if possible ; the 
next best is the round kind with prickles on the stem. Peel and slice 
them, spread salt on each separate piece, and lay them in a colander 
to drain ; let them lie one hour, parboil, and fiy them, until thor- 
ougihly cooked, in pork fat or butter ; egg plants, unless well cooked, 
are insipid, and even disgusting ; they must be cooked through and 
browned. 

To Cook Ego Plaitt, No. 2.— Parboil, after laying in salt, roll 
in flour, and fry until thoroughly cooked. 

To Cook Eoo Plaut, No. 8.— Parboil until tender, dip in nice 
bntter and fry brown. 

To Cook Eoa Plaxtt, No. 4.— Omit the laying in salt, boil in 
water until perfectly tender, make a batter, and beat the plant in it ; 
there must be but little batter, just enough to hold the egg plant 
together ; the cakes should be rather salt, but after the first cake is 
baked, if not sufBciently seasoned, more can be added ; bake on a 
griddle. These are all excellent methods for cooking this yegetable, 
and make varied ; there is no vegetable as poor as the egg plant 
when half cooked. 

Bakbd Ech} Plant. — Leave on the skin, take out the seeds, fill 
with dressing prepared as for a turkey, sew in the piece taken out, 
and bake until thoroughly cooked. 
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Lbttuoi, Dtjtob MaTHOD.**Heat quite hot pork fat or batter, 
add ft little Yinegafy pepper, and salt, and frj the tender leayes of 
lettaoe until entirely wilted. 

To Dbkbb Salads fob Dinnkb.— Look over, careftill j, the tender 
half-blanched leayea (tf head lettace, cat them slightlj; make a 
dressing of the yolk of hard-boiled eggs, mixed mustard, (taa Mccora 
MuBTABD,) black pepper, batter, and Yin^gar. Boil two or three 
eggs more than is needed for the sauce ; slice the whites and 
yolks together, lay them on the dish, and pour over the whole the 
sauce. 

Lbttuob, Ko. 2. — Out the lettuce and eggs fine, and make a dress- 
ing of melted butter, hot vinegar, mustard, and pepper, and pour 
over the whole. 

To BxBYB m HBAne.— Look each leaf careMly over inside and 
out, to see that no yermin are lodged in the creases of the leaves; lay 
them on a dish, and ornament it with slices of hard-boiled eggs or 
not, as suits the fancy. Or lay it on a platter, and lay around the 
edge a wreath of young peppergrass. Some use sugar and vinegar 
only, on lettuce. When each seasons to suit themselvea, sugar should 
be near the salad, as well as the caster. 

MvBTABD GBXBN8.^Mustard, dock, and dandelion, when very 
young, all make excellent greens^ boiled with a ham bone. 

Okba.— -This is much used as a thickening for soupa, also for 
stews ; the pods must be gathered when young and tender. It is 
dried by cutUng in thin slices, and expoong it to a gentle heat, or 
hung in the sun, in the same manner as peaohea and apples on 
strings. 

OxBA OB GxTMBO Soup. — ^Boil a chicken and a dice of ham in 
sufficient water to make a tureen of soup. When the fowl is thor- 
oughly done, take it with the ham from the broth. Flavor the soup 
with onions, pepper, salt, and sweet herbs ; make a paste with eggs 
and flour, roll it as thin as wafers, dry a little, then roll it as tightly 
as possible, and slice in thin shreds ; put in the soup a teaoupful of 
this, a teacupful of chopped okra, and a pint of oysters. 

Stbwxd Okba. — ^Ohop finely two quarts of okra pods, stew them 
in a very little water until cooked through ; season with butter, pepr 
per, and salt. The taste for this vegetable is acquired by habit; few 
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relkh, whea first eating it. The French use it more than Americans, 
although Southerners make much use of it in thickening soups. The 
seeds are said to make passible coffee. 

OsioiSB. — ^The red onion is thought much sweeter than the white 
in its raw state, but the latter is preferred for boiling on account of 
its beautj. 

Boiled Oniosb. — ^Take the outside skin from white onions as uni- 
form in size as possible, lay them in cold salt and water one hour, 
boil them in milk and water until thoroughly tender ; laj them in a 
deep dish, and pour 07er them melted butter. 

I^iKD OmoKB. — ^Some think this a great dish. Take onions^ b^ 
fore thej commence growing, that the natural sweetness of the vege- 
table may not be destroyed ; peel, slice thin, and fry them brown 
in hot pork fiat. If this dish is cooked, it should be done on a coal 
furnace, at a little distance from the house. It is almost impossible, 
tor days, to remove the unpleasant odor arising from them. The 
best deodorizer to use in the kitchen is a little ground coffee burned 
on the stove, the smoke being allowed to penetrate to other parts of 
the house. Cabbage and turnips are almost as unpleasant as onions; 
a teaspoonftd of cheap ooffise would be well used in deansing the 
house from any disagreeable odor. 

Pabslbt. — ^The curled is the most beautiful, and could be kept in 
a growing state all winter with slight protection. It is used as sea- 
soning to different soups and meats, and also to ornament different 
dishes at table. It can be dried as other herbs, and used pulverized 
in soups, broths, etc 

Plain Pabsnifs.— The sugar or hallow crown is the sweetest for 
table use. It is generally used in the winter and spring, but is eat- 
able as soon as sufficiently grown. Boil them until tender in water in 
which a little salt has been thrown, split them, and serve with drawn 
butter ; or, if boiled with corned beef or pork, serve whole without 
dressing. 

Bbohjcd Pabsnip. — After they are boiled tender, let the^ become 
perfectly cold ; slice thin lengthwise, and broil until nicely browned ; 
spread them with butter, and season with pepper and salt. To be 
served with roast^ broiled, or fried meats. 
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Fbud Pabsnim.— Boil and dice thinly, have ready hot pork fat, 
put them in, and brown without bnining. Serve with fHed meats. 

Pabsnip FBiTTSB8.~-Boil the parsnips in salted water so as to 
flaTor them through, make a light hatter, cat them romid, and dip 
them in the batter. Haye readj hot lard, take them up with a table- 
spoon, and drop them in while the lard is boiling ; when they rise to 
the surface torn them ; when browned on both sides, take them out ; 
let them drain, and set them in the oyeato keep hot. Serve with 
broiled, fried, or roast meats or fowls. 

Pabsnip Gutuet. — Slice boiled parsnips lengthwise, and brown 
them in lard, after rubbing them with pepper and salt When 
browned on both sidea, dip one side in batter made of egg and flour ; 
let them only brown, not bum ; then dip the other side, and brown in 
the same manner ; spread over them a Uttle butter, or not, as desired. 
Berre with roasts, etc 

FbioAsaBB Passnifb. — Cut the parsnips in chunks about two inches 
square, or as near square as conyenient^ boil until tender in salted 
water, skim them out, and brown gently in butter ; when nearly brown, 
dust oyer them some flour, and let it brown, but not burn. Take 
them from the spider, and add to the butter a little of the water in 
which they were boiled ; if there is not sufficient butter in the spider 
to form a gravy, add more; if not as thick as brown gravies usually 
are, add a little flour mixed, free from lumps, in a very little of the 
water firom the parsnips, stir it in, and pour the gravy over them. 

Pbab. — ^These should be gathered young and used immediately. 
It iigures them to lie an hour. If the pods are sandy, wash and dry 
them before shelling, as they should never be washed after being 
shelled. There is a peculiar sweetness lost by washing or long keep- 
ing which is the beauty of the pea. June peas are poor things, hardly 
worth shelling if presented. Marrowfats are all good, some better 
than others. {See Kitchen Gabdbn.) Have ready a pot perfectly 
dean, and 6*00 from the peculiar odor of other vegetables. * Pat the 
peas in the pot with enough water to cover them, throw in a little salt, 
and cover tight. Watch them that they do not boil dry, they will 
oook in fi^«en minutes if the peas are in a right stato. Take out two 
or three table-spoonfuls of the peas, mash them fine, and stir them 
in the pot. Dish in a deep covered dish, and season with butter. 
Never put pepper in peas ; it is easily added at table, if desiredi 
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PiAB SiKAiiXD.— Pot the peas in s tin paily or some otlier nrtiole 
with ft tight coyer, withoat water. To eyerj qoMit put ft piece of 
batter as ho-ge as a quarter of ft common-sized hen*s egg ; set it in hoil- 
ing water nntil the peas are cooked tender. This is sud to be sa- 
perior to anj other mode, as thej retain their whole fJAVor. Peas 
are generaDj served when lamb is cooked, if thej are to be had ; jet 
they are ft proper dish with all roast, broiled, or fiied meftts, and 
with fowls in any form. 

Pka. BoiTF. — ^Boil the peas nntO tender in soffident water for the 
soup, then mash one-third of them, and stir them in the broth ; season 
with batter and salt. Some nse sweet herbs with peas, bat we think 
the flavor of each vegetftble shoold be retained separately, if possible. 
One reason why there is sach sameness at pablio tables is, that ali 
kinds of meats and vegetables are seasoned with the same herbe and 
apices. 

Dbibd Pkas.— These most be soaked until soft, and then cooked 
fts other peas ; & very little sugar added will give them more of the 
natural flavor of green peas. 

HsBMBnoALLT-SBAXJCD Gbsen Peas. — ^Tho pcfts must be fresh 
picked, and shelled as directed ; boil them until tender, and fill each 
can nearly full without crowding ; while hot add a very little hot water, 
and seal on the caps. Place them in the water bath while hot until 
they have become boiling hot, make a small hole, boil half an hour, 
and then solder the small aperture. This is a very difficult thing to 
manage ; com, peas, and asparagus are the most troublesome of aU 
vegetables to preserve in this manner, as they sour almost while heat- 
ing. Still it is accomplished, though many cans burst and are lost 
Mark all cans, or you will be unable to designate them. If the enda 
of the cans remain drawn, it is supposed they are perfect. (3e$ 
TxsTiNa Oans in Boxunq Wateb, Part Y., Chapter YI.) 

Eablt Potatoes, befobx thet abb Ripb. — When fresh from the 
ground, never use a knife, but rub the skin off with the hand. Put 
them in hot water with a little salt, take them up as soon as thorough- 
ly cooked, lay them in a deep dish, and spread butter over them so 
as to form a gravy. 

To Boil Ripe Potatoes. — Wash them very clean, and put them 
in cold water, let them boil slowly so as not to break ; as soon as a 
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fork oao be put through them, take them np ; peel immediately, and 
put them in the steamer to keep hot Plain boiled potatoes are 
proper with any dish, bat are generally serred with roast and boiled 

Ma«itkt> Potatoes, — ^Peel the potatoes and cnt them in qnarters* 
Throw into a kettle of boiling water a spoonfnl of salt ; let them cook, 
not too fast, bat evenly ; when tender, drain off all the water, and let 
them steam, that all the extra moistnre may pass off. Mash them in 
the kettle, working them into a light paste withont a lamp. More de- 
pends on this than is snpposed in giving mashed potatoes the superior 
flavor they shoold possess to be prime. After tiiey are worked into 
a paste, which most be done quickly, set the kettle on the stove, 
working them all the time to prevent baming. Pat into a common 
covered vegetable-dishfol a piece of batter half as large as an egg, 
work it in well, then add a half-cap of sweet milk well worked in ; 
taste, and if not sofficiently salted, add more. If yoa have cream, a 
teacapfhl will do instead of batter and milk ; indeed, it is better. 
Dish the potatoes in a covered dish, smooth them nicely with a 
knife dipped in batter, and shake a trifle of pepper over the top. 
This dish can be varied by browning. Beat an egg and cover the 
top, and set them in the oven a few moments. Be careful not to 
spill the egg on the diah. Serve with fowls or roasts. 

Fbud Potatobs Cbibp. — Peel and wash nice white potatoes, slice 
them very thin, and fry in boiling lard a few at a time. Salt them as 
fiuBt as fried, and set them in the oven to keep hot until all are finished, 
when they should be put in a covered dish for the table. Serve with 
fried meats. 

Fbisd Potatoes.— Peel and slice thin nice potatoes. Heat in a 
spider a lump of butter, fill the spider half full of potatoes seasoned 
with salt and pepper, lay on the top small pieces of butter, and pour 
into the spider a few spoonfbls of water. Oover them tightly and let 
them steam. When they have browned on the bottom of the spider, 
stir carefully so as not to break them, and so continue until the whole 
are browned. The fire must be rather slow, or they will bum, which 
would spoil the whole. 

Broiled Potatoes. — ^Boil potatoes until nearly cooked through. 
When cold, slice them lengthwise and broil, after first seasoning 
with a little salt and pepper. Spread them with butter. Serve with 
broiled meats. 
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Fbioabsbbd PoTik,Ton.-*Boil, nniil nearly done^ with a piece of 
Batt pork : when oold, oat in anuill ehimks, and brown in pork &t or 
bntt^. 

Hashsd P0TATOB8.— Peel and hash fine nncooked potatoes. To 
each quart allow a piece of butter, half as large as a oommonHUsed 
egg ; a half teacap ai water, a half-teaspoon of salt, a dnst of pep- 
per onl J, if any ; it can be added mnch easier than taken out ; put 
water, butter, salt, and pepper in the spider, until it becomes hot ; 
then stir in the potatoes, let them cook slowly so as not to bum ; stir 
often, but do not mash tiiem ; sweet cream can be added, if desired^ 
when taken from the fire ; this is nice for breakfast 

Wabvzd Potaxoxs. — Out in small chunks ; season with butter, seit, 
a dust of pepper, and sweet milk ; let them become heated through. 
Cold mashed potatoes can be made into small roimd cakes, and 
browned on the griddle. These are both excellent break&st dishes. 

Baked Potatoes. — Irish and sweet potatoes are both excellent 
baked. The sweet requires more time than the Irish, which will 
bake, in a quick oven, in from twenty-five to thirty minutes. They 
should be served as soon as thoroughly cooked. 

Stbauxd Potatoes. — Both these varieties are excellent steamed. 
The sweet should never be boiled. Gold sweet potatoes are very good 
fried, but in no way are they as delicious as baked or roasted in the 
ashes. 

PmcFKiNB. — Some persons are fond of stewed pumpkins, which 
takes the place of squa^. It should be cooked slowly, with as little 
water as possible. When finished, there should no water or juice of 
the pumpkin be seen ; add a very little salt, but not so much as to have 
it perceptible. (To preserve hermetically, iee Squash.) 

Badishbs. — ^The finest are the long scarlet, or early scarlet short 
top. They should be nicely washed, the tip ends of the roots pinched 
off, and about one inch of the green stalks left on. Place them in 
deep glass bowls or goblets. They look very pretty on the table, 
when well dressed. All wormy ones should be discarded. 

Bhttbasb. — ^This is generally used for pies and tarts, though some- 
times it is stewed and sweetened for sauce. 

Bbubabb Hxbmeticallt Sxaixd.— This is very easily put up. 
6* 
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Gather the tender stalks, eat them in pieoea aboat one inch long* 
Pack in botdes. illl each bottle within an inch of the cork; pour 
into each bottle sufficient water to fill the vactram between the pieew 
of rhubarb ; cork and wire well. Pat them in the water bath, and let 
them boil a half hoar. Then seal tightlj, as directed in Chebeds, etc. 

Salsift OB YxoETABLB Otstbb. — ^This is eatable both fall and 
spring. Scrape the roots dean, cat them in small pieces, and boil in 
clear water until tender. Take them up and mash fine, season with 
butter, pepper, and salt ; make in small cakes, and fr^ like oysters. 
These are called salsiiy patties. 

Bajlsht Soxtp. — ^Prepare the salsify as above; boil until tender, 
then season the soup as for oyster, with butter, salt, and pepper. 
Toast bread, lay it In a deep dish, slice by slice ; spread the salsify on 
each slice; when the whole is in, pour over the soup and serve 
immediately. 

Salsift Oaxks. — ^Boil, until tender, the scraped salsify. Then 
mash, and beat it up in light batter ; drop the cakes on the griddle, and 
fry brown ; serve with butter. 

SpmAOH. — ^For greens, this vegetable is esteemed next to young 
beets, and should be cooked in the same manner, using only the leaves. 
It is almost the first green to be obtained, if rightly managed in the 
fall. (See "Kncsxs Gabdsn.) 

Squash. — Gather the summer squashes when young and tender. 
If the scallop, the seeds will do no harm. Out it in quarters, and 
boil in a bag until tender. Squeeze out all the water, and season 
with salt and butter ; pepper can be added at the table. 

Bakino Squash. — ^These are sliced and baked like potatoes, and 
served in the same manner. 

Hebmstioallt-sealbd Squash akd Pumfkik. — Stew and strain 
ready for use, fill the cans nearly full while hot, seal hot on the cap, make 
a small aperture as directed for all other can fruits. Place hi the water 
bath until tliey become boiling hot, let them boil half an hour, then 
dose the aperture with solder. Mark the cans, that the contents may 
be known. 

Tomato.— The large smooth red, is, perhaps, the best on the whole, 
for family use. 
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To Bnnr Toicatois. — ^Ponr boiling water over ripe tomatoes; 
remove the ddn, and cnt them in small pieces. If very seedy, sqneeie 
out all the seeds possible, without losiDg too mnch jnioe ; oook them 
in a bright tin or an enamelled kettle ; season with butter and salt. 
Let each add pepper at the table, to suit themselyes. 

Tomato Toast. — ^Tlus is a nioe breakfinst dish ; prepare the toma- 
toes, and stow them as directed. Toast a slice gf light bread for eaoh 
member of the family, and spread the stowed tomatoes evenly on each 
slice. If any is left^ poor it over the whole ; serve immediately. 

HsBMRioALLT-SKAucD ToMATOBS. — ^Pccl ss directed; let them 
become boiling hot, fill each can nearly faU ; seal on the caps ; make 
a small hole in each, and place them in the water bath. Let them 
remain nntsl the fruit becomes boiling hot, and the air exhausted, 
which can be told by placing a drop of water over the hole ; while 
there is air in the caiji it will blabber ; as soon as it is all expelled, the 
water will draw in, when the aperture must be closed. Mark the cans 
as soon as taken out. If the next morning any cans are not draw in, 
(ue PxAOHEs,) the cans are either imperfect, or the air not ftiUy ex- 
pelled ; in either case, the fault must be, if possible, oorreotod. If no 
leak appears, place the swollen cans again in the wator bath, to go 
through the same process before explained. 

TtJBinps. — ^The early white Duteh, and green, and red strap-leaved 
are among the best for famUy use. The flavor is improved by slight 
frosts, although it is not well to let them freeze and thaw. 

Plain Boiled Tubnips. — Boil in water, with a little salt, until 
tender, or with corned beef, or pork. Serve whole with boiled din- 
ners. 

Mashbd Tubnips. — ^Boil in clear water, until very tender. Drain 
them well, mash free from lumps, season with butter and salt. Send 
them to the table in a covered dish, nicely smoothed, and dotted over 
with pepper. Serve with baked, roast, fried, or broiled meats, and 
with fowls in every form. They should always accompany duck, 
goose, and mutton. 

TO PBESERVE VEGETiJBLES THROUGH WINTEB. 

Abtiohokss can be left in the ground, from one season to another; 
though it is weU to throw litter over them. 
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Buia— These do the best, for winter lue, packed in sand in the 
cellar. For spring use, small roots not fdllj grown, ahonld be seleoted, 
(tee EJCT€BBN Gabdut,) and buried below frost. An OTergrown, 
tough beet is a poor vegetable. 

Oabbagxs and Oaituflowsb. — These had better be bmied in a pit 
below frost They can then be remoyed at pleasure. 

Ckuebt. — ^A quantity can be packed in the cellar for winter nse, in 
sand. The remainder will do very well left in the trench, with boards 
put over to form a ridge ; cover these with coarse litter, to keep out 
the frost. When a large quantity is to be kept over, make the plan in 
the spring, and plant the trenches so that the middle trendi shall be a 
half-foot higher than the two outside ones ; pack the soil well around 
this, and fill up the other trenches. Saw boards just the right length, 
to place together, and cover the three trenches, meeting in the middle 
of the trench to form a ridge ; cover it with litter, packing it ridge- 
shaped, to shed the rain. It must have sufficient litter to keep out Uie 
frost, and never be opened in severe weather. 

Pabslst. — ^Take up some roots, and pack them in a barrel filled 
with soil, with large holes bored at regular distances. Put the roots 
through the holes, leaving the crowns nearly outside ; set the bar- 
rel in a warm light cellar, and moisten the soil once or twice every 
week. It can also be kept growing, by making a cold-frame over it, 
thus protecting it from the frost ; but unless it has some light, it wiU 
blanch, and lose much of its beauty. 

PABSinps.^Fill a barrel with them before the ground freezes ; pack 
tight, and fill the vacancies with sand ; let them freeze, and then put 
them in a cool cellar. They can also be left in the ground until spring, 
which is the old but not best mode. 

Wnmn RAi)iSH.~-Store them Id the cellar, where they will neither 
grow nor freeze. 

Potatoes. — ^Pack in barrels or boxes what are needed for winter 
use ; scatter plaster over each layer, to absorb moisture ; it is also a 
preventive to the rot, although not always certain, yet they keep better 
with than without it If they grow, the sprouts must be rubbed off, 
and all decayed potatoes picked out It is better to bury in the 
old-fashioned manner all potatoes wanted for spring use. It is a 
good plan too to sprinkle plaster in among them. The hills should 
not be uncovered in severe weather. 
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TuRHipa.— Store ftU wanted for winter oonnimptioii in the ecDer, 
where thej wffl be too cool to grow, bnt not cold enough to freeaoe. 
For spring use, bniy below frost 

Saxsift OB yscoTABUi Otbtkb.— Psick in barrels in sand, as di- 
rected for parsnips for the winter. The remainder leave where thej 
grew. 

'WmTKB Bqitash. — ^HflDg them up by the stem in a oool place 
free from frost; or lay them on shelves where they wiH touch 
nothing. 

Onioss. — Gather them as soon as the tops are dead. Dry thor- 
oughly, and spread thinly in a cool dry place. They are very apt 
to grow, which iiyares them mnch. If spread thinly they will re- 
main dry, and keep mnch longer without sprouting than when hud 
in heaps. 

Yboxtablb Gbixab. — ^This should be cool and dark, yet so ar- 
ranged that it can be ventilated without trouble. Ko imperfect^ 
half-decayed vegetables should be allowed to remain, as it is not only 
unhealthy for the fiButnily to breathe the air which rises from the cellari 
but they also promote decay in other vegetables, whether they come 
in contact with them or not. In the preservation of vegetables, we 
should, as far as possible, imitate nature. A cool dark cellar seems 
next to burying the roots, which would seem to be the nearest to the 
natural mode. Chloride of lime is an excellent purifier for a root 
cellar. The best method is to place a crock similar to a common 
filterer, on a bench in the centre of the cellar, with another dish to 
catch the droppings from it as it dissolves. There will be sufficient' 
dampness arising from the vegetables to moisten it. When the dish 
is fall, it can be dried, and used over and over again. This not only 
purifies but exhausts the air ; making the cellar more healthy for the 
£unily and vegetables. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PTTBDma AND DINNER DES8EBTS. 

DiBBonoNB TO Boil Puddinos. — ^To prepare a pudding-bag, sew 
firmly strong canvas in the shape of a sugar loa^ sew within four 
inches of the top a strong string. Before putting in the pudding, dip 
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tlie bag in boiling water, torn the bag oa the wrong M% and dredge it 
well with flour. Have ready a pot of water boiling hud ; pat in the 
pudding, allow room for swelling, and tie finnlj. Turn a plate in 
the bottom of the pot, and be sure that there is enough boiling water 
to completely cover it. Keep the tea-kettle boiling all the while the 
pudding is in the pot, and All up often. Fifteen minutes after the 
pudding is put in, turn it over in the pot, and after half an hour turn 
it again. When done, dip the bag in a pail of cold water and turn it 
out. A boiled pudding should be served as soon as dished. A 
pudding form or tin boiler should be greased with butter before 
putting in the pudding ; the water should be above the pudding but 
not over the form, and the same quantity kept in the kettle con- 
stantly. 

Basbd PuDDiHas. — ^All batter puddings fall soon after they are 
baked. They ought to be served immediately after they are done. 
Indian puddings require long and slow baking. Bice should be baked 
quickly. Tapioca and other puddings of the kind should bake in 
a moderate oven, like custards. All cake puddings should be baked 
in the same manner as cakes of nearly the same composition ; as, 
for instance, sponge puddings quick, and plumb puddings a long 
time. 

Cottage Puddino. — One cup loaf-sugar, two eggs beaten sepa- 
rately, two table-spoons of melted butter, two teaspoons of cream of 
tartar, and one of flue salt mixed in three cups of sifted flour, and the 
flour again sifted ; one teaspoon of soda, dissolved in one cup of milk 
and strained ; stir the butter and sugar together, add the yolks of the 
eggs, afterwards the whites and flour, and lastly the milk. Prepare 
the pudding when convenient, leaving out the milk until the dinner 
is ready to serve ; have the oven heated to a quick but not burning 
heat. The pudding baker should be of earthen, and shallow ; grease it 
with sweet butter, stir in the milk and soda with a quick movement, 
and bake inmiediately. It will be ready for the table in twenty 
minutes, or less if very thin. Serve with sweet cream, sugared with 
loaf sugar, and flavored with a drop of any extract fancied by the 
family. (Wine sauce, or Dyspepsia sauce, 9ee Sattoxs fob Pudding.) 

LsMOH PuDMKO. — ^Take two large fresh lemons, roll them on the 
table under the hand ; grate the thin yellow part of the peel, and mix 
it with half a pound of pulverized loaf-sugar ; mix with the sugar, 
until light and creamy, six ounces of sweet butter; separate and beat 
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as light as possible six eggs, beat into the sogar and batter, fint 
the jolks and afterwards the whites, and lastly the jaioe of the lemona 
strained through a sieve ; beat the whole well together, and ponr it 
in white shallow pndding-bakers with broad rims. Coyer the rims 
with pnff paste, but do not line the dishes. After the pndding is 
done, have ready the whites of two ^ggs beaten light, with a quarter of 
a pound of sugar worked slowly in it, as Erected for Sugab Eissw ; 
ooYer the top of the custard with the egg and sugar, lay paper on the 
puff paste to prevent its scorching, and set the pudding in a coolish 
oven, until the frosting is dried over the top. Serve cold, without 
sauce, cutting in equal parts. Any other jiuoy fruit can be used in 
place of the lemon. 

Stbawbskbt PuDDora, bto. — ^Take sufficient strawberries to make 
a half pint of juice, six table-spoons of sugar, two table-spoons of 
melted butter, four eggs ; beat it well together, and bake and orna- 
ment it as described in Lemon PiTDDnro. Orange, raspberry, cherry, 
cranberry, currant, or any other fruit can be used in the same man- 
ner, varying the amount of sugar. 

Pineapple Puddino. — Prepare ripe pineapples by grating them 
very finely. Prepare a custard with cream and egg. Heat the cus- 
tard over steam until sufficiently hot to congeal the cream. Having 
drained the pineapple free from juice, and sweetened it one hour 
before, it will be ready to mix witii the cream ; pour in a fancy dish 
that has been heated, so that it will not break, a layer of the cream, 
then a layer of the pineapple, until the whole is in the dish. Beat 
sweet cream stif^ sweeten with loaf-sugar very sweet, and just before 
the dessert is served add the juice of the fruit, and pile the beaten cream 
on the top of the pudding. The only care in making this dessert is the 
danger of the custard and cream becoming sour. Cocoa pudding can 
be made in the same way, adding the cocoa milk to the cream. 

CoooA Snow. — Grate the white part of a cocoaruut and mix it 
with white sugar ; serve with whipped cream or not, as desired. This 
is called cocoa snow. It looks beautifully on the table, it is proper for 
dinner or evening parties. 

A Beatttiful Chablottb Russb, No. 1. — Cut the inside from a 
nice sponge-cake, leaving the sides whole ; prepare blancmange, and 
let it remain over steam until wanted ; spread on the bottom of the 
cake a layer of the blanemangei moving it around until a little thick; 
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spread In a thin lajer of any mannalade, then a layer of blanonumge, 
and a very thin layer of marmalade, nntil the cake is fall; the marma- 
lade flhonld be much thinner than the blancmange, and the last should 
be blancmange, to look welL 

Ohablotts Busbx, No. 2. — Prepare a ladies' cake as abore; 
have ready nice calf s foot jelly, blancmange, and the white and 
yolk of an egg beaten separately, and made stiff with pulverized loaf- 
sngar ; into the whites squeeze the juice of a lemon, and add the thin 
grated rind to the yolks ; spread the yolk over the bottom of the cake, 
let it dry a little, and spread a thick layer of blancmange ; on this put 
another layer of yolk, then, blancmange^ on this the whites very thin, 
then the oalTs foot jelly, blancmange next, and last the top of the 
cake; let it stand until solid, turn it out, and frost its top and sides, 
or cover the whole with calTs foot jelly. 

Imfbovxd BosTOir Asvlm Pudddio. — ^Eighteen fine acid apples 
stewed with very little water, with half a nutmeg; rasp the ycUow 
rind of a lemon, sweeten to taste, and pass the whole through a sieve ; 
add, while the pulp is warm, one-quarter of a pound of butter, with 
the juice of the lemon, the beaten yolks of four and white of one egg ; 
beat fifteeen minutes hard ; line a shallow pudding baker with puff 
paste, set it in the oven until baked, pour in the custard, and bake 
half an hour ; while baking, which takes half an hour, beat the whites 
of two eggs stif^ allow a quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar, and beat 
thoroughly ; spread the sugar and egg over the top of the custard, and 
set it in the oven until browned ; no sauce is needed, but plain cream 
would be an addition. 

Fbuit BLAiroiLkNQB.— Pnpare blancmange as directed ; have ready 
any fruit not too juicy, nicely sugared ; stir the blancmange imtU it 
thickens, then put a layer of pulped fruit and a layer of blancmange 
into'a deep ^ass dish until quite ML Serve with ereanu 

DiBNXB Cbbam, No. 1. — ^Beat sweet cream stif^ sugar to the taste, 
and add any sweet fruit pulped ; soak ladies' fingers or slices of any 
nice sponge-cake in wine, and serve it with the fruit; orthecakemay 
be steeped in the juice of the fruit, and beat with tho cream, in which 
case sweeten the juice. 

DzHRSB Cbxav, No. 2. — Oream beat stif^ sweetened, with no fruit, 
is very nice to serve with blancmange jellies, or fresh fruit ; a coffee- 
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capfial of good oream will beat to a oommon-eized bo wUbl ; wlien oream 
is scarce, it is economjto beat it. 

CoooA. Obbam. — ^Wbip sweet cream stiff; mix with it as much 
grsfced cocoa as conTenient; about half as much by measure, after it 
is grated^ as the cream was before whipping, is a good proportion; 
sweeten to suit the taste. Sweet ahnonds, poimded with rose-water 
in a marble mortar, with a few bitter ones, are very nice prepared in 
the same manner as cocoa. 

Caut's Foot Jbixy Ds8BiEBis.»Take four nice large calfsfeet ; the 
hair only shonid be remoyed, not the skins ; having cleaned them 
perfectly, split them as far as convenient, and boil in filtered rain- 
water, allowing, if the feet are large and the skins on, one quart to 
each foot ; boil until the water will measnre two quarts, and the flesh 
reduced to pieces. They want slow but steady boiling ; strain the 
liquid through a sieve ; heat it over, and strain it through a bag ; if 
grease still appears on the surface, remove it carefully ; turn it out 
and remove all impurities ; after this is prepared, it can be flavored 
to suit the fimcy ; and according to the flavor, it is called wine, lemon, 
or any other jelly. Cut up the jelly, put it in a porcelain kettle, and 
set it over steam to melt ; mix with the melted jelly, five g^Us of pure 
grape-wine of the best quality ; sherry is probably the best, as it is 
decided and light colored ; the grated rind of five large or ax medium- 
eized fresh lemons, not allowing any part of the under or white part 
of the lemons to be used, as it gives a bitter taste ; squeeze all of the 
juice from the lemons, and strain it in the jelly, with a pound of loaf- 
sugar; beat up slightly, merely enough to mix the eggs, the whites of 
ax eggs with their shells well washed and poxmded fine ; mix the in- 
gredients and boil about a quarter of an hour, and let it stand and 
settle a few moments where it will not cool nor boil ; have ready a 
flannel jelly bag, (tee Jslly Bao,) pour in the jelly, and let it drip 
through by the fire ; if too cool, it will congeaL If the jelly is to be 
moulded, it will need a quarter of an ounce of isinglass melted with 
the other ingredients. It is fashionable now to break up jelly, and 
serve it in glass dishes ; it looks very pretty in this way, and we think 
the isinglass no improvement to jellies, where they can be set without 
it : this can be varied to suit the taste : if moulded, set it on ice, if 
the weather is warm ; it is nice frozen as you would ice-cream ; the 
rule for isinglass jellies is an ounce to a pound of sugar and a pint 
of liquids; the isinglass should be soaked and dissolved in as little 
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water as possible, the pint of jnioe mixed with it after it is melted, 
and afterward the sugar, when it most be strained until clear; oalTs 
foot jelly and isinglass Jellies often require straining several times be- 
fore becoming clear ; the bag should be washed each time it is used 
before repeating the straining. Pig^s may be substituted for calf s 
feet, if the latter cannot be obtained. 

Blakoica^tos Oalb*b Fest. — The jelly being prepared from the 
calTs feet according to former directions, melt it over steam ; after it 
is melted, boil and skim it as long as any grease remains; pass it 
through the jelly-bag, if not quite dear; after it is quite solid, turn 
it out and scrape off all impurities that may yet be left ; cut up the 
jelly and melt it again ; boil a pint of rich cream from the moming^s 
milk if used in the afternoon, or the night's mUk if in the morning ; 
when the cream boils, add half a pound of loaf-sugar ; flavor with 
vanilla or bitter almond, not stirred in until partly cool ; mix the cream 
and sugar gradually with the jelly, and transfer to the moulds, which 
should have been dipped' in cold water, stirring constantly until it 
thickens ; add the flavoring when it is so thick as to stir with difficulty, 
and set the moulds on ice until wanted ; to turn it out, dip the moulds 
in warm water, and turn them bottomaide up ; serve with cream, if 
for dinner. 

Gbbhan Boiled Kiob Puddino. — Scald in water eight ounces of 
rice, after which boil it in one quart of milk until it forms a mass or 
jelly ; stir into it one-quarter of a pound of butter, let it become en- 
tirely cold, then stir in the yolks of ten well-beaten eggs, and beat well 
until the eggs and rice are thoroughly incorporated ; add a little cin- 
namon, the yellow rind of a lemon, aud a little salt, and beat thorough- 
ly ; beat the whites of the ten eggs to snow, and stir them into the 
rice ; grease a pudding form, and fill it, allowing four inches for the 
swelling of the pudding ; boil it three hours without cea^g ; the wa- 
ter must not cover the pudding, nor be allowed either to cool or boil 
away ; flU often with boiling water fh>m the tea-kettle. Serve with 
wine sauce or rosehip sauce. 

Qkbmats Raisbd Punnmo. — Stir into a pint of milk half a pound 
of flour ; mix in the middle of the dough two large spoonfuls of lively 
homemade hop yeast, let it rise ; when light add two ounces melted 
butter, six ounces blanched almonds, pounded with a little white of 
eggs, or chopped very flnely, a little salt, half a pound of Zante cur- 
rants, and five eggs, the whites and yolks beaten separately ; mix all 
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toge&er, and let it stand until light; it will take three hmm to bofl ; 
pnt it in boiling water ; do not cover the pndding with it or allow it 
to boil awaj ; keep the tea-kettle boiling to fill the pot ; serve with a 
sweet liqnid sanoe. 

GsBMAK Bys Bbxad Pubdino. — Six onnces of rye bread, finely 
poonded, and weighed after drying ; brown withont seorohing, and wet 
the bread with red wine, allowing it to soak all it will; add six onnces 
of melted batter, not oiled ; mix well ; then add six ounces of ponnded 
almonds, six onnces of sugar, and cinnamon and nutmeg to the taste ; 
separate and beat twelve eggs as light as possible, mix in the yolks, 
and lastly the whites. Boil the pudding in forms or a bag, from two 
to two and a half hours ; serve with any sauce that suits the taste. 
The Gierman rules for cooking in this book are very superior, they were 
obtained from a superior German cook, and may be relied upon. 

FouBTH-oF-JuLT PuDMNo.-^Flavor very highly three pints of 
cream from the last night^s milk, with equal parts of extracts of vanilla 
and lemon; slice a pound of sponge-cake (almond sponge is the finest) 
in a deep dish, and pour over it the cream ; let it stand until the cake is 
dissolved ; blanch two ounces of bitter almonds, and pound them one at 
a time, fine, with rose-water, in a marble or glass mortar ; when finished, 
set them in a cool place ; if the almonds are too much trouble, add a 
little extract of bitter ahnond to the cream; beat eight eggs, the 
whites and yolks separate, put in the yolks a half pound of loaf-sugar, 
beat up the cream and cake, then stir in gradually the almonds and 
eggs ; the yolks first^ and whites last; butter a deep white dish, and 
pour in the mixture ; bake in a brisk oven ; when baked, grate over 
the top loaf-sugar until it is white, and ornament the top with citron 
cut in stars and stripes, to resemble the American flag ; or the same 
may be done with red sugar sand ; another way is to form a large star 
in the centre and small stars near the edge. There should be the 
same number of stars as there are States in the Union. Preserved 
citron melon looks better than dry citron, if you have it ; this is good 
as well as fancifol, and will be found economical, after a party, when 
bits of cake, nuts, and ice-cream are left, which can be used in place of 
the cream. 

Quick Ptn>Dnro. — Soften light sponge-cake, or any other kind, 
made with little butter, in sweet cream or rich milk, heated and 
poured on hot ; make a rich boiled custard, and pour it over the cake 
and cream while hot^ and beat the whole well together ; flavor with 
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the same flAToring lued in the oake ; if it has none, with lemon, ranillay 
or bitter ahnond ; it can be eaten hot or cold ; nse a aanoe of batter 
and migar, beat together tmtil light, and thin it with wine. The pad- 
ding shoald be as thick as baked costard. 

Wins Puddikg.— Moisten sponge or ladj-cake with wine, add • 
little lemon or yaniUa, natmeg and powdered sogar ; beat separatelj 
foor eggs, and stir them in a pint of rich cream ; mix the whole to- 
gether, beating it well, poor it in a deep disli well battered, and bake 
a light brown ; when cold, cover it with a light frosting and dry it 
withoat scorching ; the frosting can be flavored with lemon or straw- 
berry Joice ; the latter gives a pinkish tinge, bat little mast be osed, 
or the frosting will be too thin. This is a beaatifbl-looking padding ; 
serve with egg wine-cream saace, made as follow : beat thoroaghlj 
three eggs ; heat a half pint of wine over steam ontQ nearly boiling 
hot, strain the egg through a wire sieve, and mix it gradoally with 
the wine while hot ; when cool, add'half a pint of rich sweet cream 
beat stifl^ and a litUe nntmeg. 

Plain Baibbd Battsb PuDnnro. — ^Warm a pint of rich milk, melt 
in it a large heaping tablenspoonfal of batter ; add a pinch of salt, a half 
teaspoon of soda, a table-spoon of good yeast, three well-beaten eggs, 
a teacap of sagar, a little nutmeg, and enough sifted flour to make a 
batter as stiff as it can be mixed, and beat it with a spoon; let it stand 
in the pudding-dish until light; fruit can be added if desired. When 
baked, turn it bottomride up, and serve with a rich sauce. 

Fruit Raisxd PuDDmo. — ^When baking take two and a half cups 
of light dough, one of sugar, hardly three-fourths of a cup of butter, 
two eggs, half a teaspoon of soda, one g^ass of wine or brandy, cin- 
namon, doves, and nutmeg, being careftil not to let one spice predomi- 
nate, a half pound of washed currants, the same of stoned raisins, and a 
quarter of a pound of citron chopped fine ; let it stand until light, in the 
pudding-dish ; bake carefully so as not to form a heavy crust; turn 
it out when baked, and pour over it while hot a rich wine sauce ; 
this will be found excellent; it must be started very early in the 
morning. If homemade yeast is used, the dough can be saved until 
the next day ; sweeten it with soda, before mixing in the other ingre- 
dients, and allow it to rise again. 

OouNTBT Raised PuDDma. — ^Take two cups of dough, a quarter 
of a cup of butter, a half teacup of sugar ; any dried fruit on hand, or 
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none, as desired ; equal parts of caraway and coriander seed gronnd 
and sifted, one teasi^oon each, a pinch of salt, two eggs, and half 
a teaspoon of soda ; let it rise ; when baked, turn it out, and serve with 
sweet cream and sugar. If the pudding is too late for the dinner the 
aame day baked, steam it the next day one hour over milk, and if any 
thing it is better than at first 

Baissd Gbahau PunniKO. — ^Take unbolted flonr, and mix it with 
milk sweetened with two table-spoonf^ molasses as thick as it can 
possibly be stirred with a spoon ; stir in it a table-spoon of yeast, and 
let it rise ; when light bake it ; let it remain in a dry place two days ; 
then take off the top and side crust, and steam it over mUk three 
hours ; serve with cream and sugar, or maple syrup. If home hop 
yeast is used, take two spoonfuls. 

TxsneTLYASiA. PuDDiNa. — One pint of milk, a table-spoonftd of 
washed rice, half a cup of rairins ; sugar to tlie taste, a little salt and 
nutmeg ; mix all together and put it in to bake ; stir it up after it has 
skinned over four times, mixing up raisins and rice with the milk each 
time ; let it bake until the rice Is cooked ; serve cold, with cream 
and sugar. 

A Baked PuDDura of Boiled Biob. — One teacup of boiled rice, 
three beaten eggs, a large pint of milk, a teacup of raisins, nutmeg, a 
little salt, and sugar to suit the taste. If it is to be served without 
sauce, it will take more sugar than if with ; if served hot, a sauce of 
sugar and butter worked together; if cold cream and sugar, beat well 
and flavor with nutmeg. 

Based Bios Floub PuDDiKa, No. 1. — ^Boil a pint of rich milk, and 
while hot, stir in it a half teacup of rice flour, mixed smooth in sweet 
milk ; let it scald to thicken, add a piece of butter the size of a pigeon's 
egg, and stir into the butter a pint of milk ; beat three eggs, and stir 
into the mixture when cold ; add salt, sugar, and nutmeg ; bake twenty 
minutes, stir it up once after it skims over ; if quite sweet, serve with 
butter alone ; if not, add sugar. 

Baked Bice Floub Pudddto, No. 2. — Boil one pint of milk, thicken 
with a table-spoonful of rice flour ; let it become cool, add flve eggs 
well beaten, with sugar, salt, and nutmeg ; stir in a cup of raisins, 
and lastly a pint of sweet cream ; bake twenty nunutes, stirring the 
whole of the ingredients together after it becomes hot ; serve with 
sweet or wine sauce. 
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Gbajsax Bicm Floitb PuDDnra, No. 8.— Boil a quart of mfflc, stir 
into it wliile hot a teacnp of rice flour mixed in milk ; sweeten quite 
sweet with sugar, and add a little salt ; then stir in a^'pint of milk, 
and put it in the oven ; when quite hot stir it up from the bottom, 
and once again after it skims over ; serve hot with loaf sugar, if not 
very sweet ; if sweet, use cream or butter. 

BioH BioB Floub FuDDnro, No. 4.^-Boil a table-spoonful of 
blanched bitter almonds or peach kernels, in a pint of milk, until it is 
reduced one-half; strain it, stir into a gill of milk five heaping table- 
spoonfhls of rice flour, making a smooth paste, then add the boiled 
and another gill of ridi milk ; beat the whole well tc^ther, and heat 
it over steam, until it becomes quite thick, stirring all the time ; after 
which stir into it a quarter of a pound of sweet butter, and the same 
of powdered sugar ; add nutmeg and a pinch of salt, unless the butter 
makes it suflioientlj salt ; beat eight eggs as light as possible, and stir 
them in the mixture as soon as it is too cool to cook them ; beat well 
together, and bake steadily three-fourths of an hour ; the top must 
not be allowed to scorch or blister ; it may be eaten either warm or 
cold. Serve with wine sauce, or butter and sugar worked together. 
If eaten cold, cream and sugar is better. 

Tapioca Pudding, Ko. 1. — Soak three table-spoonfuls of tapioca in 
a quart of milk; flavor with nutmeg, add salt and sugar, to the taste; 
beat four e^^ and stir into the mixture ; and bake three-fourths of an 
hour very steadily ; serve with sour sauce. 

Tapiooa Puddiko, No. 2. — Soak in one quart of night^s milk fonr 
heaping table-spoonfiils of tapioca ; in the morning, boil it over steam 
until quite thick, stirring it fh>m the bottom several times ; add a 
piece of fresh butter as large as an egg, one-quarter of a pound of 
sugar, and four well-beaten eggs, and lastly, a §pll of sweet thin cream 
from the morning's milk ; flavor with nutmeg ; if the butter does not 
make it sufficiently salt, add a liftle salt. Bitter almond can be used 
in place of nutmeg if relished ; bake a half-hour, serve with butter and 
sugar worked to a cream, and thinned with a gill of hot wine. 

loB Obbam PuDDiHa. — ^To one pint of cream left over from ice cream 
add the whites of eight eggs beat stif^ into which work gradually 
six ounces powdered sugar. Stir the egg and sugar into the cream, 
alternately with four ounces of sifted flour, beat the whde very hard ; 
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butter well a deep dish, pour in the padding, and bake thoroughly. 
Serve hot, with sweet or wine sanoe. 

English Bbbad Plum Pudding, No. 1. — Crumb a small loaf of 
bread fine, mix with it one and a half pounds of raisins, the same of 
washed cnrrants, and half a pound of citron ; add one pound of suet 
chopped fine and fjree from strings, a little salt, and three quarters of 
a pound of sugar. Flavor with a little nutmeg. Hiz this together 
and let it stand all night to dry the crumbs that it may not be 
dammy. In the morning beat twelve eggs as light as possible with- 
out separating, and stir them in the mixture ; beat well, and when 
thoroughly incorporated with the bread and fruit, stir in enough 
morning's milk to moisten the whole; add a little salt, a little 
grated nutmeg, and three quarters of a wine-glass of brandy. Boil 
five hours. Serve with brandy, wine, or rich sweet eauce. 

CoooANUT Pudding.— Grate cocoanut and mix it with sugar, dis- 
carding the black part. Make a nice boiled custard without sugar, 
boil it over steam until too hard to use as boiled custard, strain it in 
the cocoanut and sugar before it becomes solid, and beat it to- 
gether lightly. When cold it should be quite stiff. Serve with sweet 
cream. 

English Plum Pudding, No. 1. — BoU three-quarters of a pound of 
soda crackers, and mix them in two quarts of milk. When they have 
soaked soft, put in a quarter of a pound of melted butter, the same 
quantity of loaf-sugar rolled, two giUs of flour, measured after rifting, 
one wine-glass of wine, and one-third of a nutmeg. Beat ten eggs as 
lightly as posrible, and stir them in the mixture. Beat the whole 
well ; then rub in flour, half a pound of seeded rairins cut once, the 
sfflne quantity of Zante currants washed and dried, and half as much 
chopped citron ; and mix the fruit well in the pudding. Bake or boSl 
two hours. Serve with brandy or wine sauce. It can be eaten hot 
or cold. 

Ekgusr Ftuic PxTDDiNG, No. 2. — ^One pound of beef suet finely 
shred and free from strings, one pound and a quarter of fiour. Mix 
these together with a little salt ; add one cup of sugar, six beaten 
eggs, one-third of a nutmeg, half a pound of seeded raisins, and the 
same of Zante currants washed and dried. Mix all well together, and 
add enough sweet milk to make a stiff batter. Boil four hours. Serve 
hot or cold with a rich liquid sauce. 
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BiOH FtDic PuDsiKo.— One cop of beef met chopped rery fine 
and free from shreds. Mix with it a onp and a half of floor, and one 
cap of sogar. Beat three eggs yerj light, and mix them with the beef 
suet, etc. Add half a wine-glass of brandy, a little nutmeg, and salt ; 
and lastly, stir in first one cup of washed Zante currants, the ssme of 
stoned raisins, and half as much of chopped citron. Mix them well, 
and add sujficient sweet milk to make a stiff batter. Boil three 
hours. Serve hot or cold with rich liquid sauce. 

Applx PuBDnsro, No. 1. — ^Take six tart apples, pippins or greenings 
are the best ; steam them without peeUng, after washing them quite 
clean ; strain them through a sieve. Add six spoons of melted butter 
and the same of sugar, six eggs, half a wine-glass of brandy, 
and the juice of one lemon. line a pudding dish with puff paste, 
and bake it Serve hot or cold with sweet cream without sugar. 

Applb Roil ob Apflb Pttddino, No. 2. — ^Make a paste with one- 
fourth of a pound of butter to one of flour mixed with water, not very 
stiff. Peel and slice rather thick tart apples, roll the paste very thin, 
or as thin as the bottom crust of a pie, spread the apples on the crust, 
so as to cover it, dredge on a little flour, and roll it as tight as possi* 
ble. Cut the ends even, and put it in the steamer, or wrap it 
in thick cloth and boil it. It will take one hour steady cooking. 
Serve with butter and sugar ; cut it in thin slices from the end when 
serving. 

B krkhh i k b Pcbdiho.— Peel large tart apples tree from blemishes, 
take out the cores with a corer, or if you have none, with a three- 
pronged fork, turning it round until it takes out the core on the op- 
posite side, leaving the fruit whole. Prepare a nice batter, (tee Bat- 
TSB PuDDoro,) beat it well. Butter a deep dish, place as many sour 
apples as there are persons to be served in the dish, and pour over 
them the batter. If the apples rise when the pudding heats, push 
them under the batter once. It will bake in twenty minutes. Serve 
as soon as baked or it will fall. Make a sauce with butter and sugar 
in equal parts, beat to a cream. To serve it, put on each plate an 
apple and the crust that surrounds it. 

Saoo Pubdino.— Cleanse a hslf pound of sago in boiling water, 
put it in a quart of milk, and boil it over stesm until dissolved, stir- 
ring often. When soft, take it from the fire, and stir in a half-teacup 
of butter, four large table-spoonftda of powdered sugar, one wine* 
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glass of wine, and when oold fonr beaten eggs. Grate in a little nut- 
meg, and add salt. Bake immediatel7, and serve cold or hot 

CusTABD PuDDiNo. — Stif a half-pint of floor into a pint of milk, 
when free from lamps add another pint, seven beaten eggs, throe 
table-spoonfuls of white powdered sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, and 
a little nutmeg. Bake steadily a half-hour. Serve with sweet sauce. 

Bisd's Nest Pudding. — ^Peel tart apples, take out the cores, leav- 
ing the apples whole ; make a custard of eight well-beaten eggs, half 
a pint of cream, and a pint and a half of scalded milk thickened with 
a heaping table-spoonful of flour and a little salt, but no sugar. Pour 
it over the apples. Bake twenty minutes. When the apples are 
tender the pudding is done. Serve immcdiatelj with butter and 
sugar stirred to a cream. 

Rich Pbaoh Pudding, No. 8. — ^Drop ripe sweet freestone peaches 
into boiling water a moment ; take them out, and slip off the skins, 
place them in a deep dish, and make a boiled custard without sugar 
of the cream from the morning^s milk, or a pint of sweet milk and 
cream mixed, add a little salt, not so much as to taste, only sufficient 
to remove the freshness of the custard. Strain it over the peaches 
while hot, and set it away. Serve with cream beat to a froth, slightly 
flavored with bitter almond, and sweetened. Serve cold. 

QuiNOB Pudding. — ^Peel quinces and take out the cores, leaving 
the fruit whole; boil them in just suf&cient water to cover them, by 
setting the preserving kettle over hot water until quite tender. Place 
them in a deep dish, and make a custard and pour over the quinces. 
Bake just long enough to have the custard become solid. Servo cold, 
with sweet oream and no sugar. 

Rich Peaoh Pudding, No. 4. — Rub free from the down, or take off 
the skin from as many peaches as there are persons in the family, cover 
a deep pudding-dish with nice light puff paste, set it in the oven until 
quite baked through ; then lay in the peaches, filling the dish full ; add 
a piece of butter the size of a pigeon^s egg, sift in some flour, and dis- 
solve in a teacup of water sufficient sugar to sweeten it. If the 
peaches are sweet it wUl take but little ; pour it in the dish, sift in 
more flour, and cover it with puff paste. It is good without sauce, but 
sweet cream without sugar is an improvement. 

Chebbt Pudding, No. 1. — ^Pit the cherries, and save the juice. 
7 
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line a shallow pnddiBg-dish with paste, and bake it Oat paste for two 
covers to fit the ioside of the dish, and bake that K the dish is deep 
it will take three or four. The easiest way to do this is to make a 
paper or pasteboard pattern to cnt bj. When the paste is well baked, 
spread a layer of cherries on the bottom of the dish, put at eqoal dis- 
tances pieces of batter the size of lima beans, cover with sagar, 
dredge on flom*, and laj in a cover of paste ; on this pat another 
layer as before, and so continue until the whole is used. Lastly, put 
on a paste cover not baked, press it over the edge of the dish, and cut 
a slash in the centre. The fruit should have been drained on a hair 
sieve, and the Juice saved in an earthen dish. Take the juice, add to 
each pint a half-pint of loaf sugar, let it boil up, and skim it If there 
is not a sauce-boatful, add hot water and the same proportion of 
sugar. Serve both pudding and sauce before it is cold, but not burn- 
ing hot 

Ghbbbt PuDDmo, Ko. 2. — ^Pit the cherries; for every pound of 
fruit allow half the quantity of good sugar, poor will not do ; let them 
lie all night on a hair sieve to drain, and save the juice in an earthen 
dish. Make a nice batter in the morning, and stir in the drained cher- 
ries, as free as possible from Juice. Boil or bake. It will take one 
hour to bake and two to boil. When ready to serve, heat the Juice, 
add sugar and a small bit of butter rolled in fiour, to serve as sauce. 
It will be found superior. 

BsBBY PuDDiNOs. — Swceteu the fruit if acid, and drain off the 
juice without pressing. Mix the fruit in rich batter, and either bake 
or boiL For sauce, beat to a stiff froth sweet cream, and stir -in it the 
juice of the fruit Serve cold or hot. 

WnoBTLEBEBBY PcDDiKG. — ^Mflkc a light batter and stir in enough 
berries to make the pudding black. It may be boiled or baked. Serve 
hot, with rich sweet or wine sauce. 

GixoEBBBEAD PuDDiNo. — Makc a light soft gingerbread, and serve, 
while hot, with rich wine or sweet sauce. 

BabuTt PuDDiKa. — ^Wash pearl barley in boiling water, and boU ^ 

it in milk until tender ; add salt It can be eaten plain with cream and 
sugar, or mixed with custard and baked. 

BoiLBD BicB, No. 1. — ^Wash the rice clean, and put it in cold 
water ; when it boils, throw it off and add more ; let it boil until nearly 
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tender and the water abont evaporated, then salt it ; stir in milk, and 
let it simmer tmtil done. Be careful not to break the kernels more 
than is necessary. If it bums it is rained. Serve with soar wine or 
sweet sauce, it is also good with batter and sagar, maple syrap, or 
sweetened cream. Raisins may be added. 

BocLBD RicB, No. 2. — ^Wash the rice thoroughly, and throw it in 
a pot of boiling water. Let it boil twenty minutes, skim it out, and 
drain it. This is used as a vegetable or dessert ; add salt. Serve with 
cream and sugar, or as a vegetable. 

BioB Boiled Faxot. — ^Boil according to method No. 1 ; when 
done, while hot, pack it in small cups partly filled ; when cold turn 
them out into the centre of a deep dish. Make round holes in each, 
and fill them with jeUy. Make a boiled custard with yolks only, pour 
it in the dish, leaving the rice above it It should be stiff enough to be 
solid when cold, and poured on hot. Beat the whites stiff, then beat 
with them some of the same jelly on the rice, and lay it in even spoon- 
fuls round the edge of the dish. Serve cold, it mi^es a pretty dish. 
The rice, which is tasteless, can be flavored with lemon juice or any 
thing desired. Strawberries or raspberries can take the place of the 
jelly. 

MiiHTTB PuDDDra. — ^Beat up the flour in as little milk as will mix 
it, freeing it perfectly from lumps, add to every quart of milk two 
well-beaten eggs, beat them thoroughly through the batter, and add 
salt. Boil two quarts of milk, and stir the batter in the milk very 
gradualTy, while off the fire ; stir in a half-teacup of butter just before 
it is finished, and let it boil fifteen minutes. If it scorches it is ruined. 
It is a good plan to butter the kettle before using it. Serve with sour, 
sweet, or wine sauce, cream and sugar, or maple syrup. It is good 
for nothing if it stands after boiling. If every thing is ready it can be 
made just as the dinner is served. The sauce should bo made before 
the pudding. 

MirsH, OB Habtt Pubdiko, ot Istdian Mbal.— Good mush can- 
not be made of poor meal. Yellow com is the best, not ground so 
fine as to kill the meal. Sift it, and make a batter of meal and water. 
Heat water boiling hot, and gradually stir in the batter until just 
thick enough for the mush to hop and sputter while boiling hard. 
Do not forget the salt. Lot it boil two hours over a slow fire, it 
bums easily, and is spoiled if scorched. It is best when hot ; never 
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add meal after the batter is all in. If wanted to fry, poor it in a deep 
earthen dish to oool ; in the morning cnt it in slices one-fonrth of an 
inch thick, and fry in lard, or pork fat, until it is not only brown, but 
crispy. Maple syrup is the very best to use on it, if made fresh from 
the sugar. 

Bakbd Indiak Pcbdino.— Take one quart of nulk, dip out a tea- 
oupful and scald the rest, stir five table-spoonfuls of sifted meal in the 
hot milk ; add salt, nutmeg, a spoonfU of ^nger, two of sugar, half 
a cup of molasses, and lastly the cup of cold milk. Bake two hours. 
Serve with butter as soon as taken from the oven. 

OoBN STABtH PuDDnrG. — ^Hcat a quart of milk, and when boiling 
stir in three table-spoonfuls of starch, wet with milk ; add salt, sugar, 
two eggs, a lump of butter as large as a walnut, nutmeg, and sugar 
to suit the taste. Bake slowly, and serve hot with liquid sauce. 

OoBK Staboh Blano-manox wiTHOirT Eggs. — Boil one quart of 
sweet milk over steam, stir into it gradually five table-spoonftds of 
starch mixed in milk ; add salt, and only two large spoonfuls of loaf 
mggkT^ stir until thoroughly cooked. When done take it from the fire, 
and when cooled add lemon and vanilla, beat it well together, and pour 
it into moulds. If used for pudding, serve with jelly or fresh fruit, and 
whipped cream sweetened and flavored like the pudding. 

Mbs. W.'b Spokgb Oakx Pudding. — Pulverize a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, and mix it in a teacup of flour, measured after sifting, 
sifting the flour again after adding the tartar. Mix a teacup of pul- 
verized loaf-sugar with the beaten yolks of three eggs, beat until very 
light, then add the whites beaten stiff. Btir in the flour as quickly as 
possible, then strain in the pudding a half-teaspoonfol of soda dis- 
'solved in as little boiling water as possible, and as much salt as would 
lie on a three-cent piece. Bake in a slow oven. Serve with Wims 
Baitcb No. 1. 

Hbs. F.'s Bbbad Puddikg. — One pound of bread or biscuit 
soaked in a quart of new milk and ran through a colander, one- 
fourth of a pound of melted butter, not boiling hot, but just soft 
enough to flow, three-fourths of a pound of nice sugar, seven beaten 
eggs, a little salt, one-fourth of a nutmeg, one pound of seeded raisLos, 
half a pint of milk. Bake throe-fourths of an hour in a middling 
oven. 
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Apfus Dttmfijng, No. 2. — ^Peel tart apples free fh>m blemiahes, 
take out the core, and make a paste acoording to No. 1. Roll the 
paste one-eighth of an inch thick, and roU each apple in it Tie each 
in a separate cloth, and pnt them in a pot of boiling water ; let them 
boil half an hoar, or until the apple is tender. If baked, follow di- 
rections in No. 2. Benre with butter and sugar. If steamed, omit 
the extra salt in the paste. {See No. 1.) We consider this nde the 
best of the two, though the cream paste may be more healthy. 

Boiled Batteb Pttddino. — One quart of new milk, eight well- 
beaten eggs, one pint of flour, and a little salt. Beat it well to break 
all lumps, and thoroughly incorporate the ingredients. Allow one- 
third of the bag or boiler for swelling. Let the milk and flour soak 
fifteen minutes before adding the eggs. The pudding should be 
turned oyer, if boiled in a bag, after it has been in the pot ten minutes. 
Puddings should be put in boiling water, and kept steadily boiling for 
two hours if large. Keep a tea-kettle of water on, to replenish the 
pot, as it should be constantly covered with water, and to put cold in 
would make it heavy. Serve with rich liquid sauce. It should bo 
served as soon as boiled, or it will fall. 

Based Battsb Puddino. — One quart of new milk, eight weU- 
beaten eggs, nine large spoonfuls of sifted flour, and a little salt ; 
mix the flour in a stiff paste, and work out the lumps, then gradually 
mix in the milk and let it swell a half-hour, then stir in the beaten 
eggs, and thoroughly incorporate the ingredients by quick beating 
until it foams. Bake in a quick oven twenty minutes if a small pud- 
ding, and thir^ if large ; serve as soon as baked, or it will fall. A 
nice liquid sauce, or butter and sugar worked to a cream, are either 
proper. 

Cbsak PuDDuro, No. 1. — One pint and three gills of new milk, 
and nine table-spoonfbls of sifted flour ; mix it in a batter firee from 
lumps, and let it stand a half-hour to swell ; then add nine well-beaten 
eggS) and a little salt; it should taste of the salt. Beat until very 
light, and then stir in a gill of sweet cream not richer than what 
would rise on a good cow's morning's milk by noon ; bake quickly, 
and serve as soon as baked. It will take about half an hour for a 
good-sized pudding ; serve with a rich liquid sauce. 

CssAM Puddino, No. 2. — ^Beat six eggs to a froth, mix a pint of 
milk with a pint of flour and two small teaspoonfuls of salt, and just 
before baking stir in a pint of sweet cream. 
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OsKAH PtTDDiHO, No. 8.— Hiz a pint of flour in a half-pint of new 
milk, add salt, let it swell fifteen minutes to half an honr, beat seven 
eggs very lights tHe yolks and whites separately ; mix in half a pint 
of new milk, first the yolks and beat them well, afterwards the whites, 
and beat it again ; then stir in the milk and flour, and lastly a pint 
of rich oream. 

Obsam PuDDma, No. 4. — Make as above, adding three table- 
apoonftals of white sugar, and a little nutmeg ; serve with wine sauoe- 
It should be served as soon as baked, as well as all other flour batter 
poddingS) as they fall immediately on being taken from the oven. 



FANCY DESSERTS FOB DINNERS, ETC. 

FioATiKa Islands. — ^Beat to a stiff froth the whites of fourteen 
eggs, cook them by spoonfuls on boiling milk until they can be lifted 
with a fork, skim them out, and let the milk drain from them; beat 
the yolks, and stir them into two quarts of the milk when a little 
cool ; add sugar to the taste, a pinch of salt, and as much loaf-sugar 
as suits the taste. Do not let it boil, only thicken ; it should be about 
as thick as moming^s cream at noon ; pour the custard into a deep dish 
and lay the whites on the top, sift on a little red sugar sand, and nut- 
meg or not, as desired. 

Boiled Cubtabd. — ^Heat a quart of milk over hot water, beat four 
eggs with sugar as light as possible, stir them in the milk ; when a 
little cooled, add a pinch of salt, set it over the fire and stir it until it 
thickens— it should be as thick as cream only ; fiavor to suit ; pour in 
cups while hot. 

Thioioened Custard. — Prepare a boiled custard as for floating 
islands, and stir the whites in as soon as taken from the fire ; it should 
cook but not toughen them ; flavor to suit. 

Baebd Oustabd. — ^Beat eight eggs as light as possible, with three 
table-spoonfuls of loaf-sugar; as fast as the foam rises on the eggs, 
skim it off into a quart of cream ; when nearly all is in, strain the re- 
mainder into it, add a little salt, and bake until it is just solid. 

Custabd AiTD Whbt. — ^Beat six eggs with sugar and add them to 
a quart of milk, bake hard until the custard separates ; pour it into 
cups, and serve warm. 
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Cream Ottstabd. — One qnart of sweet cream^ one balf-tea^KKmfal 
of salt, four eggs beat as light as possible and strained into the cream. 
Bo not beat the cream, but merely mix the egg in it, stirring lightly. 
Bake until solid, but do not scorch ; a nice way is to set cups in hot 
water in a pan in the oven Or on the stoye until the custard is solid ; 
but in this case it had better be allowed to thicken over hot water 
before putting it in the cups ; flavor to suit. 

WmFPSD Orbam. — Sweeten rich cream to suit the taste, put it in 
a bowl, and stir it quickly with a beater until the whole is stiff; when 
much is wanted, it will be foxmd the least trouble to prepare a jar 
with a dasher, and chum it until stiff, but care must be taken that it 
does not separate. 

Prepare a cream in the following manner : beat light six eggs, add 
the froth to a quart of cream until all or nearly all is beat up, then 
strain the remainder and add that^ beat it weU and sweeten to the 
taste, after which add one gill of French brandy or two of wine, mis 
it all together, and fill the glasses half full and pile the cream on the 
top. 

STLLABtTBS AND "Whips. — Ouc quart of sweet cream, a half-pint of 
white wine, and three-fourths of a pound of pulverized loaf-sugar ; 
beat the mixture with a whisk, and take off the cream as fast as it 
rises, and lay it on a tihin muslin over a sieve ; when all is whisked that 
will froth, and the froth is drained, add to the remainder what has 
drained from the whips, grate in a little nutmeg, and half fill the 
glasses^ laying the froth on the top. 

Stbawbebbt Whips. — Beat cream as described in whipped cream. 
Sweeten and strain strawberry Juice, fill the glasses half full, and pile 
up the cream ; lay on each glass a large strawberry. This is a beau- 
tiful country dessert. 

Jellt Flttioisbt. — ^Beat the whites of eggs 8ti£^ sweeten to taste ; 
mix with the egg any jelly desired, and beat it well ; make a thin 
boiled custard or a syllabub, and partly fill a deep glass dish with it, 
and lay the egg on the top ; or have two dishes, one for the float, and 
another for the custard or syllabub. 

Vanilla Flttmiceby. — ^Make a thin boiled custard with the yolks 
of well-beaten eggs, flavor with vanilla ; beat the whites stiff, mix in 
sugar and vanilla ; line a deep glass dish with sponge cake, dipped 
as quickly in wine and out as possilfle, pour over the oream and lay 
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the egg on the top; put a drop of jelly on each bit of egg. This is a 
dinner dessert. 

Cocoa Whips. — Beat sweet cream until solid ; have grated the 
white part of a cocoa-nut, mix it with pulverized sugar ; take a pint 
of thin cream or rich milk, heat it boiling hot, hayo ready two beaten 
eggs, take it from the fire and stir them in the hot milk, when cool 
stir in the milk from the nut, fill the glasses half foil and set them to 
oool ; when oold, mix the cocoa and whipped cream together and lay 
it on the top. 

CoooA Flummkbt.— Beat the whites of eggs stiff, grate the whito 
part of a cocoa-nut, mix the nut and egg together, sweeten to the 
taste ; prepare a boiled custard, pour it over sponge cake, and lay the 
egg and cocoa on the top. 

Jbllt and Whips. — ^Fill glasses one-third fbll of Jelly and fill up 
with whipped cream, flavored to suit the taste. 

A Ghaslottb Busss, No. 8 — Prepare a rich boiled custard with 
half a pint of rich new milk and half a pint of sweet cream, flavor 
with vanilla ; dissolve half an ounce of isinglass in half a pint of 
water; when both have cooled, mix them well and add four table- 
spoonfuls of powdered loaf-sugar. Then take half a pound of loaf- 
sugar in lumps, and rub on them the yellow rind of two lemons, 
strain the juice, and mix it with two wine-glasses of sherry, and one 
of brandy, pour it over the sugar, and when dissolved mix It with a 
quart of ridi cream, whisk it, and add the froth to the custard, stir it 
very hard constantly while adding the froth, and beat it well after it 
is all in. Have ready a sufficient niunber of small sponge cakes, or 
one large one to hold the custard ; take out neatly all the inside of 
the cake, and fill it with the custard ; set it on ice until cool, then ice 
it with a frosting made in the usual maimer, flavored with lemon ; 
ornament it while soft with strawberries without Jamming, white 
grapes, or in any other way fancy may dictate ; keep it cool until 
wanted for the table. This is a beautiful as well as excellent flum- 
mery or trifle, is proper for evening parties, etc. The bits that come 
from the centre can be soaked in cold custard beat up together, and 
the beaten whites of eggs flavored with jelly laid over it, and served 
for the family at dinner as dessert ; any old dry cake can be used in 
the same manner. 

IsmaLAsa Blanc-Hastos. — ^Dissolve shred lainglasa in the proportion 
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of one onnce to the quart in new milk ; if in the winter, yon can add 
another pint of milk ; melt it over boiling water, conatantlj stirring it ; 
when dissolved, flavor with vanilla and lemon or bitter almond, add 
sugar to the taste, and as much salt as will lie on a three-cent piece, 
and no more ; let it boil five or six minutes, stirring constantly. Dip 
the moulds into cold water, strain in the blano-mange, stir until thick- 
ened, and set it on ice until needed for use. 

Snow Cbxam. — Beat to a stiff froth the whites of six eggs, beat in 
powdered loaf-sugar to suit the taste, two table-spoonfuls of sweet 
wine, and a trifle of nutmeg; beat well, then add a pint of sweet, 
thick cream, beat stiff; serve with sweetmeats or ripe fruit 

ORAiraB Gbeam. — ^Peel nice oranges and slice them, lay them on 
a hair sieve to drain ; when all the juice has run off that will without 
pressing, lay the fruit in a deep dish and sugar it. Beat sweet cream 
stiff, sweeten and flavor with the orange juice, and serve with the 
fruit ; the juice must be added just before serving, or the cream will 
curdle. Strawberries, raspberries, or any sweetish fruit can be pre- 
pared in the same manner ; sour fruits would curdle the cream. 

Fbuit Puddinos.— iS'iStf Part V. Chapters 1. 11. IIL IV. V. Y I. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PABTBT Ain) PIES. 

RmcABES ON PuTF Pastb. — ^Thc flour must be white and cold, the 
butter sweet, the rolling board or marble slab even, the rolling pin 
of equal thickness with handles, the water ice cold, the mixing room 
cold, the person who makes it must be able to move with rapidity, 
and the oven should bake quickly without burning. 

To Pbxpabb fob uaktsq Puff Pastb. — ^Sift all the flour needed, 
and set it on the table, wash the butter, press it in a coarse towel to 
remove all the water and buttermilk, and lay it on ice. Put a lump 
of washed ice in a pitcher of water. Qet the plates ready, dust them 
with flour, and then wipe off nearly all of it. Now decide the amount 
of paste wanted, measure the flour, and weigh the butter. If tarts 
7* 
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are to be made, liaye the fiUing ready. If meat piea, let the meats be 
cooling, while the paste is being made. 

Plain Pastb. — ^This is a proper paste for apple, oherrj, rhubarb, 
whortleberrj, peach, plnm, or any other fruit pie which has a top 
and bottom cmst. Measnre one quart of flour, allow a little for 
rolling. Weigh five ounces of butter, after it is pressed and cooled 
on the ice. Out the butter quickly in thin alicea, not over one-fourth 
of an inch square, and as thin as possible ; into the flour, with the fore- 
finger, stir the butter and flour together without incorporating them; 
now wet it with sufSident ice water to moisten the paste, stir it with 
one finger, lesTing it a rough mass of fiour, butter, and water, mingled 
but not united ; dredge the paste-board with considerable flour, take up 
a handful of rough dough, place it on the board, dust it over with flour, 
roll it, quickly but lightly, as thin as it is posable, and allow the paste 
to be lifted without breaking ; roll it over the pin and lay it on the plate 
without handling ; press it lightly in place, and cut the edges with a 
sharp knife, use the cuttings and a portion more of the paste for 
the under crust of the next pie, and so on until all the plates are 
covered ; then use fresh dough, taking as little as will cover tiie pie for 
the top crusts ; fill the pies, cover and bake quickly without brown- 
ing. (Ses Part Y. Ohap. I. Afflb Pib, Chap. n. Pbaoh, and Ohap. 
y. Ohebbt Pocs.) Paste managed in this way will be nearly as flaky ^ 
as puff pa^te, and not too rich for health. Lard is not as healthy 
or as good for pic-crust as sweet butter, bat those who prefer it for 
the sake of economy, can substitute lard for butter, or what is 
better, use half lard and half butter. If lard is used, don^t forget 
the salt. 

Pt7M2>ein OB OnsTABD pQ Pastb. — ^Tskc four ounces of butter to a 
quart of flour, rub them well together, but do it quickly, wet it with 
cold water, and incorporate it into one mass. The paste for pumpkin 
and custard pies needs to be firm, not flaky, to hold the contents of 
the pies. 

To Makb a Niob Puff Pastb. — ^Weigh one pound of flour, and 
one pound of worked butter, freed from water as already directed. 
Beserve half a teacup of the flour, make the flour into a stiff paste 
with ice-cold water. Roll it out thin four times with a light brisk 
movement, without handling the dough. Divide the butter in four 
parts, and each part again in four parts, leaving them in one-ounce 
parts. The dough should be left spread on the board when roUed out 
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the fonrtli time ; now with a knife spread on one ounce of the hatter, 
fold over the paste and roll lightly, without hreaking through to the 
batter ; fold again, and roll as before, and again ; the third time leave the 
paste spread on the board, and add another ounce in the same manner, 
and so continue until the sixteen ounces are all rolled in, giying the 
paste fifty-two turns, including the four before the batter was added. 
This seems a hard Job to undertake, but as the dough rolls easier each 
time, it is soon done. For a common puff paste use half the batter, and 
turn twenty-eight times. This will cover a large quantity of pies, or 
make as many tarts as would be wanted for a large party. In our fam- 
ily, we divide the paste when one-half of the butter is used, in which 
case four ounces less butter is needed. Boll into one part four ounces, 
half an ounce at each fourth turn, and no more in the other. When 
all the butter is in, roll up the paste and cut from the ends of the roll to 
form into tarts. That part which has only the half of the butter, we 
use for the under crust to tarts and mince pies, and cover the top with 
the richer ; when this is done, put half an ounce into each turn, that the 
paste may have the proper amount of turns. Use the reserved flour to 
dredge the board and flour the pin, but work no more flour into the 
paste. Remarks, — This paste cannot be made in warm weather, unless 
roUed in a refrigerating room ; neither can it be made in a hot kitchen in 
winter ; the cook should be brisk enough to keep her blood circulating, 
and she may stand on a heated plank or soapstone while making it. 
For tarts place four layers of the paste roUed as thin as paper, first 
the bottom, then three rings, place them on paper, on dripping pans, 
and set them in the cold air a few moments after they are ready, 
have the oven of a quick but not deep heat, and protect the tops with 
paper. If the oven inclines tp bum on the bottom, either put two 
thicknesses of paper under them or raise the pan with brick. For tart 
pies, cover the bottom of the plate with the poorest paste, or make a 
good plain paste for that purpose, and roll the three layers so tbin 
that the board can be seen through the paste, the thinner the better. 
Cut the strips of even width, and lay them on neatly. For mince pies 
use two layers only, as thin as possible. For oyster pies, the 
poorest paste is rich enough, for all but the layers. For chicken pie, 
use a plain paste under, and the best for the layers and covering. For 
meat pies, the poorest of the puff paste is good enough for the top 
and layers, and the plain paste for the bottom. For common 
use, the plain paste is as good as is necessary for top, bottom, and 
layers. 
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Frsstoh Putf Pabtb. — ^To one pound of flour, take <Hie pound of 
butter washed free from ealt, and pressed in a cloth to extract the 
water ; make the batter in a square cake, and lay it on ice. Mix the 
flour into a pretty stiff but not hard paste, roll it out four times, 
make it into a square lump and roll it out. Oool the paste hj placing 
the paste-board in a cold place, now lay the butter in the centre of 
the paste, fold over the paste, and roU it gently without breaking 
through to the butter ; when rolled as thin as possible Vithout break- 
ing through to the butter, fold it in three, dust the board and roller, 
and roll the paste again to its utmost extent ; repeat this, then set it to 
cool fifteen minutes ; then fold it in three folds, roll again and again, 
let it cool fifteen minutes agcdn, and roll it the fifth and sixth, which 
is the last time. If three-fourths of a pound of butter is used, fold 
and roll it five times. If half a poxmd, fold and give the paste three 
turns, in the same manner as directed for one pound. The butter 
must not be too hard at first, but about the same temperature as the 
paste. If too hard it will break through the paste while rolling, 
which must be avoided. 

DvuvLBsa Paste. — ^Make dumpling paste as directed to make 
paste for pumpkin and custard pies, allowing three ounces of butter 
to the quart of fiour. 

Pumpkin Pies. — Select fine sweet pumpkin, stew it slowly until 
reduced to paste with no standing juice. Pass it through a colander, 
and thin it with milk to the consistency of batter ; add to a six-quart 
pan a teaspoon of salt, and sugar to suit the taste, ginger, and if 
relished, nutmeg. If pumpkin is plenty, use no eggs ; if not, three may 
be used to the pan, and milk added ; a little thin cream is an addition. 
Cover the plate to the edge with the paste, pack it to the rim of the 
plate, and prick it two or three times with a needle or pin, then bake 
the crust, and while it is baking roll out a piece of dough, measuring 
in diameter as much as a small finger, and long enough to reach around 
the plate ; when the crust has cooled, lay this roU around the edge of 
the plate ; pinch it or leave it round, according to fancy ; fill the paste 
or shell with the pumpkin, and bake it in a hot oven, without burning 
or blistering. In fiUmg the shell be carefbl not to drop any of the 
pumpkin on the edge. 

Ctjstard Pies. — Prepare two shells as described for a pumpkin 
pie, beat four eggs without separating, and add the foam, as fast as it 
rises, to one quart of rich new mUk, sweeten to taste, add a salt-spoon 
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of salt, and fill the sheila after the bottom onist has baked, etc Bako 
until the costard is solid ; serve oold — a hot costard is a poor pie ; 
flavor, if desired, with notmeg, yaniUa, bitter almond, or lemon. Use 
the same dny baked. 

Obxam Pie. — This is baked like a costard, bot to be very nice, the 
edge of the plate shoold be layered with poff paste; make a costard 
of thin cream instead of milk, and bake it as a costard. It most be 
eaten the same day it is baked. 

Basfbebbt Piss with Gotsbs. — Oover the plate with the plain 
paste,, fill the shell with raspberries, add sogar, hotter, and a little 
floor, cover the pie, cot a slit in the centre, and bake gently ontil 
qoite done. Send it to the table when warm, it is not as good the 
second day. The sealed froit is osed in the same manner. 

Whobtlebsbbt Pus. — ^After the plate is covered, spread in the 
whortleberries, add a little citric or tartaric acid, dissolved in a table- 
spoon of water, sprinkle over sogar, add a piece of hotter as large as 
a teaspoon, and floor to thicken the Joice. Cover the pie, cot a slit in 
the middle of the top crost, and bake gently. Use the day it is baked, 
if possible. Use the can froit in the same manner. 

BuLOEBBBBT PiE. — Make a blackberry pie exactly like a whortle- 
berry, adding one giil of water, instead of a table-spoonfol. Serve 
the day it is baked, barely cold. Make the hermetically-sealed froit 
in the same manner. 

Obebn CuBSAiTTS. — ^Thoso preserved for winter make better pies 
than fresh corrants — they part with the flavor of the leaves which 
they have when fresh, which is a great improvement. Fill the pies 
with corrants ; when baked, take off the top crost, and add sogar, 
hotter, a little floor, and a piece of soda as large as a pea; mix the 
ingredients together, and set the pie in the oven five minotes with the 
door down. The pies made from the hermetically-sealed corrants, 
are sogored and seasoned before baking. Use all the water in fhiits 
preserved for pies. Use no soda in the preserved froit ; they will re- 
qoire less sogar than pies of the fresh froit. 

PuLiH GoossBBBBT Piss. — Stew gooscberries, add sogar, break the 
froit, and pot them in the pie ; add a little hotter and floor, and bake 
ontil the ^aste is done. Make the hermeticaUy-sealecl froit pies in 
the same manner. 
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GooBBBBBBY Tabts. — ^For directions to oorer the platea, or make 
the shells for small tarts, «m Purr Pastb ; stew the berries with sugar 
mitil they look dear, then pass them through a oolamler, and fill the 
shells for the tarts ; after they are baked, the frnit may be covered 
with the whites of egg beat stifl^ and mixed with sugar, in the pro- 
portion of one egg to two ounces ; beat half an hour briskly, and 
coyer the centre of the tarts, and place them in the oven until slightly 
browned. Prepare the sealed fruit in the same manner. 

Hhitbabb Pies. — It the skin is tender do not peel it ; if not, removo 
the skin, cut the stalks in small bits, and place them in the pie, add 
a salt-spoon of soda and a little flour. When the paste is done, re- 
move the top crust and add sugar and butter ; mash the rhubarb fine, 
and incorporate the sugar, butter, and fruit perfectly. Put the top 
crust on the pie, and serve warm. If nutmeg is relished, grate over 
the top of the fruit a little before putting on the crust, but do not 
mix it through the pie. Bhubarb may be put up in the spring for 
winter use in bottles, as directed in plums. 

Cbajibbbbt Pnc — ^This may be made exactly like a gooseberry pie. 

Gbakbbbbt Tabts. — ^Make them like a gooseberry tart Cran- 
berries are very nice stewed and made in an open pie without 

straining. 

Lbmon Pdc. — ^The proportions are two lemons, four eggs, two 
table-spoons of melted butter, ten table-spoons of loaf-sugar. Grate 
the yellow rind of the lemon, beat together the rind, Juice, sugar, and 
the yolks of the eggs xmtil very light. Prepare a large tart pie, fill 
the pie with the mixture before baking the paste, and bake until the 
paste is done. Beat the whites stiff, and stir into them little by little 
one-fourth of a pound of sugar, spread it over the top, and bake a 
light brown. Cranberry, strawberry, or any juicy fruit can be pre- 
pared in exactly the same manner, and will bo found superior. 

Stbawbebbt Pib OB Srobt Cakb. — See Part III. Chap. X. Make 
a nice short cake ; while hot, split it as many times as possible, and 
spread each layer with butter, strawberries, and sugar, put on the 
top crust, wet it over with egg^ sift over sugar, and serve hot. Rasp- 
berries, blackberries, and whortleberries can be used in the same 
manner. 

McfosPaa. — One part of beef anet finely chopped and freed from 
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i^n to two of lean chopped beef, and fonr of sour chopped apples. 
Mix the suet and beef together, and rub salt through it, then add the 
apples and mix thoronghlj', add sugar, sweet cider, a little nice syrup, 
nusins, currants, cinnamon, mace, a few doyes. Work all together, 
and let the mince remain until morning — ^then taste ; if not sufBiciently 
spiced, add more, but be careful not to overspice with cloves ; add 
sugar andjcider if needed ; if too much seasoned, chop more suet^ meat, 
and apple, and add to the mince. If properly made in December 
and kept cool, it will keep three months. Sugar and cider must be 
added to the quantity used at each baking, stir up the whole once 
each week, and cover it tightly, to prevent mice or insects from 
troubling it. Currant wine is excellent in mince pies. Cover a plate 
with good plain paste or half-turned puff paste, (see Puff Fabte,) fit 
three layers of the best puff paste to the edge of the plate one and a 
half inch wide, fill the pies even with the layers, put in each four 
pieces of butter the size of hazlenuts, add a little nutmeg, dredge 
with flour, and cover with thin puff paste ; bake rather quick without 
browning the paste. A mince pie should be juicy, rich, sweet, the 
spices well balanced, and, to be perfect, should be two weeks old 
before cut ; they are better one month old, if kept where they will not 
mould. Always warm, not heat, mince pies, before sending them to 
the table. 

FSuiT PiBS.— /&e Part V. Chapters I. H. IV. V. VL 
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CHAPTER X. 

YEAST, BREAD, BISCUIT, ETa 

Bemabes. — In order to make good bread, the cook must be fur- 
nished with good flour from sound wheat, white and dry ; fresh 
yeast, a good oven, and strength to knead the dough. If a poor 
barrel of flour is sent, return it ; flour is usually warranted, and the 
only extra expense will be in the drayage of the barrel or sack, to 
and from the mill or flour store. To know the state of yeast, either 
brewer's or homemade, before making bread, is very important. If 
the yeast is lifeless or parUally so, it will not raise bread to a proper 
lightness. Bread that is a long time rising, will be either heavy, 
sour, or very dark colored. Stir in a little yeasty flour to make a 
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batter ; if brewer's, it will rise in three xninntes, if quite fresh and 
of sufficient strength. Homemade yeast will take from five to ten 
minutes, according to its strength. Brewer's yeast, when verj bitter, 
is improved hj washing in cold water; the lively part settling to 
the bottom, and the bitter part mingling with the water, which ia 
drained off from the yeast. It may need washing several times^ 
especially if it is the yeast from lager beer. Yeast, from strong beer, 
is usually in a fit state to use without washing. The role for using 
the yeast of strong beer, is a teaspoonful to one loaf of bread. For 
homemade yeast, a tablespoonful if not too bitter. For dried yeasty 
a tablespoonful to a loaf is about the proper proportion. If a brick 
oven is used, it should be nearly hot before bread raised with brewer's 
yeast is mixed ; but for baking with homemade yeast, make the fire 
when the bread first shows signs of rising in the mixing pan, which 
ought to be from five to ten minutes after mixing. 

To Makb Bread wtth Hop Ybast. — Sift into the bread-pan three 
quarts of fiour. Having tried the yeast, take three tablespoonfnla. 
Dissolve a piece of soda, as large as a green pea, in half a pint 
of warm water, and stir in the yeast ; make a hole in the centre of 
the flour ; mix the yeast and half a pint of warm water into a batter 
in the centre of the pan, and cover the batter with flour. Set the 
pan where it will keep about blood heat ; when it commences to rise, 
the flour will rise and form cracks ; and when the batter or sponge 
breaks over the flour, it is fit to mix ; if it remains too long it will 
sour. When the sponge shows signs of being soon ready, warm one 
quart of sweet milk and half a pint of water to a little more than 
blood heat ; dissolve in the milk and water as much soda as was used 
at first, unless the sponge is soured, when more will be needed ; add 
the wetting gradually to the flour and sponge, mixing it well together ; 
rub the dough from the hands with the flour ; dredge the paste-board 
with flour reserved from that measured ; turn out the dough ; rub the 
pan entirely dean with some of the flour, add the cleanings of the pan 
to the dough, and knead all together. Kneading is best performed by 
doubling the hand, and pressing the knuckles in the dough with all the 
strength of the arm ; it should be performed with a quick shoving move- 
ment, and as quickly as possible ; work the dough until it cleaves from 
the hand without sticking in the least to the hand when entirely free 
from flour; make it up in a large smooth lump ; flour the bread-pan, 
put back the dough, dredge the dough with reserved flour, warm the 
bread cloth, cover the pan, and set it where the dough will keep a Uood 
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heat. Now arrange the wood in the oven, take twelve long stickfl of 
dry baaa, or some other light wood, lay tbem across each other, keep- 
ing them near the centre of the oven, and put light kindlings near the 
mouth. When the dough has a puffy appearance, light the fire; and let 
it bum slowly ; some ovens will heat with one dozen sticks of bass 
wood, and others take more ; the cook will learn to manage her own 
oven after healang it a few times. Watch the bread ; when light, take 
the pan to the table ; if there is danger of the bread being light too 
soon for the oven, knead it down thoroughly, and let it stand where 
it will not chill or be very warm ; if the oven is in the right state for 
the bread to be put into loaves, the wood will be mostly reduced to 
large brands, and the roof of the oven will have burned white. Hake 
the dough into three loaves ; s^t it where it will keep warm, and 
cover it with the bread blanket. Now stir the coals over the oven, so 
that it will heat regularly ; when the brands cease to blaze and smoke, 
shut the iron door of the oven until the bread is nearly ready. Then 
olear the oven, sweep it with a damp broom free from ashes, throw 
in a little flour; if it bums immediately, the floor is too hot ; hold in 
your hand, count twenty seconds ; if you can do this, the oven is of the 
i^ght heat ; and if the flour browns, instead of burning, the floor is also 
of the proper heat. If too hot, swab the floor with a wet broom until 
it is the proper heat ; put in the bread, examine it in five, ten, and 
again in fifteen minutes ; if baking too fast, leave down the door ; if 
too slow, add coals to the mouth of the oven ; if baking right, give it 
forty-five minutes' time, then take it out, and turn out the bread. If 
the crust is rather hard, dampen it very slightly ; wrap it in the bread- 
towel, and let it steam until cold. When entirely cold, put it in the 
bread-box, but not while the least warm. Although we give an exact 
measurement of wetting for bread, it will not always make bread of 
the proper consistency; some kinds of wheat make flour which 
takes up more fluid than others. The bakers know this, and for this 
reason select the red winter wheat for making bread. Bread to be 
of the right consistency, should be as soft as it is possible to knead ; at 
first, soft dough will be sticky, and trouble the uninitiated cook ; but 
flhe will soon leam to manage her bread-pan dexterously, when her 
labors will be much lightened. When a new barrel of flour is first 
baked from, measure the wetting accurately, and the proportion 
proper for the future bakings while that flour lasts will be ascertained. 
When milk cannot be obtiuned, add to three pints of water a bit of 
sweet butter, as large as the bowl of a teaspoon. The crust of bread 
fa improved by oiUog the top of the loaf^ before putting it in the 
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oven, with verj little sweet butter. (Jresfle bread-paiu with sweet 
butter, or fresh pork fat Bancid grease will min the bottom omst 

Bbead Eaisxd with Bbswxb^s Ybast. — Sift into the bread-pan 
three quarts of flour, and reserve half a pint Warm the flour by 
setting it in the stove oven a few moments, but do not let it scorch or 
become hot. Heat equal parts of milk and water, allowing one pint 
of wetting iot one quart of flour. Dissolve in the wetting a salt- 
spoon of soda. If no milk is used, omit the soda. When the wet- 
ting is a little more than blood-heat, but not hot enough to scald flour 
or yeast, take it from the fire. Having tried the yeast, and found it 
good, take three teaspoons of the yeast from strong beer, or four from 
lager bier, (after it is washed nearly free from its bitter properties ;) mix 
it in the wetting, and add it to the* flour. Knead the bread briskly ; 
rub some of the reserved flour on the pan ; roll off all the dough, and 
rub your hands the same way. Continue to knead the bread until it 
can be handled, and cut without adhering to the knife, paste-board, 
or hands. Bub over three common sized bread-pans with sweet 
butter, or fresh lard. If the paper or rag with which the pan was 
rubbed is at all discolored, rub off the butter entirely with a clean 
doth, and grease the pans over. Cut the dough in three equal parts ; 
knead each part briskly for several minutes, and put them in the 
pans. Bun the point of a knife blade through the centre of each 
loaf until it touches the pans; press the loaf in shape; set them 
where they will have equal heat ; cover with the bread-blanket, and 
let it rise. Keep a little watch of the bread, and as soon as it appears 
puffy, clear the oven. When the oven is properly tempered, the floor 
will brown flour, and you can hold your hand in the centre twenty 
seconds. By this time the bread should be light. If too light, it 
will dry very soon. Oil the top of each loaf with a trifle of sweet 
butter, and place it in the oven. After five minutes look in the 
oven ; if too hot., leave down the door one minute. In ten minutes 
look at the bread again ; and examine, lastly, when the bread has been 
in the oven fifteen minutes. It will take three-quarters of an hour to 
bake, if the oven was a proper heat from the firat. Bread, baked in 
a brick oven, is much better than that baked in a stove oven. If the 
bread is baked in the stove, the cook can easily determine when it is 
done. If the oven is regular, bread will bake in from ten to fifteen 
minutes less time than in a brick oven, where the heat is constantly 
decreasing. If the yeast is good, it will rise in half an hour. 

Qbaham BfiSiiD. — Graham flonr. The wheat must be of the best 
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quality, and either mn throngli a smut mill, or washed and dried be- 
fore grinding. It should be gronnd rather coarser than common flour, 
and used without bolting. It takes more wetting than fine flour. For 
eyerjT loaf allow three large table-spoons of molasses, one quart of 
wetting, a teaspoon of salt, yeast in the same proportion as in the 
two preceding rules. Mix the yeast, molasses, and salt, in the wet- 
ting ; add a half-teaspoon of soda, and mix in as much coarse flour 
as can possibly be stirred in with a spoon. Now knead the bread 
briskly, until it cleayes from the hand. If made with brewer's yeast, 
put the loaves in the pan, and pat it in piaoe and shape. If made 
with homemade yeast, sponge the bread as in the directions for spong- 
ing bread ; and add the molasses and other wetting after the spouge 
rises. Knead until the dough cleaves from the hands. Set it in a 
warm place until it rises ; when light, knead it again as before, and 
put it in the pans to rise. Add no flour after the flrst mixing ; the 
dough will not be stiff enough to form into loaves ; shape the loaves 
after they are in the pan with the hand. 

Bb^lN Ybast Bbead. — Just before retiring, heat a quart of water 
hot, but not scalding ; stir into it bran, until the spoon will stand up- 
right ; be careful not to get the yeast too thick, add a little salt ; 
take up hot ashes, not coals, place a kettle of warm water on the 
ashes, and the yeast in the water, where it will keep warm all night. 
When the bran rises above the water, it is light and fit to strun. If 
not light in the morning, put the yeast in warm water until the bran 
rises to the surface. Allow for each quart of flotir a pint of wetting, 
including the yeast ; dissolve half a teaspoonful of soda in the milk ; 
sponge the bread with milk and the yeast, mixing in the centre 
of the pan one-fourth of the flour to a batter, and let it rise. As 
soon as light, mix the sponge and milk into a loaf, knead it until 
the dough cleaves from the hands, and put it into the pans imme- 
diately. Let it rise again, and bake as soon as light. It takes less 
time to bake than other bread, and requires a moderate oven. It 
wHl not remain fresh as long as hop yeast, but is a good healthy 
bread. It will resemble hops if a little of the flavor of hops is 
added to the wetting, and can be made, when by any accident the 
hop yeast has either frozen, scalded, or been in some other manner 
spoiled. 

BiBOTTrr Raised with Hop Ysast. — Sift into a pan one quart of 
flour ; warm a pint of milk ; make a sponge with one half the milk, 
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add a bit of soda as large as a pea. 8tir in the sponge one table- 
spoonful of good homemade yeast ; cover the sponge warm, and let 
it rise. When the sponge breaks over the flonr, add the milk, in 
which is dissolyed a piece of soda as large as a pea, and a salt-«poon. 
of fine salt. Enead the biscuit nntil it feels smooth, and deaves from 
the hand, and let it rise ; when veiy light, but not soar, take the pan to 
the table, soften two-thirds of a teacnp of sweet butter, and work it 
by degrees into the dough, until the whole is thoroughly incorporated 
with it; then knead, unlil the doQ^deaTea from the hand. Ifthere 
is the sUghtest tendency to aoidi^, diasolTO and strain a littJe soda, 
and add it with the bntter; probaUy one-fourth of a teaspoon will be 
all that will be needed. If possible to knead the biscuiti add no more 
flour, and, at all events, as little as poonble. Let the biscuit rise 
again, and knead it once more; bntter the psns, (it will take two 
common bread-pans,) make the biscuits in small round loaves, taming 
in the dough to the middle of the biscuits. When finished, before 
rising, the loaves should be as large as a dollar and nearly round ; 
place them in the pans ; butter each biscuit slightly where they press 
each other, prick them entirely through, so that the fork will touch 
the pan in three different places, cover warm, and let them rise. Ex- 
amine often, and do not allow them to sour. As soon as light, bake 
them in a moderate oven. The top and bottom crusts should 
neither be hard baked nor moist. Wrap them in a towel to steam, 
if the crusts are baked too hard ; if not, turn them up, so that the 
bottom crust wiU not steam-soak. If not to be used wann, do not 

separate them until entirely cold. 

• 

Bbxwxb^s Txast Bisomra. — Sift into the bread-pan one quart of 
flour ; melt a large table-spoonfti of cold butter in one pint of sweet 
milk, dissolve a salt-spoon of salt, and as much soda in the milk ; re- 
serve a handful of flour to knead the dough ; cool the milk to blood 
heat^ and stir in one teaspoonfal of brewer's yeast from strong beer 
or two of washed lager beer; knead the dough fifteen minutes briskly, 
then make it up in small round loaves no larger than a half-dollar. 
Have the tins well buttered, lay in the biscuit, dredge them with flour 
where they Join, and prick them seversl times through to the pan, let 
them rise, and bake in a moderate oven as soon as light. Bake 
without browning till thoroughly done ; do not separate the biscuit 
until quite cold, unless used hot, in which case bredc them apart just 
before serving. 

BoDA ASD Obeam or Tasxab BiBourr, No. l.--^ift one teaspooa 
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of 8oda and two of cream of tartar, with one qnart of flour in the 
bread-pan. Out in bits not larger than a three-cent piece, and as 
thin as possible, one quarter of a cpp of butter ; mix quickly, without 
rubbing or working the butter with the other ingredients. Have 
ready a pint of sweet milk, wet up the biscuit quickly, roll the dough 
half an inch thick, cut it with a small biscuit cutter, and bake im- 
mediatelj in a brisk oven. 

8ot7B Gbbam Bibcuit. — Sift a teaspoon of salt and one of soda 
with a quart of flour in the bread-pan ; have ready a large pint of 
sour cream, beat one egg, add it to the cream, mix, roll, cut, and bake 
the biscuit as quickly as possible. 

Sous HiLK Biscuit. — Sift one teaspoon of soda, one of salt, and a 
quart of flour in a pan ; rub into the flour one-quarter of a cup of 
butter, mix quickly, knead briskly, and bake as soon as possible in a 
brisk oven. 

Gbeam of Tabtab Biscuit, No. 2. — Sift two teaspoons of cream 
of tartar, one of soda, and one quart of flour in a pan; mix in the 
flour one-thurd of a cup of butter as lightly as possible, without rub- 
bing the butter to warm it in the least. Wa. up the biscuit with a 
large pint of water, knead briskly, and bake quickly. 

BuTTBBMiLK Bbead. — With ouc quart of buttermilk mix two 
quarts of flour, and two even teaspoons of soda ; knead well, make 
the dough into two loaves, let it rise ten minutes, and bake. 

Ebbnoh Bbbad of Bbbweb^s Teast. — Take one pint of milk, two 
ounces of butter, and a salt-spoon of salt ; warm the milk untQ the 
butter is softened ; beat three eggs light ; mix into the milk one pint 
of flour, add a teaspoon of strong beer yeast ; let it stand ten min- 
utes, or untU it has slightly risen, add the eggs, and sufficient flour to 
make a soft dough, knead it ten minutes briskly. Boll it out in 
strips, and either braid the strips or make larger rolls the width of 
the pan it is to be baked in, and bake when light. 

Fbench Twist Bbead. — Take one quart of light dough raised with 
homemade yeast; mix in it a large table-spoon of sweet butter, a 
salt-spoon of salt, and one egg ; add flour, and knead well. Let it 
rise until light, then knead very gently ; roll the dough in thin strips, 
measuring an inch in diameter; dredge lightly with flour, and 
braid loosely ; let it stand a few moments, and bake quickly without 
baming. 
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Gebxan Stbamkd Nbitdlss. — ^Three gUlB of svreetmilk made into a 
spODge with a teaspoonfal of brewer^s yeast, or a table-spoon of fresh 
homemade, and a teaspoon of salt ; let it rise nntil quite light, then 
add half a teaonp of butter, three eggs, and flour to make a soft; bis- 
oait dough ; knead it well ; if made with homemade yeasty let it rise be- 
fore ?nft lf ip g up the neudles ; if brewer's, make up the dough as soon 
as mixed in small balls, the size of half a small egg. Melt in a deep 
spider with an iron or close-fitting tin cover, half a table-spoon of 
sweet butter; lay the neudles in the spider, and let them rise; when 
quite light, fill the spider half ftOl of boiling water, or until it reaches 
to about the middle of the neudles ; place the spider over a steady but 
not too brisk fire, and steam them half an hour without lifting the 
ooTer. Be sure the cakes do not boil dry too soon, so as to scorch 
the bottom crust. When quite done, the water should be erapor- 
ated, leaving the neudles dry. These are an excellent breakfast cake, 
and when managed properly, are as light as a sponge. Serve hot. 

Hop Yeabt. — ^Boil four potatoes ; mash them fine, mix them with 
one pint of fiour, boil a pint of hops in a quart of boiling water five 
minutes, add a teaspoon of salt, strain the hop water gradually on the 
flour and potatoes while it is boiling hot, so as to scald the flour ; beat 
it well, and let it cool to blood-heat ; then add one teacup of good 
homemade (uot brewer's) yeast, and half a teaspoon of soda ; beat it 
well, and let it rise. To make dry yeasty mix in this yeast, when 
about two-thirds light, as much Indian meal as can be dampened 
with the yeast, leaving it in dry crumbs ; spread it thin where it wiU 
dry quickly without feeling the sun or stove heat ; it dries best in 
the wind. To make yeast cakes, let the yeast get light, but no more 
than light ; mix up the dough with Indian meal in a round long roll^ 
four inches in diameter, out off the cakes as soon as mixed, without 
letting it rise, one-fourth of an inch thick, dry in the wind, and turn 
them frequently ; when quite dry, put the dried yeast or cakes in a 
tight paper bag. Be sure the meal is sweet, free firom a bitter taste, 
and made from sound com. If kept dry, it will last months. To use it, 
soak the cakes or crumbs quite soft, mix a sponge, add a little soda, 
set it in a warm place, and let it stand until morning ; use it as the 
sponge of home yeast bread without sponging again. If hops cannot 
be had, use peach leaves for making homemade yeast, though fresh 
hops are the best 

WinsAT Aiiv> LmiAN BBSAD.^-Sift into a pan four quarts of Indian 
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meal, have ready boiling water ; stir into the meal boiling water until 
the spoon will stand nearly upright in the mnsh ; let it cool to blood- 
heat, then stir into the meal two quarts of wheat flour, a little salt^ 
and a small teacup of fresh homemade hop yeast ; mix well, grease 
an old-£ashioned bake kettle, and put in the bread ; let it stand until 
it shows signs of cracking, then set the bake kettle on coals, heat the 
cover, put it on the kettle, and cover with warm ashes ; bake gently 
three or four hoars. Or, what is much better, put the bread in a large 
pan ; when it shows signs of cracking, put it in a brick oven, bake 
gently, cover the top with paper to prevent the crust becoming hard, 
and leave the bread in the oven all night ; or bake two hours in a 
stove-oven, cover the top with paper, and when done, close the damper 
and let the bread remain in the oven until morning; add two 
table-spoons of molasses, if desired very sweet. 

Rye axd Indian Bbead. — Sift three pints of rye flour, with four 
quarts of Indian meal ; add a little salt, stir in boiling water until the 
spoon win stand upright ; let it cool, add a small teacup of home hop 
yeast quite fresh ; let it rise in the pan in which it is to be baked, 
until it shows signs of cracking ; then bake as directed in the above 
recipe. 

PmiPEiN Bbead. — ^Fumpkin bread is made according to the two 
preceding recipes, except that instead of using flour or rye, one quart 
of stewed and strained pumpkin is used, with three quarts of meal ; 
add little salt. 

Buns. — ^Take three teacups of light dough from homemade yeast 
bread, mix into the dough three teaspoons of melted butter, a 
little salt, one and a half ounces of sugar, three well-beaten eggs, 
and half a teaspoon of dissolved and strained soda; mix all to- 
gether, and add flour to make the dough stiff enough to knead ; knead 
well, and let it rise ; when light, make the dough up in rather high 
cakes, the size round of one dollar ; pack them closely in the pan, and 
dredge lightly with flour to prevent their becoming one mass. Bake 
as soon as. light, and when done, brush over the top with yolk of egg 
and sugar ; do not separate them until cold. 

Oabawat Bbead.— Take one quart of light hop yeast raised 
dough, mix into the dough a table-spoonful of cold butter, half an 
ounce of caraway, two ounces of sugar, a salt-spoon of soda, and one 
of salt ; work the ingredients well together, add flour to make a loaf, 
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butter a pan, put in the dongh, and let it rise ; when qnitelig^t, bake 
dowlj but thoroughly ; when it oomes from the oven, wet the top 
cmst with egg and sugar; when oold, cat the bread in dices. It is 
plain and excellent food for children ; if it is intended for young chil- 
dren who have not all their teeth, grind the caraway-seed. Caraway 
and coriander united and ground, makes an excellent spice for such 
breads. 

Bts Bbsad. — ^Make rye bread like wheat, but be careful it does 
not sour ; it sours more readily than wheat or Indian ; the same may 
be said of oatmeal ; Indian sours sooner than wheat after it is light 

BioK Bbbu). — Scald thoroughly one pint of rice flour, add to it 
three pints of wheat flour, and sufficient water to make a dough ; mix 
in the water two teaspoons of brewer^s yeast, or a table-spoon of 
homemade ; let the bread rise in the pans but once, if made with 
brewer's yeast ; but if of homemade, once in the bread-pan, and again 
in the bake-pans ; add a little salt. 

Potato Bbbad. — Sponge wheat flour as for wheat bread ; while 
it rises, boil one large potato for every pint of flour ; mash fine, and 
pass them through a sieve ; when the sponge is light, mix the pota- 
toes with the sponge, add the wetting and mix up the bread, knead 
well, and let it rise ; when light make up the loaves, and bake when 
they rise. 

Obumfstb. — ^Half a pound of flour, one table-spoon of fresh brewer's 
yeasty a salt-spoon of soda, half a teaspoon of salt, and sufficient rich 
milk to form a fluid paste ; let it rise, and bake like pancakes. 

UoE Oaee. — ^Have ready two quarts of boiling water, mix in one 
quart of the water half a cup of sweet butter and one large teaspoon 
of soda ; in the other quart dissolve half a teaspoon of tartaric acid ; 
sift in two pans a pint each of Indian meal ; stir into one the soda 
water and butter,*boiling hot, and beat it ten minutes hard ; in the other, 
stir the other quart, also boiling, beating it the same time. If the meal 
does not make the dough stiff enough to handle, heat it and add more ; 
have the griddle ready, take a table-spoonfiil of each of the mixtures 
in the hand, work it together quickly, form it in square cakes, one- 
fourth of an inch thick, and four inches square, and brown them on 
the griddle ; serve hot. 

Indian Muffins. — Take one quart of sweet yellow com meal, add 
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a teaspoon of salt, have readj one qaarfe of boiling milk ; mix the 
meal to a stiff dough, add nearly a cap of sweet butter merelj warmed 
and a little soda ; beat the mixture hard fifteen minutes. While the 
oakes are making, have six eggs beat separately till very light, add them 
gradually to the muffins, and heat them hard five minutes ; the dough 
should be thin enough to beat well ; heat the dripping pan and muffin 
rings, grease them, fill the rings full, and bake thoroughly until done ; 
serye with maple syrup. These are excellent, if well beaten. 

Mile Bibino Bbxad. — ^Take one cup of milk, one of water, a tea- 
spoon of salt, and flour to make a batter ; keep it warm until light, 
then warm milk, and mix the rising and milk with sufficient fiour to 
make a soft dough ; knead it thoroughly, put it into the pans, and 
bake as soon as light. Milk rising managed in this manner, has no 
offensive odor. 

Mbs. P.^s Obaokkbs. — ^When the above dough is light add to one 
quart a small teacup of butter ; work it well and pound in all the 
flour possible; beat the crackers until the dough feels smooth as 
glass ; then break off small lumps ; roll very thin, and bake - a long 
time without browning. The crackers should be about aa large as a 
dollar. Prick them several times before baking. 
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CHAPTER XI. • 

CAKES. 

Bbicabks on Mola80bs Gakbs. — Cakes that depend on molasses 
for lightness, should be made of real West India molasses ; syrup will 
not do. They should be put in the oven immediately after adding 
the soda ; bake in a quick but not over hot oven, without burning, 
nntil well done ; they must be used fresh, unless made hard, when 
they will keep some time ; if shortened with lard, don't forget the 
salt ; pork fat is better than lard, and is equal to butter for spiced 
molasses cakes ; alum is an addition ; when used, more soda is needed ; 
spice with ginger and cinnamon ; if used warm, break instead of cut- 
ting ; bake in shallow pans, the more surface the better, most persons 
preferring the crust. Warm gingerbread with sauce makes a good 
dinner dessert. 
B 
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GhvoBBBBKjLD, No. 1. — One cap of melted (not heated) botter or 
lard ; if the latter, add salt, stured into two cope of molaasefi, a table- 
Bpoonfal of ginger, and a teaspoon of cinnamon ; sift the floor, and 
ttir in enongh to make a very stiff batter, diasolTe a piece of alnm as 
large as a kidne j bean in half a cap of water, and stir it in, then add 
as mnch floor as will make it thick enoogh to nearly roll on the board ; 
have the pans greased and the oven hot^ £hen stir in one heaping tea- 
spoonful of soda, dissolved in half a cop of boiling water, mix it 
well and as qoicklj as possible, and pot it immediately in the oven ; 
ose it while fresh ; after it is pot in the pans, slash the cake as 
bakers do theirs, and when it comes from the oven, wet it over with 
syrop. 

GnroEBOAKB, No. 2. — One cop of melted hotter, two of molasses^ 
one of soor milk, one teaspoonftd of soda, — ^if the molasses is qoite acid 
a half spoon more than this will be needed, — ^three eggs, fiye oops of 
sifted floor, and a spoonfU of ginger and cinnamon ; dissolve the 
soda and stir it in last, and bake in an oven with steady heat ioune- 
diately. No cake boms as easily as molasses cake. 

GmoBBOAKES, No. 3. — One cop of batter, two and a half of sugar, 
half a cop of soor milk, two eggs, ginger and cinnamon to soit the 
taste, and sofficient flour to make a stiff batter, and lastly, half a tea- 
spoon of soda. 

SuPEBioB GnroEBBREAD, No. 4. — Btir ontil light, one-qoarter of a 
poond of fresh butter, and the same of sugar ; then add half a pint of 
West India molasses (not syrop) ; beat foor eggs very light, and stir 
them in the cake ; add a table-spoonful of ginger, and a teaspoonful 
of ground cinnamon ; beat well and mix in a pint and a half of sifted 
floor ; dissolve a teaspoonfol of soda in hot water, and striun it in the 
last moment before potting in the oven. No cake reqoires more care 
in baking than molasses cakes ; they reqoire a brisk oven, hot bom 
very easily, and if homed, are entirely spoiled. * Use while firesh. 

Mbs. L.'s Gingebbbead, No. 5. — Mix together half a cop of hotter, 
and half a cop of sogar ; melt half a cop of lard, in one of West India 
molasses, one cop of soor milk, two beaten eggs, one teaspoonful of 
salt, five cops of floor, a table-spoonful of ginger, and a heaping tea- 
spoon of soda dissolved in hot water, and strained in the cake. 

IIabd Gingebbbead, No. 6. — ^Three-foorths of a cop of shortening, 
one cup molasses, one cop sogar, three-fborths cop hot water, a tea- 
spoon of salt, table-spoon of ginger, a bit of alom as large as a haasel- 
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nut dissolTod in the water ; a dessert spoon of soda, sifted with a 
ooffee-cnp of floor ; mix the ingredients, and half flonr, enongh, with- 
ont soda, to make it stiff; then work in qnioklj the onp of floor, in 
which the soda is mixed ; it most not he qoite stiff enongh to roB 
oot ; pot it in sqoare pans^ pat it smooth, and mark it in strips. 

Mbs. W/s Qxnoebbbxad, No. 7. — One cop of hotter, two of sogar, 
half a cop of sour milk, two eggs, a small teaspoonful of soda, ginger 
to the taste, and floor to make a stiff batter ; bake as soon as mixed. 

Habd Gisosrbbead, No. 8. — Melt hotter as large as a hen's egg, 
and mix it in a pint of West India molasses ; add a teaspoonful of cin- 
namon, and a table-spoonful of ginger, then mix in floor to make a 
stiff batter ; dissolve a small piece of alom, and mix in ; then add a 
table-spoonfol of soda dissolved in half a pint of milk, and strained, 
work it in well, and quickly, stirring in, at the same time, more floor, 
until it can be rolled oot easily ; roll it about half an inch thick, and 
cut it in squares ; bake quickly on flat tins well buttered ; it is soon 
dry. None but West India molasses will do for this. 

Mbs. F.*s Soft Gikobbbbxad, No. 9. — One cup of sour milk, foor 
eggs, four cups of flour, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, and a table-spoon- 
ful of ginger, one teaspoon of soda, dissolved in a little hot water, 
and strained. Put the ingredients together like cup cake. 

GiNOEBSNAFS. — One-fourth of a pound of butter, and the same of 
lard, mixed in a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, a pint of West 
India molasses, ginger according to its strength, and cinnamon accord- 
ing to taste ; add one quart of flour, two teaspoonfuls of soda, dissolved 
in a wine-glass of milk and flour, to enable you to roll it thin. Bake 
in a moderate oven. 

Sorr GiNQSBBBXAD, No. 10.— Melted butter half a coffee-cup, 
molasses two coffee-cups, one egg, one table-spoon of ginger, one 
coffee-cup of sour milk, two heaping teaspoons of soda, added the last 
thing before baking, and flour to make a stiff batter. Bake quickly. 

To Beat Eggs. — Separate the yolks very carefully ; put both whites 
and yolks in shallow earthen pans, or platters ; beat in long strokes 
from one end of the dish to the other, with long wooden rods made 
quite light; never move the elbow, but keep it pressed to the side, 
moving only hand and wrist. Eggs beat more quickly that have been 
laid two or three days, than those laid the same day. A three tined 
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fork where no rods are to be had is better than spoon, or knife* 
When the whites are perfectly beat, thej will remain on an inverted 
dish without slipping ; they sometimes go back and should be naed 
as soon as ready. Hie yolks when perfectly beaten are li^t, with no 
stringy appearance ; it takes as long, if not longer, to beat them as 
whites. The lightness of the cake depends almost entirely on the 
whites; the yolks enrich it. 

To Pbbpabs fob Oijn-BAsrao. — Sift a pan of flonr, if butter is 
too salt, wash and squeeze it in a doth ; if spice is wanted, grind it; 
if limit, prepare it ; if currants, wash them thoroughly and dry them ; 
if soda, measure and dissolve it; if cream of tsrtar, mash it ; if sugar 
is lumpy, roll it ; if mUk is to be used, measure it ; if extracts, have 
them ready ; if eggs, wash them, and see that they are fresh ; if a 
brick oven is to be heated, have ash-wood ready, and the oven nearly 
hot before commencing ; if the stove-oven, see that the fire is right and 
damper turned as it should be, to heat the oven properly ; see that 
the cake-pans are dean, and butter them, etc. Never put in cake 
half an ounce over-weight of flour ; the best cooks advise fall-weight 
butter, and light-weight of flonr ; sometimes the sugar is mixed with 
flour by the grocers ; if this is the case, the cake will be spoiled. 
Dissolve a little and see if it is pure before making very nice cakes. 

Ck>Bir Staboh Cup Oaxx. — One cap of butter, two of sugar, one 
of milk, one of com starch, two of flour, the whites of seven eggs 
beaten stiff; mix in the flour and starch two-thirds of a teaspoon of 
cream of tartar, and half a teaspoon of soda ; put together like bride's 
cake ; bake quickly. 

« 

Bbidb's Oakx. — ^IGx in half a pound of corn starch, half a tea- 
spoon of soda, and one of cream of tartar, pass it through a fine sieve, 
stir until light half a pound of best powdered loaf-sugar, with a quarter 
of a pound of sweet butter, beat the whites of eight eggs stiff, add 
them to the butter and sngar, mix in the starch the soda and tartar, 
and flavor with vanilla and bitter almond, and bake quickly. 

Cbsak Oakb. — One pint of very rich sweet cream if convenient, 
if not, sour; old cream will not do; one teacup of sugar, four weU- 
beaten eggs, a little salt, and enough flour to make a batter, nearly 
as stiff as it can be stirred, and well beaten with a spoon ; if the 
cream is sour, dissolve a heaping teaspoonfal of soda in hot water, 
and strain in the cake ; bake as soon as well mixed in a rather quick 
oven ; serve hot ; it is to be eaten with butter ; bake in shallow tins. 
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YxBT Flaik Tba Oazb. — A half enp of bntter, two of soger; 
work the sugar and bntter together, add foar beaten eggs; three tea- 
onps of silked flonr, an even teaspoonful of soda dissolved and strained, 
ground coriander-seed, and lastly a teacnp of sour milk. 

MB8..F/a Pouia> Cake, No. 1. — One i)onnd of pulverized loaf- 
sugar, the same of sweet butter worked free from salt ; beat the 
sugar and bntter to a cream with the hand ; separate and beat ten 
eggs as light as possible ; mix the yolks with the sugar and butter, 
and afterwards the whites alternately, with one pound of sifted floor; 
beat well and bake without burning in round basins. It used to be 
thought vulgar to use pound cake when fresh ; it ought to be three 
days old before cutting to serve with fruit cake at parties. A glass 
of wine improves it. Pound cakes should never be flavored ; it is 
generally mixed with other cake, and if spiced there is too little dif- 
ference in the cakes. 

Pound Oaks, No. 2.-«-0ne pound of sugar, three-fourths of butter, 
eight eggs, the whites and yolks beat separately, and one pound of 
flour. Mix aS No. 1. 

Oasolina Oaxe. — ^Two coffee-cups of pulverized sugar, one of 
cream, two table-spoonfiQs of butter, and the whites of eight eggs, 
beat stiff; if the cream is sour, use one teaspoonful of soda ; add two 
coffee-cups of flour, mix quickly, and bake as soon as mixed ; flavor 
to suit the taste. Put together like white cake. 

Whits Oaks. — One cup of butter, two of sugar, beat to a cream 
the whites of eight eggs, beat stiff three cups of flour mixed iu the 
cake, one even teaspoonftd of soda dissolved, and strained into the 
cake, and lastly a cup of sour cream ; bake immediately. 

BosTOK Oakb. — One pound of sugar, and half a pound of butter 
stirred together, three eggs beat lightly, one glass of wine, half a pint 
of milk, mixed with the wine, and an even teaspoonful of soda sifted 
with a potmd of flour ; bake in rather quick oven. 

Mbs. F.^e Oup Oaks. — One cup of bntter, and three of sugar, work- 
ed to cream, a half wine-glass of wine, fl ve eggs beat separately, one tea- 
spoonftil of soda sifted with five cups of sifted flour, a little nutmeg, 
and lastly a cup of sour cream ; bake in round tins, in a moderately 
quick oven ; fruit may be added if desired ; frost while the cake is 
warm, and it will keep some time withoat becoming stale. This cake 
is rich enough for any company. 
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Whitb Cup Cakb. — One cup of batter and two of wfaito sugar 
beat to A cream ; beat five eggs as Ugbtly as possible, and stir them in 
the cake, stir in four teaonps of sifted flour, grate in a little nntmeg, 
dissolve a yerj small teaspoonfnl of soda in as little hot water as 
possible, and strain in the cake, stir it in, and add lastlj a teacup of 
sour cream, stirred in as quickly and lightly as possible ; bake imme- 
diatelj. 

DKUOAts Oijcx, No. 1.— One poond pulyerized loaf-sugar, and one 
pound ci sweet butter free from salt and water, worked with the 
sugar to A li^t cream ; one teaspoonM extract of lemon, and the same 
of vanilla, the whites of twenty eggs beat stiff, and lastly one pound 
of flour stirred in lightly ; bake immediately in round pans, and frost 
it before cold ; the frosting, if flavored, abould have the same extracts 
as the cake ; it should not be cut frealu 

DxLiGATB Oakb, No. 2. — ^Three-fourths of a pound of butter, one 
pound of pulverized loaf sugar, the whites of sixteen eggs beat stif^ 
and one pound of flour. Fat together as No. 1. 

BonA Deuoate, No. 8. — One pound of pulverized sugar, half a 
pound of butter, the whites of sixteen eggs put together as in No. 1, 
one teaspoon of soda dissolved in a cup of sweet cream, and two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, sifted with a pound of flour. Add the 
soda and cream just before baking. Bake as soon as possible, in a 
quick oven. 

DxuoATB Cup Oaks, No. 4.--0ne cup of butter, tliree of loaf- 
sugar pulverized, the whites of ten eggs, five cups of flour, in which 
two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar have been mixed and sifted. The 
flour must always be sifted before measuring ; and then agdn, after 
the tartar is in, and lastly, a cup of sweet cream with a teaspoonM of 
soda dissolved in it and strained. This can be varied by mixing 
through it a few currants. Delicate cake is now the fashionable cake 
for bride's loaves at weddings. The richest should be used for that 
purpose. 

BioH Soda Oaki, No. 1.— One pound of pulverized loaf sugar, 
mixed with three-fourths of a pound of sweet butter. The beaten 
whites of fourteen eggs, and two teaspoonftils of cream of tartar, 
sifted with a pound of flour, and lastly, a teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in half a teacup of sweet milk and strained. Bake im- 
mediately. 
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Ybixow Soda Oaxs, No. S. — One pound of sugar, a half-pound of 
bntter. Mix them together, then stir in the beaten yolks of fourteen 
^ggs after which mix gradnallj one pound of flonr, in which two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar have been mixed before sifting ; and lastly, 
a teaoap of sweet cream, in which a teaspoonfol of soda has been dis- 
solyed; strain the <nream for fear of lamps of soda, and stir lightly. 
Bake immediately in a rather qnick oven. 

Soda Oakb, No. 8. — One cnp of pnlyerued loaf-sngar, two and a 
half table-spoonfnls of melted, not heated, butter. Mix these well, 
then add a teacup of sweet milk in which is dissolved two teaspoon^ 
fols of soda, strained in the cake. Beat two eggs and mix them in 
the cake. Beat hard until all the ingredients are well incorporated. 
Measure a pint of flour, stir half in the cake, mix in the remainder 
one teaspoonf ul of cream of tartar, pass it through a sugar sieve ; be 
sure the oven is ready and the pans buttered. Grate in a little nut- 
meg, and lastly, stir in the flour and cream of tartar as quickly as 
possible ; when well mixed, pour it into the pans and bake immediate- 
ly. Use the same day it is baked, as it is very poor when old. 

Soda Oaxb, No. 4. — Mix together thoroughly half a teacup of 
butter, and two of pulverized loaf-sugar ; then add the yolks of two 
well-beaten eggs, and beat well. The whites should be beaten sepa- 
rately and added. Mix in three teacups of sifted flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar mashed fine, and passed with the flour through a 
sieve ; stir it in the cake, and lastly, add half a teaspoonfol of soda dis- 
solved in half a teacup of milk and strained. Havoring to suit. 
Bake immediately in a moderately hot oven. 

CosTBsnxsT Sponqb Oaks, No. 6. — ^Take a common bowl for the 
measure, fi}l it within an inch and a quarter of the top with pow* 
dered loaf-sugar, beat nine eggs well without separating, add a little 
salt, measure a trifle more flour than sugar, and bake as soon as 
mixed. Flavor as you choose. This is a good common cake to 
eat soon. 

Sponox Oakb, No. 1. — One pound of pulverized loaf-uugar, twelve 
eggs, and half a pound of flour. Separate the yolks from the whites 
and put them in the sugar. Beat the whites separately, as stiff as 
posdble, while another person beats with the hand the yolks and 
sugar ; add the flour, a pinch of salt, and what flavoring is to be used, 
and bake immediately. 
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Mbb. F.'s Sfokox Oaks, Ko. 2. — One pomid of pulverized loaf- 
SQgar, ten eggs, and three-fourths of a pound of floor. Mix as No 1. 
When the cake is in the pan, sift a little pnlTerized loaf-sngar over 
the top before baking, and cover the cake with white paper to keep 
the omst from scorching. Sponge cake being rather tasteless, re- 
quires flavoring. Lemon, vanilla, bitter almonds, or equal parts of 
coriander and caraway seed ground and sifted, can be used. This 
variety of cakes bakes quickly, but the oven must not be hot enough 
to scorch. 

ExczLLXirr 6oda Sponqb Oaks, No. 8. — ^Half a teacup of butter, 
two of sugar, three of flour, and four eggs. Mix the butter and 
sugar, then add the yolks of the eggs, well beaten, and afterwards 
the whites. Mix one teaspoon of cream of tartar in the flour, and 
pass it through the sieve ; stir it in the cake, and lastly, dissolve a 
half-spoonful of soda in half a cup of milk, and stndn it in the cake. 
Mix quickly, and bake immediately in a quick oven without scorch- 
ing. This cake should be used fresh, and but little baked at onoe. 
It can be flavored as desired, though not needing extracts as much as 
sponge cakes without butter, having a much more decided taste. 

Abbowboot Sponqb Cakk, No. 4.— Separate and beat twelve 
eggs, they should have been laid Just three days. Add to the yolks 
gradually one pound best pulverized sugar, beat half an hour, then 
add gradually the whites, beating another half-hour. Add the juice 
of one large lemon, the flavor of the skin should have been rubbed on 
the sugar. Now make the bake-pan ready, line it with buttered paper 
sides and bottom, then add gradually, stirring lightly, half a pound 
sifted arrowroot Sift pulverized sugar over the top. 

Ladies^ Fingbbs. — ^Beat the whites of six eggs lightly as possible ; 
beat the yolks the same, add to the whites, little by little, half a 
pound of best pulverized sugar ; have the yolks beating all the time, 
when the eggs have been beaten one hour, mix them very gradually, 
by using the top of the yolks, until the whole is added. Squeeze in 
lialf the Juice of a lemon, and add gradually, beating lightly, one- 
fourth of a pound of arrowroot or flour, (the arrowroot is the best.) 
Have ready buttered paper, spread the batter in small oval cakes, Join- 
ing in the middle to represent the Joint of a finger. Bake quickly, 
and leave the cakes on the paper until wanted. For parties frost 
them. 
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GsBMAH Ladibb* Futosbs.— Beat one hour the joUu of five eggi 
with half a pound of sugar ; add half a pound of blanched almonds 
pounded fine, the yellow part of one lemon grated. Mix well, add 
half a pound of flour very gradually Roll out the paste, and cut it in 
strips the length and mze of the fore-finger ; heat lightly the whites of 
two eggs, and wet the fingers. 

Gebmak Pbppsb Nuts. — ^Half a pound of loaf-sugar and three 
eggs, beat together half an hour. Pound two ounces of blanched 
almonds very fine, chop an ounce of citron as fine as possible, grate 
in the yellow rind of a lemon, add cinnamon, nutmeg, and a quarter 
of a teaspoon of black pepper, half a teaspoon of cloves, and seven 
and a half ounces of flour. Measure and shape the dough in a tea- 
spoon, and bake in a moderate oven. They are very nice. 

German Goenuoopia Cakxs. — ^Beat the whites of four eggs to 
snow, add gradually one pound loaf-sugar, and beat one hour. Mix in 
half a pound of blanched almonds pounded fine, with the white of 
an egg, to prevent their oiling; add half an ounce of cinnamon; 
grease the paper with butter, put for each cake a heapmg spoon of 
the mixture, and spread it round until it is as large as the top of a half- 
pint tumbler ; as soon as they are baked a light brown take them up, 
and while soft roll them in the shape of a cornucopia. Sift over them 
sugar and cinnamon mixed. 

Glat Gakb. — Stir together until light half a pound of butter, and 
one of best loaf-sugar. Mix in one pound of flour, one teaspoon of 
tartar, dissolve in half a pint of milk half a teaspoon of soda, add to 
the butter and sugar the yolks of six well-beaten eggs, mix well ; add 
the beaten whites, mix in the flour, and lastly strain in the milk and 
soda, and bake quickly. 

Whttb MouiTTADr Gase.— Bake the above as you would for a Jelly 
cake, spread between each cake icing beaten one hour, flavored 
with lemon-Juice, vanilla, or bitter almond, and ice the last cake over 
the top. 

Mbs. F.'b Fsmr Gup Gakx. — One cup of sweet butter, and three 
of nice sugar worked to a cream, flve well-beaten eggs, the yolks, and 
afterward the whites, a glass of brandy or wine, half a nutmeg, half 
a dozen doves, and a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon. Pulverize a 
teaspoonfhl of soda, and mix it in five onps of sifted flour, and stir the 
flour in the cake. Flour one poxmd of washed currants, and mix 
8* 
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fhem in, and afterwsid one pound of weded tMbb cot ODoe tnd 
rubbed in floor ; stir it well, and jost before baking add a cup of 
Bour cream. Do not beat it mnoh after the cream is in, bat thor- 
oughly mix, and bake immediateiT-. It will take one hour to bake. 
Frost while a little warm. It will keep fresh some time. Do not 
oat it the day it is baked. This is an old but ezoellent receipt 

Rich FRinT Oaxb. — One pound of sugar, three-fourths of a pound 
of butter, worked together until very light ; one wine-glass of brandy, 
one dozen ground cloves, half a nutmeg, a teaspoonful of ground cin- 
namon, ten eggs beat separately, the yolks to be used first, and after- 
wards the whites, one-fourth of a pound of sliced citron, two pounds 
of washed currants rubbed in flour and mixed in the cake with one 
pound of raisins cut fine, and one seeded and left whole or cut once, 
and one pound of sifted flour ; stir in the citron, currants, and the chop- 
ped raisins, and lastly, the flour and whole raisios alternately ; bake in a 
moderate oven in deep basins two hours. If the fire is strong, the heat 
should be decreased the last hour. Line the basins with buttered pa- 
per, and keep a piece over the top of the cake. Frost it and it will 
keep two months or longer if desired. 

Bulge Caxs. — Oommence the day previous to baking to prepare 
the fruit and spices. Wash the butter from most of the salt, and 
press out the water by wnnging it in a doth; seed the raisins; 
wash, dry, and pick over four or ^re pounds of currants. Weigh one 
pound of floor, and brown it, stirring constantly ; dry brown sugar, 
and roll it until it is as flne as flour ; seed three pounds of raisins, and 
chop them ; cut in thin small slices one pound of citron ; grate half 
a nutmeg; grind and sift a dessert spoonful of cinnamon, one tea- 
spoon of mace, three-fourths of a teaspoon of doves. The next day 
weigh one pound of the dried brown sugar, three-fourths of a pound 
of butter ; and work them together until light ; add a table-spoonful of 
molasses and the spices. Dissolve a teaspoon of soda in a wine-glass 
of milk ; strain it, and mix it with a wine-glass of wine, and one of 
brandy, and stir it in the cake. Have beat ten eggs as light as possi- 
ble ; stir in the yolks, and beat well ; and then the whites, and beat 
thoroughly ; then add gradually the browned flour. The pons should 
be buttered, and lined with buttered paper ; stir in first the citron^ 
then the raisins chopped, and lastly three pounds of currants weighed 
when dry ; stir a few moments to mix wdl, and bake immediately in 
a moderate oven ; cover the top with paper ; bake steadily, if in thick 
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loAY6B» from two to two and a half hours. It should not bo out under 
two weeks, and it would be better left until four. ErQ3t before cut- 
ting. The frosting becomes discolored by standing. This cake^ if 
frosted while warm, will keep for a year. It should be kept shut in 
a tin box. As soon as cold, roll it in thick linen doth, and pack it 
away. For weddings^ it is considered indispensable, and is generally 
baked in a milk-pan ; it will then take three hours steady baking. 
It tastes better to dry flour without browning; 

Weddino Oazb of 1818. — ^Two teacups of sugar, two of light 
dough from hop yeast bread, and one and a half of butter. Mix these 
ingredients together ; then add a quarter of a nutmeg, a teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, half as much mace, a pinch of doves, eight well-beaten 
eggs, and one glass of wine. Beat it well ; the longer it is worked, the 
lighter it will be ; let it rise until very light. Then add two pounds 
of seeded raisins, one pound chopped fine, the other cut once, two 
pounds of washed currants, and a quarter of a pound of citron ; mix 
in a teaspoon of soda dissolved in a very little water, and strained ; 
let it rise again, and then butter some pans ; line them with paper, 
buttered well, and once again beat up the cake to stir up the fruit; 
pour it in the pans, let it stand a while to rise, and then bake it in a 
moderate oven. Cover the top with papers ; if this is baked in one 
loaf it will take three hours' steady baking in a very moderate oven. It 
must be hot enough to scald the dough very soon through, or it may 
run over. Frost while hot. Old-fashioned people always made this 
cake for weddings. It cannot be made with brewer's yeast, use hop. 

Mbs. S.'s Loaf Cake. — ^Five cups of dough, three of sugar, one 
and a half of butter; work the ingredients well together; add a 
wine glass of brandy or wine, a half teaspoonful of soda dissolved, 
and strained in as little water as possible, and four eggs ; work these 
in the mixture, and add a pound of seeded raisins, cut once. Spice 
to the taste ; line basins with buttered paper, pour in the mixture. 
Bake as soon as very light in a moderate oven. Make the dough with 
homemade yeast. 

Ohildben's Loaf Oasx. — ^Five cups of dough, two of sugar, one 
of butter, caraway seed ground, and two eggs. Line pans with but- 
tered paper, and bake as soon as light, use homemade yeast. 

Quick Loaf Cakx. — One cup of butter, three of sugar, worked 
together, two beaten eggs^ two teaspoons of cream of tartar, mixed 
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in one and a half oop of sifted flour, and again sifted. Frait and 
spices to the taste, and lastly strain in the cake one teaspoonftil of 
aoda dissolved in one and a half onp of sweet milk. Bake immediately 
in rather a qnick oven. 

Federal Cake. — One pound of sugar, a half-pound of butter 
mixed together, six weU-beaten eggs, spioes to the taste. One teacup 
of sweet milk, and one pound of flour. When these ingredients are 
well mixed, add a half-teaspoon of soda dissolved in wine, and bake 
immediately. 

WASHnroTON Cake. — ^Three-fourths of a pound of butter, and the 
same of sugar worked to a cream, flve eggs well beaten, nutmeg, and 
cinnamon ; one pound sifted flour, one gill of wine, a half teaspoon 
of soda dissolved in one gill of cream, one pound of currants or 
raisins. Bake in a moderately quick oven. 

Mrs. F.'s Habbison Caxe. — One and a half old-fashioned cofiee- 
cups of sugar, and the some of butter. One of molasses, not syrup. 
One gill sweet milk, one teaspoon of soda, cinnamon, and cloves, five 
beaten eggs, five cups of flour, and one pint of raisins. Dissolve the 
soda in the milk, and strain it in the lost thing. Bake in a moderate 
oven. This cake con be made with the fat from fried pork. 

THAHKsamNa Oasx. — Six pounds of butter, and six pounds of 
sugar, worked together ; twelve eggs well beaten, three quarts of 
sweet milk, twelve pounds of flour, mace, cinnamon, raisins, and one 
quart of hop yeast, good and fresh. Let it rise once before putting 
in the pans ; if the fruit settles, stir it up before pouring it in the pans. 
This is an old Kew England receipt. 

Madison Oaxe. — One pound of ft*esh butter, and one pound of pul- 
verized sugar, rubbed together, and beat light; add a teaspoonfol of 
grated nutmeg, and a tablespoonful of ground cinnamon ; separate and 
beat until light fourteen eggs ; mix in the yolks, and beat them well with 
the sugar. Pulverize a teaspoonful of soda, and sift it with a pound 
and three-fourths of flour ; seed two pounds of raisins, cut them once, 
dredge them with flour, and stir them in the cake, and lastly stir in a 
pint of rich sour milk. Bake immediately in a moderate oven, and ice 
when partly cold. If more fruit is desired, mix in the savte quantity of 
washed Zonte currants. 

Habicalade Cake. — ^Toke a thick pound cake, baked in a two 
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quart basin — it should be three days old ; sUoe it horizontally, so that 
the slices will be one sixth of an inch thick, spread on an j nice mar- 
malade, and pile the cake very evenly ; then make a nice frosting, and 
ice the top only ; cnt American citron in circular pieces ; wipe it free 
Irom juice, and lay a border of half-moon-shaped pieces on the edge 
of the cake. 

StbawiiSrbt Oakk. — ^Prepare a pound cake as above ; mash ripe 
strawberries, and drain them ; spread the fruit evenly on the ciake, 
and frost the top ; stick large rii>e berries on the ci^e, before the 
icing sets, s^ eeten the juice, and serve it with the cake ; this is a 
proper dinner dish, but is good for tea also. 

JsLLT Oakk. — One pound of pulverized loaf sugar, half a pound 
of sweet butter, five eggs well beaten, and one glass of wine. Beat the 
sugar and butter together, then add the yolks ; beat it well, and stir in 
the beaten whites. Dissolve a teaspoon of soda in half a pint of milk ; 
stir in one pound of flour, and lastly the milk and soda. Butter round 
shallow pans, or square, if you have no round ones. Spread the cake 
evenly on the bottom, one-sixth of an inch thick, and bake quickly 
without burning ; let them become entirely cold in the pan. Then re- 
move one to the plate it is to occupy, spread it evenly with jelly ; then 
lay on another, and so continue until all but the last one are spread, and 
ice with a thin frosting. The jelly should not be spread on the cake 
a long time before using, as it will absorb it. 

Gebuan Nbw Yeab^s Oooxibs, veby fins. — ^Four fresh eggs beat 
with a pound of sugar one hour, the juice and rind of one lemon, one 
pound of flour, and one half-teaspoon of hartshorn. These cakes must 
be made in a cold room, or they will be too soft ; roll thin, cut them in 
squares, and impress them with any fancy mould ; lay on the pans 
anise or caraway seed, instead of buttering ; let the cakes dry from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours, and afterwards bake in a very slow 
oven without browning. They will keep a year. 

Soft Cookies. — One coffee-cup of butter, three of sugar, one of 
thick cream, four eggs ; mix the butter and sugar, then add the eggs 
and cream. Sift a pan of flour, and into a pint bowlful mix a tea- 
spoonful of soda, and pass it through a sieve. Stir it in the cake, 
and enough more to make the dough just stiff enough to roll out ; 
spice with caraway, nutmeg, or ground coriander seed. 

Hbs. Oasi's Cookies, No. 1. — One coffee-cup of sugar, a piece of 
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batter as luge as a large agg, half a oofEbe-eap of water, in whkii is 
disBoWed a half-teaBpooDM of soda, and floor enongh to rolL The 
qnioker these are made, the better ; spioe with nntmeg, caraway, or 
ground coriander.' 

yfisTKR CooKiKs, No. 2. — ^Fout cnps of sagar, one cap of pork 
fat, and one of batter, work together one cup of soar milk, and 
sofflotent floor to roO, in which a teaspoonful of soda has been mixed; 
add ooriander and carawaj groand, a teaspoon of each. 

WnrriB Oooxibs, No. 8. — ^Three coffee-cnps of sugar, two of 
batter, mixed together, a tablespoonfid of carawaj seed, a half-tea- 
spoonful of tartaric acid dissolved in a coffee-cup of water, one tea- 
spoonftd of soda polverized and sifted in a part of the flour ; mix in 
the water and acid, then a part of the flour without the soda, and lastl j 
that containing the soda. Soil thin, and bake quickly, on battered 
papers. 

Bion Cookies, No. 4. — ^\7ork together one teacup of butter and 
two of sugar. Beat two eggs separately, and stir in first the yolk, 
and then the whites. Dissolve in half a cup of water a third of a 
teaspoon of tartaric acid. Sift in a part of the flour a half-teaspoon of 
soda ; mix in first a little flour without soda, and afterward that with 
the soda; spice with nutmeg; spread granulated sugar on the paste- 
board and roll the dough on it instead of flour, and after it is rolled 
thin enough, sift sugar over the dough, and pass the rolling-pin lightly 
over it. Be as quick as possible in getting the cakes into the oven 
after the acid and flour is added; bdce quickly. Bake them on but- 
tered paper and cover them if there is danger of scorching with 
white paper. Let them cool a little, and then lift the paper with the 
cakes and let them become cold before taking them off. 

PoiTFD Cookies, No. 6. — One pound of sugar and one of buttw 
stirred together, one nutmeg, three eggs, a teaspoon of tartaric acid 
dissolved in a half-pint of water ; one quart of flour, and two tea- 
spoons of soda dissolved in half a pint of hot water; mix it in the 
cake, and as quickly as possible ; add enough flour to just roll ; scatter 
over some granulated sugar, and roll lightly. Bake quickly without 
scorching. 

New Yeab^s Cookies, No. 6. — One pound of sugar, three-fourths 
of a pound of butter, three beaten eggs, one teaspoon of ground cori- 
ander, two table-spoonftils of caraway seed, one pint of floor, and 
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a tMMfXKm of 8odA diMolved in half a teaenp of milk; stir it in and 
add nearly all the flonr needed, and lastly, stir in a Ualf-cnp of water 
in which is dissolyed a half-teaspoonfol of tartaric acid, and the 
necessary floor to roll it Bake as soon as possible, in a qnick but 
not burning oven. 

JxnsBLBBj No. !• — ^Put one ponnd of pnlyerized loaf-sngar and a 
grated nutmeg into two poonds of fioar, pass it through a sieve. 
Beat foor eggs aa light as possible ; melt over water threeHjnarters of 
a ponnd of butter, beat it and the eggs together, and mix* them with 
the flour ; roll the paste thin, and cut them with a jumble cutter ; 
scatter over the top pulverized loaf-sugar, and bake on buttered 
papers, without browning. 

Pomm Jumbles, No. 2. — One pound of sugar, one of butter 
worked until light, ten eggs beaten separately, add first the yolks and 
then the whites, with a little grated nutmeg, a teaspoon of lemon, and 
one of vanilla, and flour to moke a paste that will roll welL Bake 
quickly, 

Spongb Drop Ojlkbs. — ^Make a sponge cake, heat a dripping-pan 
hot enough to cook a griddle cake, butter muffin rings, and set them 
in the pan, and when the rings and pan are hot, drop a table-spoonftal 
of cake in each ring, and set them in the oven a few moments. Have 
icing ready, and whiten them while hot^ 

Almond Cakes. — ^Make as the preceding receipt, and mix in a 
half-pound of blanched almonds, pounded separately with rose water 
in a marble or glass mortar. 

German Hard Chooolats Oases. — Grate and sift half a pound 
of chocolate. Beat the yolks of two eggs and add the chocolate 
gradually ; add the whites of six eggs beaten to snow, to the yolks 
and chocolate ; beat well, and if not sweet enough add sugar. If 
the chocolate is good, they will be sufficiently sweet. Take off small 
bits with a teaspoon and bake on buttered paper. 

Sorr Ohocolatb Oake.— One pound of sugar, twenty eggs beat 
half an hour without separating ; half a pound of grated chocolate 
added gradually to the egg and sugar, with three-fourths of a pound 
of starch flour ; the whole beaten half an hour. Butter the forma, 
and sprinkle them with pulverized cracken^ and turn in the 
mixture. 
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Gbvbtkttt akb. — One poand and a half of boiled cheatants ouuiiod 
and Bifted. One-fonrth of a pound of loaf-aogar, the yolks of ei^^ 
eggs beat light. Beat the ingredients well together, and spice to salt 
the taste. line a shallow pndding-plate with puff paste, (tee Pufv 
Fasts ;) pour in the mixture. The Germans call tUs cake, but it Is 
more like a pie or pudding. 

Plain Fbisd OAjns. — ^Melt a table-spoonful of lard in a quart of 
milk, add two ooffee-cups of sugar, a teaspoonf ul of salt^ and half a 
nutmeg. Dissolve a teaspoonful of soda in as little hot water as pos- 
sible, and strain in the milk. Sift one quart of flour. Pulverize a 
half-teaspoonful of tartaric acid, and mix it in half the flour 
thoroughly; pass it again through the sieve. Have the fat ready 
hot, mix tilie milk, sugar, soda, etc., in the quart of flour without the 
acid ; then mix in the remainder as quickly as possible, and fry im- 
mediately ; the sooner they are fried the lighter they will be. Roll 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and cut them like jumbles. Try 
the lard to see if it is sufSciently hot or too hot ; if right, the dough 
will rise and look a little brown ; if too hot, it will sputter and brown 
the dough as soon as it is in. If too cold, it will remain on the 
bottom or rise slowly, with no appearance of cooking. These cakea 
will be good for two days only. 

RiOH Fbixd Oaxis. — Three cups of sugar, one cup of butter or 
lard— if the latter, a teaspoon of salt — ^bnlf a nutmeg, five eggs, a tea- 
cup of sour milk, and a teaspoon of soda mixed in a small part of the 
flour and sifted, and just enough flour to roll nicely. Cut with a 
Jumble-cutter and fry quickly. 

Mbs. F.^s OauLLEBS. — Six eggs, six heaping table-spoonfuls of pul- 
▼erixed sugar, and six running-over table-spoonfuls of melted, not hot, 
butter, nutmeg, and enough flour to roll conveniently. Flour the 
paste-board well and evenly ; roll the dough one-eighth of an inch 
thick, straighten it on each side, dipping the knife or dough-spur in 
flour; then proceed to cut out the cakes. Hark them off with a 
small light ruler in oblong pieces two inches wide and four long. 
Slash them width-wise every fourth of an inch nearly through, to the 
edge, making slits, fold them up, leaving the side next the board on 
the inside, pinch the two upper ends together, and then the two lower, 
leaving a slash where they join ; fry in hot lard, sift loaf-sugar over 
them, lay them on plates in three layers, the first covering the platc^ 
the next leaving one row on the edge, but one cake thick, and the third 
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one cake in the middle. These are beanttftil and excellent They will 
keep fresh for months. They shonld be ronnd with a hole through the 
centre resembling a monsetrap. If not made regular they look badly. 

Fbixd Caxsb withottt Egos ob Milk. — ^Miz with flonr a coffee- 
cnp of sngar, one teaspoonfnl of soda, and two of cream of tartar 
freed from lumps ; pass the floor, soda, and tartar throngh the sieve. 
Dissolve in a pint of hot water a heaping teaspoonful of salt, and 
melt in the same a small table-spoonful of lard ; wet the flour pre- 
pared with the soda and tartar with the water and lard, work the 
dough quickly but Uioroughly. Boll thin, cut the cakes with a jum- 
ble-cutter, and fry immediately. They will keep fresh two or three 
days. Nutmeg is an addition. 

Coffee Oases.— Mix as for Mrs. W.'s Superior Fried Cakes, p. 190, 
without sugar, and let it rise. Fry in balls not over two inches thick* 
Serve warm for breakfast. It will have to be prepared to make up 
overnight if wanted for breakfast The oftener it is kneaded over 
when made with hop yeast the better, and when sour add soda. If 
made with homemade hop yeast, the dough can be kept on hand a 
week, by adding soda every morning. 

Fbtttebs.— Make a nice batter of sweet rich milk, add salt. To 
every quart of milk allow three eggs beat separately. Mix in first 
the yolks, and after the flour the whites. Boil in hot lard. The 
batter should be just stiff enough to drop in without flying in pieces. 
Dip the spoon in the lard before putting it in the batter. Serve as 
soon as boiled. Some use sweet cider and sugar, but the best 
sauce for them is maple syrup. They should be fried in a deep 
spider. 

Yai?itieb. — ^Take two eggs, beat without separating as light as 
possible ; add a teaspoonful of salt, and wet up as much flour as will 
roll ; they should be pretty stiff. Take small bits of the dough, not 
larger than a teaspoon bowl, roll them in the hand until quite round, 
dredge the moulding-board with flour, and roll as thin as x>ossible. 
Fry in sweet lard that has not been used to fry in before. 

Bread Fried Cakeb. — ^Take five cups light dough from hop yeast 
bread, half a cup of butter, three of sugar, a teaspoon of salt, four 
eggs, a teaspoon of soda, a little nutmeg, and flour to knead welL 
Let them rise until very light, but be careful they do not sour. 
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Knead it down again after it risM; roll ont the doo^ oot it in imall 
diamond-shaped cakesi let them rise, and frj as soon as light Theaa 
are the hest fresh. 

FouKB Waffles. — One pound powdered loaf-sugar, three-fourths 
of a pound of hntter, a short pound of flour, and ten eggs separated 
oind beaten light Bake in waffle-irons and eat them cold. 

Plain Waffles. — One quart of sweet milk, nine well-beaten eggs, 
two table-spoons of butter, a teaspoon of soda dissolved in the milk 
and strained, and two of cream of tartar sifted with the flour. Make 
the batter as thick as pound cake. Serve with maple-syrup, or cream 
and sugar. 

Rich Gebmait Waffles. — Half a pound of butter beat to a cream, 
the jolks of twelve eggs beaten light, and twelve heaping table-spoons 
of sifted flour. Beat well, add four table-spoons of sweet cream, lastly 
add the whites beaten stiff, and beat all together. Serve hot. Butter 
the irons with sweet butter, (m0 Ibon Wabe, Past II.) Serve with 
powdered sugar and cinnamon. 

Gbbmak Raised Waffles. — One and a half pound of flour, six 
ounces melted butter, one pint of sweet milk, ten eggs beaten sepa- 
rately, a teaspoon of salt, two table-spoons of brewer's yeast, washed 
free from the bitter properties, {ue Past m. Chap. X.) Bake when 
light, and serve hot, with maple-syrup or sugar an4 cinnamon. 
These may be sweetened if desired. This recipe will make good 
mufl^ baked in rings. 

(tOod Waffles. — ^A pint of new milk, the yolks of four beaten 
eggs, stirred in the milk, and afterwards the whites, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, melted and stirred in, a little salt, one teai^oon of 
soda dissolved in the milk and strained, nearly all the flour, one pint 
of sour cream, and sufficient flour to make the batter as stiff as pound 
cake. Serve as soon as baked. Grease the irons with sweet butter. 
Serve with pulverized loaf-sugar and strong cinnamon ground and 
sifted. 

Amsbioan Raised Waffles. — One pint sweet milk, one heaping 
teacupful of butter, three eggs, a table-spoonftd of thick brewer's 
yeast, one quart of flour, and another teacup of sweet milk, in which 
is dissolved a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda. Let it rise until very 
light, then bake as other waffles. Serve hot with bntter and sugar. 
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. Mbs. W.^8 Muffiks. — One-fonrth of a pound of baiter, a teaspoon- 
fbl of salt, three egg^ one pint of sweet milk. Melt the batter, stir it 
in the milk, beat the eggs, and add them with one qaart of flonr, and 
a heaping table- spoonful of brewer's jeast. Let it rise, then batter 
the rings, heat the griddle, and set the rings on it, dip in the batter, 
bake qaicklj, and serve hot. 

Sally Lnmr. — One pint of sweet milk, batter the size of an 
egg, melted and stirred in the milk, a teaspoonfal of salt, three 
well-beaten eggs, a table-spoon of brewer's yeast, and a qaart of 
floor. Let it rise in the bake pans, bake qaloklj, and serve hot. If 
anj is left, heat it over the next day. 

Gasijc Dbop Oaks. — ^A half pint of rich cream, and a half pint of 
cg^^ beat the yolks and whites separately, add a teaspoonfal of salt, 
and as mach floar as can be beat in with a spoon ; it should be jast 
thick enough to drop from a spoon ; batter pans and drop the cake 
on it ; let it bake hard If the cream is soar, add soda. 

GsNiTiNB BoBro3r Cream Cakes. — Take one quart of sweet new 
milk, from which take three table-spoonfols to moisten four table- 
spoonfuls of sifted flour, and put the remainder on to boil ; separate 
four eggs and beat them as stiff as posdble ; add to the yolks ^ye 
heaping table-spoonfuls of pulverized loaf-sugar ; when the milk is 
boiling hot, stir in first the moistened flour, let it thicken but not boil, 
then stir the whites and yolks together and beat them well, -pour a 
little of the boiled milk in the egg, stir it well, and then mix it in the 
hot milk, let it boil three minutes, then add the grated rind and Juice 
of one lemon, and set it away to cool, then proceed to make the paste ; 
take one pint of sifted flour and one-fourth of a pound of butter, set 
it over hot water until it melts, then add a quart of milk, and stir in 
three-fourths of a pound of flour, let it scald through ; then let it be- 
come cold, beat all the lumps oat, separate and beat twelve eggs, stir 
them in the paste, first the yolks and then the whites ; batter twenty- 
four round tins, fill them not quite half full ; bake thoroughly ; when 
cold, open them a little with a knife and put in the cream ; press the 
edges together and wet them over with egg. These cakes must be 
used the same day they are baked. 

Sweet Milk Gbeddlb Cakes without Egos, No. l.-*Dissolve a 
teaspoonfal of soda in a pint of sweet milk, strain it and add one heap* 
ing teaspoon of salt; idfb with a pint of flour twQ teaspoonftils of 
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cream of tartar, mix the floor in a pint of sweet milk, and atir it well 
to get out all lamps ; then mix in the milk and soda, and bake im- 
mediatelj ; if too thin to suit, add more flonr ; some like thin and 
some thick cakes. 

SouB Milk Gbiddub Oakxs wtthout Egos, No. 2. — One quart 
of sour milk, and one pint of flonr, in which is mixed before Bifting 
two teaspoonfuls of soda; mix the flonr in the milk, beat out all the 
lumps as soon as possible, and bake immediatelj. 

Gbiddlb Oaxss, txbt bigb, No. 8. — One quart of sweet milk, two 
heaping table-spoons of butter, measured before melting; stir in 
the milk a teaspoon of salt, and one of soda ; separate and beat Ave 
eggs and stir in the milk, first the yolks and then the whites; sift 
flour and mix in a part of it two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar ; stir in 
flrst the part without the tartar and afterwards the other ; it will 
take about one pint ; if not thick enough to suit, add more flour. 
Bake immediatelj and serre hot from the griddle. 

Cbxax Gbiddls Oaxxs, No. 4. — One quart sour cream, four 
beaten eggs, one teaspoon of salt, two of soda, and one pint of flour ; 
mix the soda in half the flour, and stir it in last ; bake as soon as 
mixed, and serve immediatelj ; add more flour if not thick enough to 
suit. 

Bablxt Gbiddlb Oakbs. — One teacup of boiled barley, one pint 
of sweet milk, two eggs, a piece of butter the size of a hickoiy-nut, a 
teaspoon of cream of tartar, flour enough to make the cakes into batter, 
and half a teaspoon of soda. 

BicB Gbxddui Oaxbs. — A pint of boiled rice, one quart of sweet 
milk, a teaspoon of salt, two eggs, a half-teaspoon of soda, one of 
cream of tartar and flour, to make them in a batter. 

r 

Indian Hbal Gbttbl Gbiddlb Oakbs. — ^Make a thin gruel with milk 
instead of water, and let it boil until it thickens ; then thin it with sour 
cream, add a teaspoon of salt to a quart of the mixture, and a table* 
spoonfhl of molasses, stir in wheat flour until thick enough to bake 
well, and lastly, a teaspoonful of soda. 

MooK BvoKWBXAT Gakbs. — Scsld a teacup of rice flour in one quart 
of water ; after it thickens, stir in a bowl of Graham flour unbolted, add 
just water suffident to make a batter of right consiatency, atir in a 
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teaqK)on heaping fbll of salt, and two table-spoonfuls of brewer^s or 
half a teaoap of home hop yeast ; let it rise and bake when light. 

Quick Bi7ckwhxat. — Dissolve in a qnart of water two teaspoonfols 
of soda, add salt and enough flonr to make a batter ; just before bak- 
ing, stir in a teaspoonftd of tartaric acid, dissolved in a teaoap of hot 
water ; bake inmiediately and serve as soon as baked, or they will 
taste of soda, which spoils them. 

Baisxd Buckwheat Oaxes, No. 1. — ^Warm a qnart of water, and 
stir in a table-spoonM of molasses, and a teaspoonf ul of salt ; mix in 
enough bndcwheat flonr to make a batter, and stir in a table-spoonful 
of brewer's or two of hop yeast ; let it rise ; if it remains all night and 
becomes sour, add soda. 

Bajskd BuoKwnxAT Cakes, No. 2. — Soak enough dry bread to fill 
a pint bowl, make a batter with one quart of warm water, two even 
table-spoonfuls of molasses to make them brown, and enough buck- 
wheat to make a thin batter ; beat out all the lumps from the bread, 
odd salt and a table-spoonful of brewer's or two of hop yeast, and let 
it stand all night ; if it sours, add soda. 

Indian Meal Geiddlb Cakes without Milk. — One and a half cof- 
fee-cups of Indian meal stirred into two and a half coffee-cups of boiling 
water ; beat thoroughly ; Indian meal cakes need long beating. Add 
two cups of cold water, one and a half cups of sifted flour, two table- 
spoons of melted butter, a salt-spoon of salt White meal is the 
best. 

GsAHAX Gbiddlb Caxes. — ^Make a batter with one quart of sweet 
milk, the whites of four and yolks of two eggs, separated and beat 
very light, a little salt and two table-spoons of molasses. 

JoumreT OB Johnny Cake, No. 1.— Four coffee-cups sour milk, two 
coffee-cups of Indian meal, three eggs, salt, and an even table-spoon of 
soda, dissolved and strained ; beat the whole twenty minutes ; unless 
wen beat, it will not be light. 

Johnny Cake, No. 2. — ^Boil a pint of sweet milk, pour it on one 
and a half cup of Indian meal, and beat fifteen minutes ; add salt, half 
a cup of sour milk, one beaten egg, a table-spoon of butter, or two 
of cream, a teaspoon of soda, and a table-spoon of flour, beat well 
together. Thia cake is best baked in a spider, on the stove ; when 
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brownad on the bottom, torn it into another spider, or finish on tha 
griddle. 

ICbs. W.'b Supebiob Fbiiu> Cakes. — One pint of water, one quart 
of flour, and two table-apoons of brewer's yeast ; knead the dough 
until it cleaves from the hand, and set it in a warm place until quite 
light, which should be, if the yeast is perfect, within twenty minutes ; 
when sufficiently light, mix three well-beaten eggs with a coffee-cup 
of good sugar, beat well until the sugar is dissolyed ; work into the 
dough half a coffee-cup of butter, and when weU incorporated with the 
dough, add the egg and sugar, working the dough untU the ingredients 
are mixed erenly through the whole ; put it back in the pan, cover it 
warm, and let it rise again ; when quite light roU the dough lightly, 
cut the cakes with a ring shaped jumble cutter, and fry in hot lard a 
light brown; they should be used fresh ; lard may be substituted in 
place of the butter, by uMng a trifle less and adding a teaspoon of salt ; 
should the yeast be very bitter, wash twice the quantity in a quart of 
cold water ; let it settle and drain off the water, and afterward measure 
of the thick part of the yeasty two table-spoonfnis. 

Composition Cake. — Work together until light, three-fourths of a 
pound of butter with one and a fourth pounds of nice sugar, add four 
well-beaten eggs, half a pint of milk, one wine-glass of wine, one and 
three-fourths pounds of flour, one nutmeg, one pound of nusins, one- 
half pint of cream, and one teaspoon of saleratus; more fruit may be 
used if desired ; wh«i no cream can be had, use a pint of milk, and a 
teaspoonful more of butter. This will make three cakes. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONFECTIONERIES, CBEAMB, ETa 

Lemon Puffs. — One pound of pulrerized loaf-sugar beat in the 
yolks of four eggs; add one table-spoonful extra for every spoonful of 
flavoring ; beat the yolks and sugar as stiff as possible ; then add the 
whites beat to a stiff froth ; beat well, flavor with lemon-juice, and 
extract of the peel or citric acid, and extract of lemon ; drop on but- 
tered papers in small cakes, and bake quickly without browning; 
leave the pufls on the paper until entirely cold. 

OoooA Caxbs. — One pound of pulverized loaf-sugar mixed in one 
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pound of the wlute part grat«d of oocoannt ; beat six eggs stiff, and 
mix tbem with the sugar and ooooa ; if there is more than enongh of 
the egg to just wet them, do not use the whole ; there should be 
merely sufficient to dampen the cakes thoroughly ; bake on paper 
without browning, in a moderate oven ; leave them on the paper until 
entirely cold. 

Maocaboons. — One pound of blanched sweet almonds, ana a 
handful of bitter ; pound them in a glass mortar with rose-water, to 
prevent tlieir oiling ; beat to a stiff froth the whites of four eggs, stir 
into them one pound of powdered loaf-sugar, and then mix in gradu- 
ally the almonds ; drop them on buttered paper, sift over them some 
sugar, and bake quickly without browning ; leave them on the paper 
tmtil cold. 

To Pbepabb STBiTPsroB Candies. — Confectioners purify the purest 
sugar. Dissolve two pounds of loaf-sugar in a pint of cold water, add 
the white of an egg, and beat the mixture well ; when it boils up take 
it from the fire, and remove the scum ; put it again on the fire, and 
when it boils up, throw in a little cold water ; again take it off, and 
remove the scum ; continue this until no scum rises ; it will take but 
a few drops of water each time. 

Stsbkoth of Stbups. — ^It is ascertained by experiments, that two 
pounds of sugar to a pint of water, is the proper strength for syrups ; 
to prevent their working or candying. Of course the Juice of fruit is 
to be taken into account in this rule ; juicy fruit would need no 
water. 

CAimTiNo Steups. — After the syrup is clarified, which is known 
by a thin skin appearing on the surface, strain it ; then put it again 
on the fire, boil slowly, trying it often, by taking a little between the 
thumb and finger ; if in opening them a short thread forms, and 
quickly breaks, it is said the syrup has reached the strength of the 
little thread ; if a longer thread of greater strength forms, it is called 
the " great thread ; ^* it is said then to have reached the first degree. 
The second degree is called the pearl, it is obtained by farther boiling; 
in this the thread will bear being drawn as far as the thumb and 
finger can stretch ; this makes candied sugar. By farther boiling we 
obtain the blow ; this is known by dipping a skinmier with holes in 
the syrup ; if it blubbers when blown, this degree is obtained ; this 
is used in candying fruit ; this is called the third degree ; the fourth 
is the feather ; it has more blubbers and the sugar flies off in flakes in 
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tosaiDg Uie skimmer qnickly. The fifth is the ball ; this allows the 
tjrup^B being made into balls, by dipping the thumb and finger into 
cold water, and rolling it quickly. The sixth is the crack ; it will 
not stick to the fingers, and cracks when cold ; this is proper for can- 
dies made at home, and is usually known by dropping it in eM. 
water. The seventh and last degree, is called the '< carmel ; '^ this 
makes a beautiful ornamental oovering for sweetmeats. After this 
it will bum. Oonfeotioners uae cream of tartar also to dear thw 
syrups. The rule is half an ounce to every five pounds ; both sugar 
and cream of tartar is dissolyed in one pint of water; when it boils 
skim off all that rises. Too much cream of tartar makes the candy 
crumble. 

To Cakdt Plttvb, Apbicots, no. — ^Boil the fruits in syrup, then 
dry them on the stove, or before a fire ; the syrup must then be boiled 
to a candy height, the fruit dipped in it and again dried before the 
fire or in a slow oven ; continue to dip the fruit until candied, then 
pack it in boxes and keep it dry ; sometimes once dipping is sufficients 
English method. 

Fbinoh If kthod or Oandtino Grbxn Gagxb, Apbioots, xto. — ^The 
fruit must previously have been nicely preserved in syrup ; provide 
two square boxes, one made of tin, about twelve inches long, and eight 
inches wide, and three or four inches decip ; at one comer of this box 
there must be a hole and pipe through which the overflowing of the 
symp may pass off, but which must be corked up while the frait is 
in the oven ; the other box must be made entirely of wire, and some- 
what smaller than the first ; to this last there must also be a cover ; 
the fmit which is to be candied, is placed in layers, one above an- 
other, on wire frames, and when the wire box is completely filled, the 
cover must be put on to keep the fruit in place; the box is then placed 
within the tin box, the cover shut closely, and both set in a moderately 
heated oven. 

Candying is produced by boiling symp to the little blow, (sm 
Stbttps ;) boil a pint of syrup to this degree ; as it cools, candy will 
form on the surface, which must be skimmed off and poured in among 
the layers of fruit, after it is placed in the wire box; when the whole 
syrup is thus used, the box containing the frait must be covered 
closely and be put into the oven, and suffered to remain there for twelve 
hours ; when taken out, the wire case must be so placed as to allow 
all the symp which has not candied to pass away ; as soon as the 
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moutnre difiappeara, the fruit must be taken ont with great care and 
pat into tin boxes to be kept dry until wanted. 

To Makb MoLJLflSBS Oabdt. — ^Boil a quart of molasaes alowly, until 
it reaches the sixth degree called the crack ; this is known by drop- 
ping some of the candy in cold water ; if it breaks brittle it is done ; 
batter immediately some flat pans, poor out the candy, and set it to 
cool ; when nearly cool, take it from the pans and stretch it until 
white ; if the molasses is impure, skim it when it first boils ; a piece 
of alum as large as a filbert, will make it more brittle. If desired 
it can be flavored, mixed with nuts or pop com. 

Pop GoBir Bxixa. — ^Boil honey, maple, or other sugar to the great 
thread ; pop corn and stick the com together in balls with the candy. 

Mapue SuoAJt Gjlnbt. — ^Take five pounds of sugar and half an ounce 
of cream of tartar; break the sugar and add two tumblers of water; 
when the syrap boils up throw in a little water and take it from the 
fire, and skim it ; continue to do this while any impurities rise, then boil 
slowly without stirring until it reaches the sixth degree or crack; 
drop a little in cold water often, to be able to decide when it is boiled 
sufficiently; have the pans ready buttered, pour but little in each 
pan, cool speedily by setting the pans on ice or floating in water, and 
stretch the candy as soon as it can be handled ; if not stretched very 
warm, it cannot be worked, as it is very brittle. Pull it back and 
forth with the hands, or throw it over a stretcher until it is as white 
as possible, then twist it in small strings and break it into sticks. 
This candy requires great care to make and not have it grain, but h 
as good as any confectioner^s when properly made. 

Tafft. — ^Three pounds of sugar dissolved in a pint of water, in 
which half a teaspoon of citric acid has been dissolved ; remove the 
scum as fast as it rises. Boil until it wiU crack when dropped in cold 
water ; remove from the fire, and add the juice of three lemons or four 
oranges. Mix it well and boil very gently, until it is as hard as be- 
fore the lemon was added ; pour it in square buttered pans. It 
should be about an eighth of an inch thick when cold. Before it 
hardens mark it off neatly in small blocks that it may break regu- 
larly. 

Lemost Dbops. — ^Boil clarified syrap to the sixth degree, flavor 
with lemon, and drop the candy in small drops on buttered paper, 
and let it remain on the paper until cold. 

9 
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CoHFiTS. — ^These are made by dropping cassia buds or coriander 
seeds in symp, and then rolling them lightly in flour, shaking them 
in a sieve, letting them dry, and again repeating the process until 
they are aa large as desired. 

6i7GAB Hbasts ob otheb Yasot CA2n>T. — Boil syrup to the 
seventh degree, flavor to suit, and pour it evenly in moulds the 
shapes desired. The moulds should be buttered with fresh butter, aa 
the salt will not taste well in the candies. 

Job Cbbah Candy. — ^Five pounds of loaf sugar, half an ounce of 
cream of tartar, and one pint of water ; boil over hot water until the 
syrup is reduced to the sixth degree. When it cracks, take it from 
the fire, let it become half cold, and add the flavoxing, which should 
be the same as for ice cream ; butter a platter, and cool quickly ; work 
it as soon as it can be handled without burning the hands ; it cannot 
be made in the summer. 

SuGAB E1S8B8 TO makb qtticklt, No. 1. — ^Bcat the whites of four 
eggs stiff, flavor with vanilla; lay sheets of white paper on a board, 
beat gradually one pound of powdered loaf-sugar in the egg, and drop 
theni in small half egg shaped piles on the paper, dry them in a 
moderate oven without browning ; lay the board on bricks that it 
may not scorch ; pine boards will not do. When stiff, take them up 
with a knife and lay the two together, making them egg-shaped. 

Ejbses vxbt nicb iCADX BT LONG BEATING, No. 2. — ^The whites of 
eight eggs beat stiff, and one pound of pure pulverixed loaf-sugar, and 
flavoring to suit the taste. Beat the sugar in by the teaspoonfnl ; after 
adding the sugar, beat half an hour. The kisses to be light and 
crisp should be beat at least one hour ; the longer the egg and sugar 
are beat, after all the sugar is in, the better ; bake as directed above. 

Obangx, Cocoa, ob Pinb Apple Eissxs. — ^Make kisses by the last 
rule ; when cool scoop out the centre, and fill them with orange, 
grated cocoa, or pine apple ; wet the edges with some of the sugar, 
and place them together, so that the edges will adhere. 

Btbawbebbt Mxbingues. — ^Pour over a pound of fine powdered 
loaf-sugar the Juice of strawberries, until it is all colored. Beat the 
whites of four eggs stiff, and work a pound and an eighth of sugar into 
them ; bake, or rather dry them, in a moderate oven, on paper spread 
on boards, which contain no gum or si^, raised on bride When 
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done, lift them with a knife and place them together ; thej shonld be 
BB nnifonn in size and form as possible. 

Lemon Cakes. — Bab the rinds of fonr lemons with lump sugar, 
then powder it. To everT* pound of sugar, allow the whites of four 
"beaten eggs ; mix the sugar, after it is powdered, with the eggs, a 
teaspoonf nl at a time ; add a table-spoonful of the juice of the lemon ; 
bake on papers spread on boards, until dry ; then place the bottoms 
together, and keep them in a dry place. 

JsLLT KiBsxs. — ^Make kisses as described before; after they are 
cold fill the cavities with jelly formed with isinglass, flavored to suit 
the taste, then place the cakes together. 

Panoy Jxllibb fob Pabiixs. — ^Dissolve one ounce of shred isin- 
glass in as little water as possible ; mix it with strawberry syrup, or 
any other fruit syrup, and strain it into moulds; set it on ice if 
made in the summer, or in a cool place for winter ; a pyramid is 
beautiful on a table. 

ft 

Tbozes Jellt. — Freeze calves-foot jeUy in the same manner as 
ioe cream ; it will not mould but looks beautifully. See Calves-foot 
Jellt. 

To MAKE A Pybamid OF KissES. — Make a pasteboard frame, and 
stick the kisses together as fast as they come from the'oven ; as soon 
as cold, or just before using, remove the form carefully. . 

loB Cbeam. — ^The freezer must be free from rust. It will take a 
peck of coarse salt to freeze two gallons. The ice must be pounded 
fine, mixed with salt and packed around the freezer, which must 
stand in a tub; the brine should be saved, and allowed to dry by 
evaporation, or be thrown in the garden where needed. It is also 
useful to throw on pavement to destroy the grass between the bricks. 
The freezer should be turned half round and back, until the whole is 
so nearly frozen as to remain stiff. Cut the cream every ten minutes 
from the sides of the freezer with a long thin shovel made of wood ; 
if a knife is used, the tin is scratched, and the scrapings mixed with 
the cream ; beat it well every time the cream is cut. If lemon or 
the juice of any acid fruit is added, it should be at the last cutting, 
as the cream will sour if it is put in before freezing. If it is to be 
moulded, put it in the moulds just before it becomes solid, pack it 
tight, and cover the moulds in ice and salt. When the cream ia 
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■olid, coyer the freezer vith ice and salt until wanted ; if there is 
an ice-honae, it will keep an j length of time. Great care must be 
taken, when opening the freezer, not to drop an j of the brine in 
it, aa thia wonld rain it entirely ; when to be taken ont for the table, 
wrap two or three towels around the freezer dipped in boiling 
water, or dip the freezer in and ont a kettle of hot water quick- 
ly once or twice, and turn it on a platter. The futer the ice 
melts, the sooner the cream will freeze. In summer twenty minutes 
will be long enough after the freezer is packed ; in winter it takes 
longer. With the old-£EMhioned freezers there is much more ice re- 
quired than with the new patents. It would be economj to buy one 
of the new s^le if much cream ia fh>zen in the family. 

Ici Gbiaic, Ko. 1.— Boll two quarts of milk ; thicken with throe 
table-spoonfrils of arrowroot, and, when cool, add one pound of pow<* 
dered sugar, and the whites of eight eggs well beaten ; ^flavor with 
vanilla, or lemon, or both. 

SuFBBioB lov Obbav, No. 2. — ^Takc three quarts of very rich 
cream, it must if possible all be of the same age, and perfectly sweet; 
beat it until it is as stiff as possible; the easiest way to do it is in a 
amall churn. Boil two quarta of morning's milk over water, thicken 
with wheat flour to the consistency of thin cream, cook thorou^y ; 
add one and a quarter pound of powdered loaf-sugar, lemon and 
vaiulla, mixed or aeparate, as desired; strain this through a hair 
sieve, and mix it with the beaten cream. Mix thoroughly, then 
taate it ; if too sweet to suit, add more milk or cream ; if not 
sweet enough, more sugar. It ahould be much sweeter than would 
relish before freezing; it loses both flavoring and sweetness in 
freezing. Be carefbl not to beat the cream to butter, some cowa* 
milk churns in a short lame. This rale makes from eight to ten 
quarts, according to the lightness of the cream. If the cream is thin 
increafle the quantity. 

los Cbxjlk without Obbaic, No. 8. — ^Take new milk, scald half 
of it, and thicken it with flour ; let it boil until all the raw taste of the 
flour disappears, and the whole is smooth and aa thick as the thickest 
cream ; stir it while hot in the other part of the milk, little by little ; 
flavor with lemon and vanilla, half and half; sweeten very sweet, and 
strain the whole through a sieve. The milk should be boiled over 
water for fear of scorching, and the flour thoroughly cooked in it. 
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or it wiU be very poor. If this is made properl j, it will be taken for 
ricli cream ; it freezes very smootbljr. 

Fbozzk CnsTABD. — ^Prepare a nice boiled custard and freeze as 
ice cream ; call it frozen costard, not ice cream. 

Quick Icb Osbaii, No. 4. — ^Take a pint of riob sweet cream, 
sweeten verj sweet, and flavor as relished with vanilla, lemon, or 
bitter almonds, ver^r strong ; beat the whole to a froth, and stir into 
it sufficient light dry snow to make it stiff, and serve immediately. 

Mbs. A.*s Igb Obbam. — ^Two quarts of new milk, two quarts of 
sweet cream, one quart of pulverized loaf sugar, four eggs, one table- 
spoonful of vanilla, two teaspoonfuls of bitter almonds, and two table- 
flpoonfbls of wheat flour. Boil one quart of the milk, mix the flour 
in half a pint of cold milk, and add it to that boiling ; stir constantly 
nntil well cooked, then thin the thickened milk with half a pint cf 
cold milk ; beat the eggs as light as possible without separating, stir 
into them half a pint of cold milk, beat the eggs and milk well to- 
gether, and add them to the thickened milk ; beat the thickened milk 
and egg briskly three minutes, add the remainder of the mUk and the 
sugar; when the sugar is dissolved, strain the custard through a fine 
sieve, and when cool add the extracts. Beat the cream until light 
and add it to the other ingredients after they are in the freezer ; this 
is an excellent rule. Freeze as usual ; if patent freezers are used, 
the cream will not require beating. 

Ck>nrss Gbsak. — ^Take very rich cream, beat it well, and sweeten 
very sweet with powdered loaf-sugar. Prepare in the best manner 
a decoction of very strong coffee ; it must be very clear ; stir sufficient 
into the cream to flavor it highly and freeze ; it will be a darkish 
color, but is highly esteemed by gentlemen. 

Chocolate Obxax. — ^This is made as above, using the chocolate 
instead of coffee. 

BeJlSdy Cbeam, a Dxsssrt 07 1818. — ^Heat one quart of good 
sweet cream from the previous night's milking, boiling hot; have 
ready three thoroughly beaten eggs, take the cream fhmi the fire and 
stir in the eggs. Dissolve loaf-sugar to suit the taste in half a pint of 
Prench brandy ; when cold stir in the brandy and sugar, beat weU, 
and serve in glasses. It is proper for either dinner or evening parties. 
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OsANax lex Obbam. — ^FiU the freezer nearly full of rich cream, 
well beat and sweetened ; do not flavor with any thing bat orange 
peeL This can best be obtained by rubbing Imnp sugar on the out- 
side of the oranges, and extracting from them the oil of the skin. 
When the cream is nearly congealed, add as much juice from oranges 
strained and sweetened as desired; mix it well, and let the whole 
freeze. 

SnuwBXBBT Ice Cbeau. — Pine apple, raspberry, cherry, or any 
other Jaice,or syrup, can be used in the same manner, if not too acid. 

Fbozxn Fbxtit. — ^Mash any fruit and freeze it; serre with ice 
cream ; oranges are superior. 

Fbuit Icx. — ^Make an ade of any fruit as you would lemonade, but 
much richer, and freeze it. It is very excellent. This can be pre- 
pared from syrups, if they are made fh>m the fruits ; many pre- 
servers make syrups from extracts. 

Fbxnoh Method of Icrao Oakx. — ^Eight ounces of fine loaf-sugar 
beat in a mortar, with four spoonfuls of rose water, the jaice of a 
lemon, and the whites of two eggs beaten stiff and strained. Beat 
the ingredients well together, and cover the cake, when half cold, 
with a paste brush ; set it in a cool oven to dry the icijig. It will 
become solid in one hour. 

Common Icing. — ^Beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth, 
until they wiU remain on an inverted plate ; beat into them, one table- 
spoonful at a time, twelve heaping table-spoonfuls of fine sugar, and 
one of powdered starch ; the sugar and starch should be passed through 
a sieve made of bolting doth, and by heaping is meant as much as can 
possibly be made to lie on a spoon without packing ; if desired, flavor 
with lemon juice, a little extract of lemon, vanilla, bitter almond, or, 
if desired to color it, add a little juice from the strawberry or any other 
fruit. Allow three eggs for two common sized cakes ; spread evenly 
with a knife dipped in cold water and shook, that no water con mix 
with the frosting. It is not considered genteel now to ornament with 
colored candies ; the only kinds of candies now tolerated are the fine 
French sorts of fruits, birds, etc. Always spread frosting on cake 
when partly cold, and set it in the sun by the window to dry. It will 
take longer than in the oven, but it is often scorched, and for that 
reason it is better to avoid it if possible ; if frosting is left, drop it on 
papers and bake it. 
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To Prepabe Oaxe fob Fbobtino. — ^Tam it upside down, if very 
large, on a whitewood board ; dredge it all over with flour, let it 
remain on fifteen minates, then wipe it off. This removes the grease, 
and makes the frosting adhere better ; commence by pouring a quantity 
on the centre of the cake, dip a knife in cold water, smooth it down, 
and let it dry. 

Conteotionbbs* Ioiko. — ^To every egg beaten stiff allow four 
•ounces of fine powdered loaf-sugar, powder as much gum-arabic as 
will lie on a shilling in a teaspoonful of rose water, or any other 
light-colored extract, or lemon juice. We prefer the latter, as it 
makes the icing more adhesive. Strain the eggs to remove the 
stringy substance in them, beat until they will remain on an inverted 
plate, and then stir in gradually the sugar, gum-arabic, and lemon 
juice ; ice as already described. When the cake is to be ornamented 
with the icing in wreaths, dissolve gum-tragacanth, and stir a little 
in the frosting. Pick the gum dean, and wash it; allow a quarter of 
an ounce to a gill of boiling water, if wanted for inmiediate use ; it 
takes some time to dissolve. The icing can be made into forms by 
moulding, or can be put on with a small syringe. The ornamental 
icing is not put on until the covering of the cake is nearly dry. 

Lemon Maoaboons. — ^Rub oE the rind from a large fine 'lemon on 
lumps of loaf-sugar ; roll the sugar, and add enough of powdered loaf- 
sugar to make a quarter of a pound. Then strain the lemon juice 
through a str^er. Beat light four eggs, stir the sugar in the eggs, 
and beat well. Then add the lemon juice, and three large heaping 
table-spoonfuls of flour ; mix the whole thoroughly. It must be thick 
enough to form into balls ; if not, add flour until it will. Moisten 
your hands with cold water, and form the paste into balls tbe size of 
a plum ; lay them on buttered papers and bake without browning. 
Ton will be obliged to try one, to see if it is done. As soon as done, 
remove them from the paper with a knife. 

Obange Maoaboons. — ^Make in the same manner, using the rind 
of half an orange, and the juice of one. 

YAinLLA Maoaboonb. — Boil just as little milk over water in a 
small vessel as will cover a vaniUa bean, and mix it with the egg. 
Make as Lemon Maoaboons. 

Almond Maoaboons can be made in the same manner, making balls 
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instead of cakes. OoMmnnt cui alio b« used in 
indeed can anj nnt, 

Pop-OoBB Cak». — ^Prepare tbe eggs and sugar i 
aroona, and bake wiUkont browning ; the balls mi 
thanplnma. 

WEST INDIA SWEETHEATS. 
PiNmiPtxs. Thb but Wat or pamsaxrvta, wm 
UT Tin Lkut, No. 1.— Select ripe pineapples entirel 
iahes. Do not break them, or remove the leaves, 
lai^ pot filled with water, and cover tight. I 
enough to nm a splinter tbroDgli them. Take tbea 
let them cool, then peel and out them in round slices 
cores with a round tin tnbe. The sUoes should be 
inch thick. Weigh the fruit, allow the same weight ' 
It shocld be No. 1, OnuruLiTSn. Spread a little 
the jsr or dish which is to contain them. Lay in a li 
a layer of sugar, and so on nntil tlie whole is in. I 
til tbe whole of the sngar is dissolved ; then drain o 
strain it Bet the Jar (it should be glass) in cold i 
uuia until the water boils ; then set it off with the ^ 
was heated. Have the symp on the fire heating, at I 
Jar is heating. Flsee the fruit in the Jar, and les 
water ; then fill up with the sTrnp boiling hot. Bet 
fire agun, nntil the water bcnls. Cork, and paste v 
the Jar, wet with the beaten white of egg, press the 
then pot on another pq>er covered inside and ont wi 
it in a cool place. Tbe Jar shoold be Bmall, es it wil] 
opening, ^lis is as fine as anj India preserved pine 

FiNKUTUs wirnouT OooKiiro, Ho. 3.— Peel very 
cot them in slices, take ont the cores, sod weigh 
a pound of double-reflned loaf-sngar to evety pound ( 
tbe angar evenly over the fruit ; pock it in layers, 
twenty-fonr hours ; then drain off the syrup, and 1 
any impurities rise to the tnrfaoe, skim it constantly, 
tlie fVnit boiling hot ; sesl as directed in PimAPFLS, 1 

Fssan Pittxappix, Hkbiiettoau.t Sialkd, No. 1. 
the fruit in circnlsr pieces, sbont one-third of an i 
these pieces in quarters. Pack them dose in bottles, 
filtered rain-water, so as to come within one inch of tl 
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the oork tightly, and wire it well ; then set the bottles in the water- 
bath, until the frait has heated throngh. The water must be cold 
when the bottles are pnt in the bath. They wiU need to boil abont 
half an hour. HenneticaUy seal the bottles as soon as taken from 
the bath. 

HEBMsnoAXLT-sBAUCD PiNEiLPFLBs 19 TiH OAira^ No. 2.— Prepare 
the frnit as directed in No. 1. Fill the cans as fnll as thej can be 
packed, as the fmit would natorallj lie. Add to each can a half- 
pound of loaf-sugar and a gill of water. Bolder on the coyers, and 
let them remain in the bath nntil the air is all exhausted, which will 
be in abont half an honr after the fruit boils. Then solder up the 
small hole left in the can to let out the air. Mark the cans and set 
them away. If the ends of the cans are not drawn in, there is some im- 
perfection ; either the air was not exhausted, or the can is imperfect. 

FiNBAFPLB Jellt. — ^Thls Is sct with isinglass. To every quart 
of syrup allow one ounce of shred isinglass. To mske the S3rrup, 
allow to a pint of Juice a pound of the best loaf-sugar. 

PiirEAppLE Maemalads. — ^To every pound of grated pineapple 
allow a pound of double-refined loaf-sugar. Boil until thick ; then 
pack in tumblers, and paste over them papers wet with the beaten 
whites of eggs. Keep in a dry cool place until wanted. 

To Pbesbevb Gbeeit Gikobb, No. 1. — Scrape the root clean, weigh 
it^ and allow the same weight in loaf-sugar that there b of ginger. 
Boil the ginger until it can be pierced with a splinter. To every 
pound of sugar allow half a pint of water, and half a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. Boil the syrup over boiling water, remove all the 
scum, and scald the ginger in the syrup. As soon as it becomes boiling 
hot, put it in bottles, and seal it with paper wet in the beaten whites 
of eggs. 

Pbbssbved GsEBir GnroBB, No. 2. — ^Prepare as above the ginger 
and syrup. Boil in the syrup one lemon peel and juice to every 
three pounds of fruit ; allow a pound of sugar for every pint of lemon 
Juice. Strain out all the seeds before putting the lemon in the syrup. 
It can be varied with pineapple or orange. 

Obangs Mabmaladb. — Strain the Juice, and rub the pulp through 
a wire sieve ; add to every pound a pound of loaf-sugar. Boil until 
adid ; try it often, to know when it is sufficiently cooked. When 
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done, put it in tnmblen, and paste papers oyer them with the whites 
of eggs. Keep it in a cool place. 

Amxbioah Oitbon.— Pare ripe citron melons, and cut them in anj 
form desired; small half-moon-shaped pieces will cut to the most 
advantage from a melon. They should be about half an inch thick, 
before boiling. Boil in soda water until tender ; when a straw will 
pass through them, skim them out, and lay them in weak alum water. 
Let them remain three or four hours; then throw them in cold 
water for another hour. Dissolve a tablespoonful of citric acid in a 
quart of water ; lay in the citron. There should be just enough water to 
cover them. The next morning take them from the acid water, meas- 
ure the water, and allow, for a quart, four pounds of sugar, and the 
same weight of citron, weighed after boiling, etc. Or weigh the citron, 
and allow the same weight of sugar and a pint of acid water, for every 
two pounds. Boil the syrup, and remove the scum. When it is clear, 
put in the citron, and let it remain until the sugar has penetrated it 
thoroughly ; then pack it in jars. Boil the syrup until it will make 
a thread between the thumb and finger, (see Stbup,) and pour it in 
the Jars. If you have ginger sweetmeats, put two or three bits in 
each jar ; if not, flavor with extract of ginger. Add to each quart jar 
a table-spoonful of strong extract of lemon-peel, and seal the jars, as 
soon as filled, with paper wet in egg. Keep cool and dry. 

Gbben Tomatoes to besemble India Sweetmeats. — Take small 
plum or pear-shaped tomatoes, when perfectly green. Weigh them. 
Allow a pound of loaf-sugar to one of fruit ; add the juice of one 
lemon, and enough water with the juice, to allow a pint of fluid to 
every two pounds of sugar. Put in a preserving kettle the lemon- 
peel and pulp, chopped fine, but not the seeds, and a handful of ginger 
root; boil these until the water is highly flavored. Then, while liot, 
throw in a handfhl of peach leaves. Let it remain in the kettle, if a 
porcelain one, until morning ; if brass, pour it into an earthen dish. The 
next morning stridn the water ; pick out the lemon and ginger, and 
throw it back in the water. line the kettle with grape leaves, and 
lay in the tomatoes ; cover with leaves, and add another layer, until the 
whole are in. Then pour over them hot, but not boiling water. Set 
the kettle where it will heat gradually ; when hot, but before the fruit 
breaks, take it from the fire. Let them cool, and heat again and again 
until green. The best way to heat them is over hot water. Then 
strain the water containing lemon and ginger, and if not highly flavor- 
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ed, boil it again before straining. There should be a pint of water to 
everj four pounds of sugar. If too much, boil it away. After it is 
strained, mix the sugar and lemon juice with it. Let it boil up and 
skim it. Then remove the tomatoes from the grape leaves ; wash them, 
and roll in a towel gentlj without breaking. Prick them two or three 
times with a coarse needle. Cool the syrup, and put them in ; set the 
kettle over water ; let them simmer until the sagar has penetrated 
them. Bemove the kettle, let them remain overnight in the syrnp. 
In the latter part of the forenoon put them over again. Let them 
nearly boil, take them off the fire, and set them on hot water an 
hour. Then skim them out. Boil and skim the syrup; when no 
scum arises, put them back ; let them boil up, and put them in the 
jars. Cover with paper wet with egg. If you have preserved ginger 
or ginger root, and a strong extract of lemon, put the peach-leaves 
in water, and scald them. Pour the water on the tomatoes hot ; let 
them remsdn over a kettle of water an hour. Then put them in the 
grape-leaves, as directed. Heat the sugar and lemon juice over water. 
Blanch a dozen peach-pits to every jar ; lay them in the syrup. Cook 
the tomatoes in the syrup, as directed ; cut up the ginger, and put it 
in the jars, and add a table-spoonful, or more, if needed, of lemon ex- 
tract to each jar. The syrup will be much lighter made with extract 
and preserves. Extract of cinnamon would do also, and tartaric or 
citric acid instead of lemon juice. This will be found a beautiful 
sweetmeat resembling the Iin>iA Sweetmeats. 

Pbesebved Citbon ob ITuTHEa MT7fiKMEL0K. — ^Tako melons that 
have a fine spicy flavor, nearly ripe, but before they mellow in the 
least. Cut them in halves ; take out the seeds, and scrape off tho 
outside rough skin. Cut them in quarters, and lay them in weak 
brine all night. The next morning throw them in alum water, for 
an hour. Then pack them in peach leaves, pour boiling water on 
them, and let them get cool. Boil the water again, and pour over 
them. Then boil them in water, strongly spiced with ginger, nutmeg, 
cinnamon, maoe, a very few doves, and a handful of coriander seed. 
The spices must be well balanced, so as not to taste of one more than 
iinother; to give the melon, as near as possible, its own spicy flavor, a 
dozen cloves will be enough for two quarts of water. Prepare a rich 
syrnp. When the melons have become boiling hot in the spice water, 
take them from the fire, apd let them cool in the water. Then simmer 
them in the syrup, until the sugar has penetrated them perfectly. The 
melon will be less apt to break, if simmered over hot water. There 



liionld btt u minj ponnds of nigar u there are of melon, and ft j^t 
of water to eTei7 two pounda of Hngar. Seal np the jars while boiling 
bo^ and keep ia n cool place. 

TassERYXD MnsKinLON, Ko. 2.— Another method is, after soaking 
Id the brine, eto., to boil them with ginger and peach learea, tmtdl 
tender, bnt not m> aa to break ; and afterward in Bfrnp, made aa 
described in No. 1, flavored with ginger and lemon. Seal the jata 
while hot, and there will be verj little danger of fermentation. Soma 
I«reoD8 are veT7 fond of theae kinds of sweetmeats. Tliej are oon- 
Tenlent at the Far 'West, where it is difficult to get ftnit 

PuMPUit Cam. — Saturate aa manj ponnds of angar as jon hare 
prepared of pompldn in lemon Joiee, (dtrio or tartaric acid, if foa 
have DO lemons.) Poar it over the pomkpin, which dionld be cut in 
■nj sb^ie desired. The moat conTenient wonld be roond, cat with 
a canister top, or craoker-ontter ; let it remain twenty-four bonrsi 
Blancha dozen peaoh-pits, orbitt«r almonds, to CTerjponnd of angar. 
Dr^ the pompkin and beat the srnip, pnt In the peach-pits; add 
ibr everj two ponnda eight cloves, a half nntmeg poonded, or a tea- 
Bpoaa of mace rolled, a table-spoonfol of broken ciuuamoD, and a half 
of a vanilla bean. Put in the pumpkin ; let it limmer over water until 
tboronghlf aatorated with the S7mp, and quite tender. Then remove 
it to the Jars, and keep them hot while the sjmip cooks. Boil it mitil 
it will form a thread with 7001 thumb and finger, then pour it on the 
pumpkin, striding it free from everf thing except tbe pits and vanilU 
bean ; seal up while hot, and keep cooL 



CHAPTER Xlir. 



DXBCRIPnOM or rLiSr, rEIPAUATION roa lUIKXT, VABIITira, BTKPiaH, tltt 

Trs plant which produoea tea ia grown in amall plantations by 
nativea, little above the elaaa of peasants. It is a native of China 
and Japan, and belongs, in the Limusan system, to the class and 
order of Monadelphia Polyandria, and, in tiie i^stem of Jussieu, to 
the nataral order of Avrantiaeea. It has since been made into a new 
order called ThMtia, which iuclndea oamellia aud some other plants. 
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It is an evergreen tree or shrub, resembling the myrtle in its leaves 
and general appearance; the flowers, which are not unlike our wild 
rose, though smaller, are white and fragrant. The capsules, which 
contain from one to three white seeds, are soft and green, containing 
oil, which is obtained by crushing, and used generally in China. The 
black and green were once thought to be two distinct species, but 
botanists have decided them to be one, divided into several varieties, 
by cultivation, soil, etc., with only two of which we are familiar; the 
black with broad, and the green with narrow, leaves. The best black 
tea is grown in Tokien and Oauton; the best green in the district of 
Hoey-chow-foo, in a soil of decomposed granite and feldspar, the same 
mineral from which the best porcelain cups are manufactured. 

The finest black tea is manufactured from the youngest leaves^ 
which are gathered at four different periods. The best black brought 
to this market is the Souchong; this tea is quite small, of a greenish 
color when steeped, and the flavor agreeable. 

Ck)ngou is much more imported than the Souchong; the best 
kind is Oampo Oongou ; it has an agreeable flavor, but the poorest 
much resembles Bohea, which is the worst of all black teas. 

The Hysons are the best green teas brought to this market ; when 
good, the flavor is superior, and the infusion a fine green. Pearl 
gunpowder stands first, Imperial gunpowder next, then the varieties 
of Hyson, and, lastly, Hyson skin. These are the best ; but, of course, 
there are many snb-varieties not enumerated. Green tea depends 
more on soil and culture, than stages of picking, and there is a differ- 
ence in the manner of curing, but there is no copper used in drying 
either. The English have endeavored to manufacture teas from other 
leaves, some of which are poisonous, and use copper to give them 
the color of green tea ; it is easy to detect copper, if any exists, in 
the tea by the following method : Steep the tea, and put some into 
water, impregnated with sulphureted hydrogen ; If the tea contains 
copper, it will turn black ; if not, no change will be seen, the in* 
fusion remaining green as before. 

To OnoosB TsA. — Select tea as whole as possible, of agreeable 
odor, and that has not been exposed to the air ; if bought by the 
chest, take out what is needed for present use, and close the chest as 
tightly as possible. 

To Pbepabb Gbssst Tea. — ^There is as much difference in the prep- 
aration of tea as coffee. The best teas can be ruined by steeping, 
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takM jiton, and th« mot mouture hu paswd o^ whiali u generallr 
KoawnpUihed in thre« or foar dkjn. The beui u then gradn&U j dried, 
the prcxMM ooeopjing about three weeks, after which the bosk i» 
•epantted bom the seed bj pawing throngh % milL The fruit is not 
alvaja fermented, bnt the pnlp i« remoired by pawing It mder rollera, 
and tiieparcbmn>tb7 another mill; the aeed ia then winnowed, and, 
after a thorough diTing, to readj for market. 

Vixaraa. — ^ThebestfsthelfMdia, anatlTeof Arabia; thebeanto 
■mailer and romidei than any other. The next to almott ae good, and 
by some preferred, called Old Goranment Jara, a native, aa tta name 
Implies, of Jara. Bio (the poomt in general use) to a native of Rio 

BnowKnia, .un> pKBCBTiira thk Asoma. — Wash coflee, robbing it 
wen with the hands, and rtnae until the water to clear; drainonahdr, 
not wire, rieve, or shake it in a ooane towel, dry alowly without heat 
until free tram moiatare, then spread thinly, and keep it where it to 
JoBt warm, onUl perfectly dry. It to well to wash and dry large quan- 
tities at one time, aa it often hqtpens to be wanted withont sufficient 
notice to dry well before browning. Coffee dried in tbto manner can 
be quickly and thoronglily browned, which to of Qie highest import- 
ance, if a first-rate cnp of ooETee to deeired. 'Wlien the coflbe is a long 
time browniDg, moch raore of the volatile cnl to lost than when quick- 
ly done ; it most also be browned to the oentr^ or much waste ocoors 
from not getting the whole strength of the bean ; when there to mnch 
haste in getting coffee ready to grind, portiy brown it, and break the beao 
in two or three pieces by beating it in a mortar, after which It most 
be finished scorchiiig. When safficientiy ronited, it will be a dark 
chestont ot^or from outside to centre. Before it becomes cold, pnt it 
in a tight vessel ; glass or earthenware is better than metal. A veasel 
can be prepared with bat littie trouble that will answer all pDrposes. 
Procure a thick glass bottie, it must be strong to withstand heat ; get 
a ti{^t-fltting cork, f^ fl-om tar holes, four inches long, pass - '"~ 
wtoe, heated red-hot, thnngh the centre, whittle roand a p 
strong hickory as large as a pipe stem, four inches longer tl 
cork, leave a square piece on one end to form a sort of nnt, [ 
stick tbroogh the cork, the laigest end bdng inside the botUe* 
to corked ; seal over the top with sealing-wax ; if any runs do 
side scrape it oB, as the cork should press the bottle closely ; 
glass to dark, label the bottle. OoSee shonld bo browoed i 
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three times in a week, and no matter how much oftener. It matters 
little hj what mode^this is accomplished, so it be well done, whether 
in a moderately quick oven, spread thinly on iron pans free from mst, 
in a kettle over a brisk fire, constantly stirred, or in a regular roaster ; 
tiie same object will be attained, with care, by eitheri and without, 
most certainly ruined. 

To Stoeb Coffxk. — Co£fee, even before it is browned, may be 
q>oiled by leaving it where it can be affected by unpleasant odors, as 
it very quickly absorbs them ; and yet^ when kept in a dry, sweet place, 
it is constantly improving ; brown sugars, teas, chocolate, spices, herbs, 
in short any strong flavored articles, as well as impurities^ are iiy urious. 

Gbctdiko. — ^Never grind coffee until wanted ; the plan adopted 
by many of grinding for break&st the evening previous is wastefiil. 
It is impossible to cover it in a bowl or cup in such a manner as to 
prevent the escape of the volatile oil, which gives life and flavor to 
the coffee. Oare must be taken to grind it rightly; if too coarse, it 
is wasted, and if too fine, is difficult to settle. Hie mill should be 
set to grind, not fine like flour, or coarse like hominy, but about as 
Indian meal, when ground right for mush. Every housekeeper should 
give this matter personal attention, and not leave it entirely to the 
care of servants. 

McQNo Ain> Bomzro. — ^Allow one heaping tablespoonfnl of ground 
coffee for each person, and one for the boiler. If eggs are plenty 
take half enough to wet the grounds ; if not, add sufficient cold 
water to mix thoroughly ; beat the coffee and egg until it shows 
foam ; egg if used too freely congeals the coffee and retains the 
strength. Scald the boiler, and shake out all the water ; pour on suffi- 
cient boiling water to serve the flrst table, allowing a cup for evaporation 
and waste ; as soon as it boils, stir down the grounds that rise until 
all inclination to boQ over has ceased ; after this boil five minutes hard, 
with the pot closed ; then take it from the fire, and drop a half- 
teaspoonful of cold water, and no more^ in the pot ; let it stand where 
it remains hot, but not boiling, from three to five minutes. Scald the 
urn, or coffee-pot, with boiling water at least five minutes ; throw it 
all out, and fill with coffee from the boiler while hot ; should the 
table um, or pot, be too small to hold all that will be needed for the 
first table, another tin pot should be filled, without spout or air-hole 
in the cover, in which the extra coffee can be kept hot, not boiling. 
When the first coffee is poured of^ fill the boiler again with hot 
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water, and let it boil as before, this will be nearl j as good as the firsts 
and much better than coffee made in the old manner of boUing an 
hour or two before breakfast This rale will be found to make a 
good cup of coffee, strong enough to snit most people ; the whole 
strength of the grounds being nsed, it is best to throw them ont, 
and make an entire new cup every morning, instead of leaving half 
the strength in the boiler until the next day, and then adding half as 
much more to make a tolerable cup of coffee, and in the end using the 
same amount, with an extra strong cup the first, and only a tolerable 
one the next, morning. 

PBOFOBnoNB FOB Ai[ ExiBA. Cup. — ^For an extra cup, take one 
pound before browning of good Mocha coffee for fifteen persons, 
allowing three cups to each and three jfor the pot, or five quarts of 
water; make as above. 

BoiLBD Mdlk to Rbditcb Coffis. — Never weaken coffee by adding 
boiling water, a teaoupfnl will spoil a whole boiler. When the coffee 
is desired with less strength, reduce with hot milk, or cream. Some 
are fond of coffee, but find it disagrees with them ; such persons 
would find the following rule useAil : Fill the cup two-thirds full of 
milk boiling hot, sugar to the taste, and half the space left in the cup 
fill with strong coffee. When cream cannot be had, the yolia vf 
eggtt beaten to a froth, and stirred gradually into milk, in the propor- 
tion of three to a pint, is a good substitute ; pour the milk and egg in 
the cup, and stir with a spoon while filling with coffee. 

CoFFSB SiTOAB. — TJse either number one coffee or loaf-sugar; 
always put sugar in first, cream next, and lastly coffee, when filing 
cups at the tea-board. 

To SsBVB CoFFEB.— When served for large companies, where 
every person^s taste cannot be consulted, it is better tliat each suit 
himself to sugar, if not to cream. 

Bemjlbks. — ^Lastly, a good cup of coffee cannot be made from poor 
material. Old Crovernment Java is as economical as any for family 
use, and is also good-flavored ; the older coffee is the better. Rio is 
inferior, and is seldom found at a table where good living is prized ; 
even the steam is offensive to persons accustomed to good Java or 
Mocha. 

Ambbioan Chooozjltb. — ^Procure the best chocolate, grate it, and 
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allow for one quart of water four table-spoons of chocolate; mix free 
from lumps with little water, and boil fifteen minutes. Then add 
one quart of rich milk, let it boil, grate in a salt-spoonful of nut- 
meg, and sweeten to the taste ; add cream at the table. 

GsBMAN Ghooolats. — ^Four large table-spoonfuls of the best choco- 
late grated fine, two quarts rich milk added gradually to the choco- 
late, the whites of four and yolks of two eggs beaten light, but not 
separated ; add one gill of cold milk to the eggs, beat well ; add grad- 
ually a coffee-cup of the chocolate to the milk and egg while hot| 
beating constantly. Take the chocolate from the fire, keep it hot but 
not boiling, and add the egg and milk gradually ; stir constantly, or 
it will curdle; flavor with nutmeg, TamUa, or cinnamon, as desired; 
sugar it to suit the taste. The Crermans use no sugar. The egg is to 
be added just before serring. This makes a very delicious drink. 
Serye in chocolate bowls. 

MooK CttSAM FOB CoFFXB. — ^Heat a quart of new milk ; work to- 
gether a dessert-spoon of sweet butter, with a teaspoon of flour ; thin 
it with a little of the hot mi)k, add the mixture to the milk, and beat 
it constantly for five minutes while boiling ; then remove it from the 
fire, and continue to beat it for five minutes longer ; have ready beat 
the yolks of two fresh eggs very light, and add them to the cream 
while hot; mix well, strain it through a fine sieve, and afterward beat 
it until very light. This is even better than good cream for coffee. 
One of the whites can be used for settling the coffee. 

Coffee-pots and Boilebs. — Scald them every morning after 
breakfast, and dry thoroughly outside and in. Bub the pot with wash- 
leather, if metal 
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CHAPTER I. 

BBEAKTABT BIBHEfl. 

Son BrmB Toabt. — ^Toast nioelj stale bread, and keep it hot in 
the oTen ; have ready a square shallow pan, with one pint of water, 
one teacup of sweet bntter, heated hot without boiling ; nnless the 
butter is quite salt, a little salt should be added, though this is a mat* 
ter of taste. When the breakftst is readj to dikh, dip each slice into 
the graTj, wetting it thoroughly : pour all the grayy that is left in a 
grayj toreen, to serve with the toast. If poured into the dish, as is 
usual, the whole b taken up b j the bottom sUoee, and the remainder 
is too dry. The toast should be sent to the table the last thing ; and the 
grayy-boat or tureen heated by boiling water, so as not to ewA the 
gravy, which ought to be near but not quite boiling hot. 

Ego Toast, No. 1. — Make a nice butter toast as above, with only 
sufficient sauce to dip the bread ; have ready some scambled eggs, (see 
SoAJCBiXD Eeos,) cooked very slightly, spread the egg on the toast, 
and serve while hot ; if the toast stands, the eggs will harden. 

Eao Toast, No. 2. — ^Toast fresh but not new bread quickly, without 
drying; dip each slice in melted not oiled butter; have ready 
eggs poached soft, (tee Poaohxd Eobs,) cut the slices of bread in the 
middle ; lay on each piece of toast an egg without breaking the yolk, 
dust on very little pepper, and pour over each egg a half-teaspoon of 
melted butter ; never allow butter to boil for toasts ; it ruios the 
whole dish. 
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U6i.AS8XsToAST. — ^BoilniceWestlndiiimolflases; remoTe the scam, 
and strain it through a hair jsidve or thin doth strainer ; let it boil ^yo 
minutes slowly with a bit of butter to a pint, as large as half an egg ; 
if the toast is dry and hard, dip it quickly in hot water, and then in 
the molasses ; if fresh, in the molasses only ; if the molasses has 
thickened, so that when not boiling the basin is not as full as when 
put to boil, add sufficient boiling water to make up the deficiency ; 
some molasses thickens rapidly, while other does not. This dish is 
much better than would be supposed ; resembling in taste a buck- 
wheat cake with butter and molasses ; the author well remembers 
enjoying it much when a child. 

OfiSAH Toast. — ^Heat sweet cream over steam until hot, but do not 
allow it to boil ; add a little salt, dip the toast in the cream, and send 
all that remains to the table in a gravy-boat. This toast is delightftd 
when properly made ; but if the cream boils or is cold, or the toast 
soaks or cools, it is insipid. 

Milk Toast, No. 1. — Add to one quart of milk perfectly sweet, a 
bit of butter as large as a small egg, a little salt, and a teaspoon of 
flour stirred free from lumps ; beat the milk, butter, and flour until it 
bolls, dip the toast, and send all the gravy left to the table in a gravy- 
boat. This is a very good toast if well made and served hot 

ISiLK. Toast without Bxttteb, No. 2. — Boil a quart of milk, and 
add to it while boiling, little by little, pork fat, letting the gravy boil a 
few moments each time ; thicken a little with flour after the first fat 
has been added, and stir constantly ; when the milk will not take up 
the &t, there is sufficient in the milk ; add salt to suit the taste. It 
should show no drops of fat on the -surface. Dip the toast and serve 
the gravy as directed in other toasts. When this is made properly, 
no person would know, unless informed, that the milk was not en- 
riched with butter ; this is excellent on baked potatoes also. 

Moox Obsam To\st. — ^Melt in one quart of morning's milk, two 
ounces or one fpH of butter measured without melting, a large tea- 
spoon of flour freed from lumps, and the yolks Of three eggs beaten 
light; beat these ingredients together several minutes; strain the 
cream through a fine hair sieve, and when wanted, heat it slowly, 
beating constantly with a brisk movement ; it must not boil, or it will 
curdle and lose the appearance of cream ; when hot dip the toast ; if 
not sufficiently seasoned by the butter, add salt ; send to the table 
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hot, the oream not taken up bj the toast^ in a e^avy^boat This will 
be foond saperior if properly made. 

SupsBioB Tomato Toast. — Bemove the skin and all the seeds from 
toniatoes, ripe^ hut not overripe; stew them to a paste without scorch- 
ing ; season with butter, and yery little pepper and salt ; toast fresh 
but not new bread quickly, without drying ; dip the slices in hot 
water, in which yery little butter is melted, spread each slice of toast 
with tomato, laying it two slices thick on the platter ; before sending 
to the table out the slices through, that each may haye a top and bot^ 
tom piece, serying each with two half-slices, otherwise, tiie caryer 
will endeayor to lift one slioe for each, aud mangle the remidnder. 

Dbt Toast. — Toast nice fresh-sliced bread oyer hot coal, and send 
to the table as required, during breakfast. 

Dip Toast. — ^Toast bread ; as fast as toasted, dip it in boiling water 
quickly, and spread it with sweet butter ; stand it in the oyen until 
aU is ready ; it should haye plenty of butter. 

Dbt Butteb Toast. — ^Toast fresh-sliced bread by a bright fire, 
without drying, spread each slice after it is toasted with plenty of 
sweet butter, and set it in the oyen until all is ready. 

Indian, Graham bread, or crackers, can be toasted and seryed with 
any of the aboye sauces. 

Fbied Potatoes are a nice breakfast dish, also warmed in cream ; 
broiled and buttered, baked, or made into balls and browned. {See 
Potatoes.) 

Gbiddle Caxbs are also not only nice, but proper for breakfasts. 
(See Gbiddlr Oakes, also Ooftbb and Plain Fbied Cakes.) Dried 
beef, cooked nicely as already directed ; soup meats, etc. ; fricassee ; 
cold fowls warmed oyer ; cutlets of any meats ; in short, any meats 
quickly cooked, and not too troublesome, are proper for breakfasts ; 
but in many families coals cannot be obtained for broiling without 
great waste in the morning. Oharcoal is the most economical coal 
for early broiling ; green com cokes, egg plant, parsnip fritters, sal- 
sify toast or fritters, among yegetables, are perhaps more in place at 
breakfast than at any other meal ; also ood and oyster toast. 

Codfish Toast. — ^Fresben nicely picked-up codfish, by laying it 
in water all night ; add, if you haye it, sweet cream and an egg, and 
heat it boiling hot ; pour it oyer toast, or make a grayy of water and 
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bntter; beat up two or three eggs, and thicken the gravy without 
allowing it to curdle, and pour it over toast. 

Oystkb Toast. — ^Toast bread nicely, and spread it thinly with but- 
ter ; have ready sufficient oysters to allow to each half-slice six; scald 
them in just enough water to moisten the toast ; add butter and pep- 
per to the taste ; dip the toast in the oysters, and after cutting each 
slice in the middle, lay them regularly on the toast, and dip the 
liquor over them ; it should not be piled up, as the bread disfigures 
the oysters ; serve as soon as possible. If they are to be passed the 
second time, reserve a part of the toast ; cover tight and place the 
dish over steam until required. In the cities of the sea-coast, where 
oysters are plenty and fresh, this is a cheap as well as excellent dish. 

Fbisd Otstebs with Eqo. — Select large oysters ; heat them par- 
tially in their own liquor without allowing them to really boil dry ; 
dredge them with flour ; dip them in beaten egg and bread crumbs, 
(9€e Dry Bread,) and fry brown in butter, without scorching ; or 
make a batter of egg and flour, seasoned with pepper and salt ; dip 
the oysters, and fry a light brown. Where oysters are {)lenty it is 
well to beard them — ^that is, remove the respiratory organs of the 
oyster ; but in the country oysters are too expensive to use bearded. 

Clam Frittbrs. — Make a nice, smooth batter ; dip the clams in 
the batter, and fry in hot lard until brown ; or take the liquor from 
the dams, a little milk, an egg or two, and flour sufficient to make a 
batter that will not fry in bits ; stir in the clams, and drop them one 
by one in hot lard ; when browned on one side, turn them over ; take 
care not to have the lard too hot. Oyster fritters can be made as 
above. 

Eoos in any form are nice for breakfasts, (see Eoos,) omelets in 
particular. 

Oyster Omelets. — AUow for every six large oysters or twelve small 
ones one large egg ; remove the hard part of the oysters, and minoo 
the remainder ; take the yolks of eight and the whites of four eggs, 
beat them until very light, mix in the oysters and a little pepper, and 
beat them thoroughly ; put in a frying-pan a large gill of butter, mea- 
sured before melting, and move it around until melted ; when it boils, 
if the buttermilk rises, skim it and turn in the omelet while boiling ; 
stir it until it begins to stiflen, fry it a light brown ; lift the edge care- 
fully, and slip under a round pointed knife ; be careful not to have it 
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orerdone ; as soon as the underside is a liglit brown, torn it on to a 
hot plate by turning the pan npside down. Omelets nsed always to 
be folded over, bat at the present tune, the best cooks do not advise 
it, thinking it is apt to niake them heavy. Serve immediately. If 
desired brown on the top, hold over it a red-hot shovel, or cover for 
a few minutes with a bake-pan cover, heated very hot ; if tamed while 
frying, they are apt to fall. (For omelet pan, «m Ibon Wabx.) dam 
omelets can be made in the same manner ; also green com, allowing 
to six eggs eighteen ears; add salt; the com should be very young 
and finely grated. 

Asparagus Omxlet. — ^BoH two pounds of tender, fresh-cut aspar- 
agas, in very little water, with a little salt, or, what is better, steam 
it without water until tender ; chop and mash it finely, incorporate 
with it the whites of three and yolks of five well-beaten eggs ; mix 
them thoroughly ; if not salted suflciently, add more ; after these are 
well mixed, so as to form one mass, add two table-spoonfhls of sweet 
cream ; fry as directed above, and serve hot 

MusHBOOM Omxlbt. — lu gathering mushrooms, always examine 
the gills or under part ; if of a pink or flesh color, you may be oertdn 
they are not the poisonous kinds. When young they are roundish 
like a button, the stalks and button white, the test white when 
broken, and the gills beneath livid ; remove the stalks, and rub the 
heads with a very little salt and pure Cayenne ; if not pure, use white 
pepper; stew them with hardly cream or milk sufficient to cover 
them ; stir them constantly with a ither spoon, and as soon as the 
cream boils up take them fixnn the fire, cool and chop them fine. To 
a pint of minced mushroom allow the whites of four and yolks of six 
well-beaten eggs ; mix the mushroom gradually with the egg, and 
beat them well. Fry as directed. (For farther directions in regard 
to frying Omelets, see Oussxt of Eoo.) 

Bbxab Balls are a breakfast dish. (See Dbt Bbbad.) (For 
hashes, which are all breakfast dishes, see Hasqes ; for coffee, see 
OovFBB ; for cream for coffee, see Moox Gbsam.) 

Relishes for breakfast, to eat with meats, are tomatoes, sour pic- 
kles, mustard, and catsups ; for hashes, raw onions for those who do 
not discard them, horseradish, cucumbers, &c. ; for griddle cakes, 
symps and sugar ; for light breakfast, where the coffee is the prin* 
cipal article, plain fried cakes, coffee-cakes, and plain cookiea. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HASHES. 

OosNED Bbev Hash. — The best hash is made from boiled corned beef. 
It should be boiled very tender, and chopped fine when entirely cold. 
The potatoes for hash made of corned beef are the better for being boiled 
in the pot liquor. When taken from the pot, remove the skins from the 
potatoes, and when entirely cold chop them fine. To a coffee-cup of 
chopped meat allow four of chopped potatoes, stir the potatoes 
gradually into the meat, until the whole is mixed. Do this at even- 
ing, and if warm, set the hash in a cool place. In the morning put 
the spider on the fire with a lump of butter as large as the bowl of a 
table-spoon, add a dust of pepper, and if not sufficiently salt, add a 
little ; usually none is needed. When the butter has melted, put the 
hashin the spider, add four table-spoons of water, and stir the whole 
together. After it has become really hot, stir it from the bottom, 
cover a plate over it, and set the spider where it will merely 
stew. This is a moist hash, and preferred by some to dry or browned 
hash. 

Bbownzd Hash of Gobneb Bsev. — ^Heat the hash in akettle, and mix 
through it two table-spoons of sweet butter, add seasoning to suit, add a 
spoonful of water only. Have ready two table-spoons of melted butter 
boiling hot in the spider, turn it up and round, that the butter may touch 
the whole surface of the spider. Put in the hash, press it tightly, and 
keep it cooking gently without burning. Run a knife under it now 
and then, to see that it is not scorching. When browned, place a 
platter over the spider, and turn it out without breaking. It will 
need two persons to dish it ; one to hold the platter firmly on the 
spider, aud the other to turn it out. 

Hash Balls of Corned Beef. — ^Prepare the hash as above, 
omitting the butter ; make it into flat cakes ; heat the griddle and 
grease it with plenty of sweet butter ; brown the balls first on one 
side and then on the other, and serve hot. The fault usually with hash 
is, that there is too much meat for the potatoes. It is not necessary 
that the potatoes should bo boiled in pot liquor, but cold mashed 
potatoes will not make good meat hashes, md poor hashes are very 
poor dishes* , 
10 
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FsisH Bbbt Habhbs. — Chop yery fine tbe meats left ooldf and 
allow one-fifth of beef to four of chopped potatoes ; season to the 
taste ; add more bntter and water than to brown hash, and cook it 
some time ; let it slightly brown, and then disturb it, bringing the 
crisp to the top until quite drj, and mixed tl.rjugh with the crisped 
part. Dish it in a deep dish. Potatoes for fresh meat hashes should 
be boiled in dear water, without the peel. The fat of firesh beef 
should be discarded in hash, it gives a taste of fried tallow to the 
dish. 

Fbbsh Mba.t Hash with Toast. — Some hash cold meat as fine aa 
possible, season it highly, and stow it with batter to put on toast ; but 
this dish would not, in our family, find many admirers. Others mix 
the meat with bread crumbs and brown them. In either case season 
highly. 

PoBE Hash. — ^Boil tender salt pork ; when cold chop it fine, and 
mix one part of the chopped pork with five parts of the potatoes ; 
season to suit ; grease the spider with a bit of the pork, and fry 
brown. Or, chop raw potatoes fine, aud mix six parts of potatoes 
with one of pork ; add salt, and very little pepper, and fry brown« 
Or, prepare the hash as first directed, make it in cakes, and fry them 
brown on both sides. 

PoBK, Pabsnip, Ajm Potato Hash. — Ohop them when cold 
very fine, allowing two parts parsnip to one of potatoes; if the 
vegetables are mashed it is better; add one part of pork to 
four parts of the mixed potato and parsnip; fry brown in small 
cakes. 

PoBX Ain> Parsnip Hash. — ^Boil the parsnips and let them cool ; 
to four parts of parsnip allow one of pork ; make the hash into cakes 
and fry brown. The whole should be chopped very fine. If mashed, 
so much the better. 

Codfish Hash. — ^Put in soak oyemight a teacup of codfish picked 
tip fine. In the morning boil some potatoes nicely, mash and work 
them until very light. Put the fish in the chopping-bowl and 
ichop it fine, after which, before taking it f^om the bowl, mash and 
work it until as fine as possible. Work the potato in little by 
Uttle, working it with the potato-pounder, until five parts of pota- 
to are thoroughly incorporated with the fish. This should be so 
perfectly done^thftt the fi^ can neither be seen nor fel^ in the mouth 
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fleparate from the potato. Season the hash a little richer than for 
maahed potatoes. Put it in the potato-kettle and heat it, constantljr 
stirring. Have batter heated in the spider, press the hash into it 
firmly, and cook it gently; When brown, tnm it out without break- 
ing, and set it in the oven until the coffee is on the table. It is 
better, however, to leave it in the spider, if not scorching, until it is 
served. This is a very different dish from that called by many cod- 
fish hash. Always buy white codfish. 

Codfish Bazxs. — Pick up as fine^ as possible a teacup of nice 
white codfish. Freshen all night, or if wanted for any other meal 
than breakfast, from the morning ; scald it once, and drain off the 
water. Fat it in the chopping-bowl, chop and work it until entirely 
fine ; put it in a basin with water, a bit of butter the size of an egg, 
and two eggs ; beat it thoroughly, and heat it until it thickens, with- 
out boiling. It should, when all is mixed, be about a quart Have 
some potatoes ready prepared and nicely maslied, work the fish and 
potatoes thoroughly together as above, mske it in flat cakes, and 
brown both sides. This is a very nice dish, as all who have tried 
it allow. 
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CHAPTER III. 



EGGS. 



•To SxLEOT Eggs. — There are seversl ways of determining whether 
or not eggs are fresh. If they shake like water, they are not If 
both ends of the egg, when put to the mouth, are of the same tem- 
perature, they are bad ; but if a perceptible difference in the heat is 
perceived, they may be depended upon as good eggs. If eggs swim, 
they are bad ; if they rise nearly to the top, not fresh ; if they sink, 
they are newly laid. Eggs newly hud are the best for the table ; but 
for beating it is better they should have been laid three or four days. 
The eggs of overgrown hens are not as delicate as those of the 
common fowls ; there is as much difference in the eggs as in the flesh 
of the birds. White eggs look much better on the table than brown 
shells. Eggs that are badly stained in the nest cannot be entirely 
cleansed, so as to look neatly on the table. It is better to select 
dean-shelled eggs, brought to market by hand. 
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To PmsxKTB FOB TBM WnnTBB.— Obtain eggs newly laid, and 
brought to market by hand. If Jolted, the yolks and whites mingle, 
and they will not keep as fresh. Dip each egg in hot suet, and drain 
them without wiping ; dip them in dilated Oil of vitriol a moment, or 
brush them oyer with gum-arabic. These methods are all good, the 
sam^ effect being attained by each, which is the closing of the pores 
of the egg, to preyent eyaporation. It is the evaporation of the 
moisture in the egg, and consequent filling of the space by air, which 
decomposes the egg ; and whatever prevents this preserves the egg 
the most perfectly ; but if eggs lie before this is done, there will be 
sufficient air already in the egg to spoil it. If they can be oiled or 
yamished fresh from the nest daily, their preservation will be com- 
plete, the eggs coming out in winter nearly as fresh as when first 
laid. 

To Globe tiis Pobbs of Eao-ensLia bt the Use of Hot Water.— 
Select newly-laid eggs, put them in a frame, and dip them in and out 
three successive times quickly, while the water is boiling. 

Akothxb Mode. — Have a frame prepared to hold as many dozena 
as desired to preserve ; place the eggs firmly in place, so that they 
will not move by turning the frame, and pour boiling water over them, 
so that every egg has felt the influence of the boiling water on every 
part of the shell ; hang the frame in a cool cellar, where the air can 
circulate freely around them. 

To Tbt Egos bt Lookino thbouoh them. — Ck>ver the sides 
with the hand, and look through the small end towards the light If 
the egg is entirely fresh, it will be translucent, showing the color of 
the yolk through the white, giving the whole a reddish tinge. As 
soon as an egg commences to change, the color changes, and one 
spoiled will present a dark appearance. With a little practice, a 
dealer can select quantities in a short time with hardly a mistake. 
This is perhaps one of the very best tests known by which to deter- 
mine the freshness of eggs. 

ENGLISH RULE FOR KEEPING EGGS, SAID TO BE EXCELLENT. 

LiQiTiD TO Pbesebve Egos. — Ouc bushel of quicklime, thirty-two 
ounces of salt, eight of cream of tartar, mixed in sufficient water to 
swim the eggs. Common lime-water, if too strong, will partially 
cook the whites. 
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To Pack Egos. — Set fhe eggs with the small end nppermott, 
wedged tightly in bran, so that thej cannot move. If to send to 
market, they mast be packed with the utmost care, or they will break. 
If laid on the side, the egg will adhere ; the cask must be kept np- 
rigbt. If packed in pine, or any other gum- wood sawdnst, or shav- 
ings, the eggs will imbibe the flavor of the wood. Some advise tum^ 
ing the cask end for end once or twice each week. If this is done, 
it will prevent the yolk settling. 

EoGB 00N8IDEBED AS FooD. — ^As food, cggs are extremely nntri- 
tions. Those of the common hen are the most delicate. The eggs 
are affected by the food given the hen as certainly as is meat by the 
food of the ox. The white of egg is nearly all albumen ; the yolk 
consists of an oil united with albumen, and contains a little sul- 
phur and phosphorus. It is this that blackens silver spoons used 
in egg. 

To Boil Eogs. — ^An egg should be well washed in warm clear 
water and wiped dry before boiling. Have ready a kettle over a 
brisk fire partly filled with boiling water. Pat the eggs in a skimmer, 
and lay them in the water carefully, without cracking the shell. Do 
not put in the pot at one time more than the skimmer will lift, and 
select those of a size. Have a watch open in the hand, or a clock 
near by ; look at the clock as the eggs are being put into the kettle. 
For merely coagulating the white two and a half minutes are suffi- 
cient ; for solidifying the white without cooking the egg, tliree min- 
utes )s the proper time ; for partiaUy cooking the yolk, three and a 
half; for solidifying the yolk, four; for boiling hard, five; and for 
boiling mealy, which is the most healthy next to the three minutes 
rule, one hour ; for salads, always boil one hour. Stand by the egg 
kettle, skimmer in hand, with a dish of cold water near by ; when it 
is two minutes, put the skimmer under the egg, and lift when the last 
second of the half-minute has passed. Be as pftticular with each 
mode of boiling, except the hard. As soon as the eggs are lifted, cool 
the shells by immersing them a moment in cold water ; wipe them 
dry, and serve immediately. No dish on the table is more fre- 
quently spoiled in cooking than eggs. They ought never to be boiled 
by guess. 

To ]^BY EoGS Soft. — ^After the pork, ham, or bacon is dished, pour 
off the fat, clear and wash the spider free from sediment Drain in 
the melted fat carefolly; there should be sufficient to dip on the 
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eggs while frying, as ibey ought never to be turned. Break caxeftdlj' 
in a cnp one egg at a time, (without breaking the yolks,) for fear some 
may not be quite fresh. If the yolks are mingled with the whitea 
they will not fry nicely. When sufficient are broken to fry at one 
time, remove the boiling fat from the fire, pour in each egg by itself 
80 that they may not form a mass ; scatter over the yolks of each a 
pinch of fine salt and a dnst of pepper, throw the white belonging 
to each egg over the yolk with a table-spoon^ and as soon as it is 
nearly congealed remove the egg to the platter ; if it cooks too slowly, 
dip over the egg amne ot the hot fat 

To Frt Egos Hasd. — ^Proceed as above, leaving the spider on the 
fire, dip the hot fat over each egg until sufficiently cooked. 

To Poach Eoob. — ^Have in the spider water instead of fat ; the 
water should barely cover the eggs. Bemove the spider from the 
fire before putting in the eggs, and remove it as soon as the whites 
are congealed. Lay on each egg a small bit of sweet butter, and dust 
on a trifle of pepper ; if desired hard, let them remain longer in the 
water. (Se0 £00 Toast.) 

SoAMBLED Egos. — ^Put in a spider enough sweet butter to oil the 
bottom of tbe pan; put in the eggs without breaking the yolks, 
add a bit of butter as large as a walnut to twelve eggs, season with 
very little salt and pepper ; when the whites harden a little, stir 
the eggs from the bottom of the spider, and continue to do this 
until cooked to suit the family. The yolks and whites, when done, 
should be separate though stirred together, not mixed like beaten 
eggs. (See Eoo Toasts.) 

Qmxlbt, Sorr. — ^Put in a basin a teaspoon of water, a little 
salt and pepper, the yolks of six and whites of four eggs, and beat 
the mixture until very light. Have ready in an omelet or small 
frying pan butteir^ery hot ; pour in the mixture, move the pan con- 
stantly over the fire until the sides conmience to harden, then roll it^ 
and turn it out without soiling the dish ; serve hot 

Omxiat, Hasd. — ^Proceed as above, using all the egg, and cook 
the omelet until the whole of the eggs are hard ; serve hot Ome- 
let fall if they stand after being dished. 

Ohxubt SounruE, Fbxkoh Kkthod. — ^Beat the yolks and whites 
of six eggs aeparatelj as light as possible, season with sugar, a little 
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grated rind of lemon, and a trifle of salt ; mix sligbay, and after it has 
stood long enough for the edges to harden, set it in the oven ; apply 
heat to the top of the omelet and bake; it will rise considerably; 
it can be glazed, if you choose. 

Egos in ▲ Mass cooked 'Whole. — Bntter a dish, place the eggs in 
layers with small bits of bntter, and season with very little salt and 
pepper ; steam them, and when the whites are solid, serye in the 
same dish. 

Eggs in thb Italian Method. — ^Moisten bntter and flour in a 
stew-pan, stirring constantly ; when the thickness of rich batter, thin 
with a little boiling milk, and season with pepper and salt ; add about 
three ounces of butter and a litUe chopped green parsley, worked 
well together. Have ready eight eggs boiled one hour, slice and add 
them to the sauce, and serve hot. 

Shells ov Eggs. — ^Wash the shells and dry them, to settle coffee 
in the winter. To use them, soak them overnight. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ECONOMY DISHES. 

To Use nioelt Gold Fowls. — ^Pick the meat from bones ; break 
the bones, and boil in very little water ; stew the meat, gravy, and 
dressing of the cold fowls together, and add the soup. 

To Use the Meat and Gbistub of a Soup-bone. — Gut all the 
gristle from the bone, boil until perfectly tender ; if there is enough 
to serve for a dish, add vinegar, butter, pepper, and salt, and it will 
resemble souse ; if not, mix the meat with it, fricassee brown, and 
add butter, salt, pepper, a dust of flour, and sufficient water to mako 
the gravy, and serve with dry bread toasted ; lay the bread on the 
platter, and pour over it the fricasee. 

Gold Eggs as Egg Balls. — ^Take the yolks of the eggs, work them 
to a paste with a little butter ; chop the whites as fine as possible, 
make them in balls or small flat cakes, and brown them in butter. 

Gold Bbefstkasb. — ^Mako a plain paste, oover a plate, and bake 
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it, put in tlie meat cat in small bits^ put it in the pie, add seasoning 
to sait, cover and bake ; it will bake in twenty minutes. 

Cold Fish. — ^Take any kind of cold fish, pick it np finelj, mix it 
with potatoes, make it in small cakes, and fry it brown. 

. To Makb ▲ Soup ov thb Bokxs of Stxak. — Boil the bone and 
fat of beefsteak in very little water, season with onion, pepper, and 
salt, thicken with very little flour, add potatoes, bread, or any vege- 
table denred. Bones from two dices make a good soop for a small 
family. The bone, if left on the steak, wastes butter, and the fat 
bums in the fire. 

Cold Yba^l. — ^Either make a pie, a stew, or a fricassee ; it is very 
nice cold, when it is fit to put on the table; but the broken bits can 
be used to advantage in either of the above dishes. 

Cold, Fbixd, or Broiled Ham. — Cut the ham in bits, fry the fat 
part to a crisp, stir in the lean bits, and just before dishing add a few 
eggs ; stir them with the meats, and serve all together ; cold bacon 
and pork can be served in the same manner. 

Cold Bioe. — ^When rice is left cold, mould it in small cups, filling 
each cup half full, or less, according to the amount of rice ; the 
next day turn the moulds bottom side up in a deep dish, and pour 
over them a boiled custard ; serve cold ; or use it in making puddings; 
it can be used also in griddle cakes and soups. 

Broexk Cakx PuDDmos. — Soak the cake in domestic wine, and 
serve with cold custard; heavy cake can be used in the same 
manner. 

Heatt Pluh Case Pudding. — Soak in milk, add soda and cream 
of tartar, and bake or boil as pudding. 

Cold Cabbage. — Chop fine and heat it in vinegar, season with 
pepper and salt ; if not boiled with meats, add a little butter. It can 
also be fried ; caulifiower and broccoli can be prepared in the same 
manner. 

Cold Mush.— Cut in thin slices, and fry brown ; serve with syrup 
or molasses. 

Pie Crust, left over. — ^When any is left after baking, work in all 
the fiour possible, and form it in crackers. 
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BSMNASTS OF FBB8BBTB8, TO VSR TO ADTASTAOS.— When Sevenl 

Jars of preflerves have been opened, and a little of each left without 
being enough of one kind for a dish, mash and cook them down to 
a jam with the syrups, and nse the jam for tarts, or save the STrnps 
to put in padding sauoes, and make jam of the fruit only. 

Gold Potatoes. — ^These can be prepared in manjr different forms ; 
the best are fried, broiled, and in hashes. 

Gold Gobn. — Grate it, and make in cakes with egg and a little 
flour, fry brown. 

Gold FkAs. — Mash them ; boil cream and thicken it with peas, 
or make a soup with water and butter thickened with peas ; beans 
can be used in the last-described manner. 

Gold Eoo PLAin:. — ^Egg plant may be heated over, as also squash, 
turnips, onions; beets are better used cold. Parsnips are better 
heated the second time than the first ; cold sweet potatoes are nice 
fHed or broiled ; soup, if not left in iron, can be warmed several 
times, but to be kept sweet long, it must either be heated boiling hot 
each day, or be kept very cold. 

Dbt Bbxad. — ^When bread has accumulated and there is danger 
of losing it, it is well to make a plain beef soup, and boil in it as 
much bread as the family wiU use. Bread left from the table each 
day should be thoroughly dried, and kept in a dry place where it can 
neither mould nor contract unpleasant tastes. For dressings, thor- 
oughly dried bread is much better than when only moderately dry or 
stale. 

BuBKSD Bbsad. — ^Dry and brown very gradually slices of old 
bread, it should be browned through without scorching ; pound it in 
a mortar until as fine as Indian meal ; use it in milk as a meal for 
children or lunch for adults. Use with dams, fish, cutlets; to thicken 
fioupfl, in scalloped fish, or dressings for geese, duck, or pigeons. Dried 
bread without browning is nice for scalloped oysters, to make griddle 
cakes and puddings, etc. 

Bbbad Gbiddls Gakes. — Soak the bread overnight, add sufficient 
milk for a batter, a little salt and soda, with a handful of flour, and 
one egg to every pint of soaked bread. A bowl fuU of soaked bread hi 
a pan of buckwheat batter, is considered by some a great improve- 
ment, no doubt the cakes are rendered more healthy by it. 
10* 
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BsBAD BiUA— Th«M are midA of soiked bread and «gg^ aeaaoned 
with aalt and pepper. 

Fbisd Bbxad.— Dip the bread in egg, and try slowly until nioelj 
browned; serve with ham or pork. Children are nsualljfond of 
firied bread, and if not too oilj it is an excellent dish for them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GOLD DXSSEBS, 

RsMABKB, Ko. 1.— It is often very inoonvenient to oook warm 
dinners. Where there is bnt one servant in the family it will be im- 
possible to get np hot dinners in good style, on washing and other 
days of extra labor, unless the housekeeper herself does the work, 
which in funilies of much size is often more than she can well per* 
form. 

Gold Dinnxbs, No. l.^-First course ; cold ham, baked potatoes 
horseradish or jelly, bread and butter. Dessert; apple pie and 
cheese. 

No. 2. — Gold corned beef nicely sliced, potatoes baked, mustard, 
bread, butter, and pickles. Dessert ; mince pie and cheese. 

No. 8. — Oold roast beef, jelly, baked potatoes, bread, butter, and 
crackers. Dessert ; cherry pie with cheese. 

No. 4. — Cold lamb, baked potatoes hot, cranberry sauce, bread 
and butter, lettuce with cold boiled egg and vinegar. Dessert ; cold 
custard. 

No. 6.— Ham boiled and sliced ; each slice spread with mustard 
and a slice of cold hard egg, baked potatoes hot, bread and butter. 
Dessert ; cold rice, with cream and sugar. 

No. 6. — Corned beef sliced, with horseradish, baked potatoes 
hot, bread and butter. Desert; com starch blane-mange, cream, 
sugar, aod jelly. 

No. 7. — Chicken pie, celery, hot baked potatoes. Dessert ; cake 
soaked in wine, served with cold custard. 
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Ko. 8. — Oyster pie, crackers, celerj. Dessert ; frait. 

No. 9. — ^First conrse, raw oysters with lemon and crackers; 
second conrse, cold veal with jelly and baked potatoes hot, bread 
andbntter. Desert; mince pie. 

No. 10. — Yeal pie, baked potatoes hot, pickles, bread and batter. 
Dessert ; cranberry tart. 

No. 11. — Cold chicken, hot baked potatoes, cold slaw, bread and 
bntter. Dessert, strawberries and cream. 

No. 12. — Spare rib of pork, stewed apple without sugar, baked 
potatoes hot, bread and bntter. Dessert ; apple pie. 

No. 18. — Fillet of veal, JeUy, hot baked potatoes, bread and bnt- 
ter. Dessert; rhubarb pie. 

No. 14. — Cold scalloped oysters, cold ham with baked potatoes! 
jeUy, bread and batter. Dessert ; pumpkin pie. 

No. 15. — Cold fried chicken, jelly, baked potatoes, bread and bat- 
ter. Dessert; cherry pie. 

No. 16. — ^Beefsteak pie, baked potatoes hot, cold slaw, bread and 
butter. Dessert; cnstiuxL 

No. 17. — Cold baked pork with beans, pickles, bread and butter. 
Dessert; pumpkin pie. 

No. IS.—Cold stewed beans with boiled pork, pickles, bread and 
butter. Dessert ; custard pie. 

No. 19.— Sensed pig's feet, baked potatoes, bread and butter. 
Dessert ; cold rice custard. 

No. 20.— Soused fish, with bread and butter. Dessert; mince or 
fruit pie. 

No. 21. — Scalloped fish with mushroom catsup, bread, butter 
and pickles. Dessert ; apples steamed, served with cream. 

No. 22. — Casserole of fish, with catsnp, bread, butter, and pickles. 
Dessert; apple pie. 

No. 28. — AGnced dams scalloped, salad, and bread and butter. 
Dessert; cranberry tart. 
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No. 24 — Gold tongne diced, horseradish, bread and butter. 
Dessert ; cold rice with jelly, and costard. 

No. 25. — Cold tnrkej, hot baked potatoes, JeHj*, bread and butter. 
Dessert ; apple pie. 

No. 26. — Cold boiled fowl, hot baked potatoes, oyster sance hot, 
jelly, bread and butter. Dessert ; fmit and cream. 

Rkmabts, No. 2.~-6y proper management cold dinners can be 
prepared the day before they are wanted, and the family be made 
comfortable even when there is an nnnsnal amonnt of work in the 
kitchen ; potatoes can often be prepared the day before, and heated 
oyer in the oven with very little trouble ; the meat pies, if set in the 
oven for fifteen minutes, can be nicely warmed ; apple pies are better 
wanned than served cold, set them in the oven a few moments. If 
warm gravies are preferred with cold meats and fowls, they can be 
prepared and warmed before serving dinner. Cold dinners can be 
prepared with as many courses as desired, but as the object of this 
chapter is to lighten the work of the family, two have generally been 
thought sufficient 

TO PBEPARE LUNCHES. 

LuKOB, No. 1. — Cover a tray, or small table, with a napkin; place 
plates, napkins, goblets, a pitcher of ice-water, a plate of buttered 
bread, cut in thin half-slices ; cold meats or fowl, seasoned to suit ; 
crackers, pickles, and, if used, wine-glasses filled with iced wine, and 
a dish of fruit and nuts, arranged neatly and with taste. 

LuNOH, No. 2. — Sandwiches of cold comed-beel^ ham, or chopped 
tongue ; cold strong coffee, reduced with thick cream, and cooled in 
goblets with pounded ice ; pickles, crackers, or cookies ; sugar, spoons, 
nuts, and fruit ; the whole arranged tastefully on a small table, plac- 
ing the plates, etc., ready for each person who is to partake of the 
lunch. 

LxTiron, No. 8. — Chocolate iced, raw oysters, buttered bread, sugar, 
crackers, sliced lemon, pickles, fruit, ice-water, plates, knives, forks, 
spoons, napkins, goblets, table-spoon, and castor ; arranged as No 2. 

Lttkoh, No. 4.— Sardines, sliced lemon, buttered bread, crackers, 
ice-water, fruit, castor, goblets, plates, knives, forks, and napkins; 
arranged as No. 2. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

APPLES. 
BERMKTICALLT BEAL, COOK, BTC. 

RsMABKS. — ^Everj hoasekeeper knows the value of this fruit in 
the family, while bat few are capable of selecting the di£ferent vari- 
eties needed not only to prolong the season, bat to use to the best 
advantage in desserts, jellies, sauces, etc. 

SnuMBB Apples. — Early harvest best for pies and tarts, and earliest 
of all apples; golden sweeting excellent for baking; then comes early 
Joe, early strawberry, and red astracan ; all good. 

Autumn Apples. — ^Fall pippins, golden pippins, etc 

Fob Easlt Winter choose yellow bellflower, Rhode Island green* 
ing, Bpitzenbu^g, seek-no-farther, etc. 

Late Winter and Spring.— Yellow Newtown pippin stands first, 
red Newtown pippin next, Roxbury or Boston russet last ; this keeps 
well, bat is not as high-flavored as the others, becoming insipid by 
spring. 

Gathering WnrrEB Apples. — Pick the fruit by hand ; lay each 
apple in a small basket not holding over one peck ; take them imme- 
diately to a cool, dry place ; select sound perfect fruit ; lay each apple 
on the floor one by one, so as not to touch ; let them remain as long 
as there is no danger firom firost When winter sets in, lay them in 
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barrels which hard had lime or plaster scattered in them ; if they 
have stood filled with lime so much the better, if the staves are not 
shrank. Handle them as carefhlly as eggs, not even breaking the 
stem; then head np the barrels, and keep them as cod as possible 
without freezing. Those intended for spring nse had better be 
wrapped in newspaper. Apples can be preserved in this manner 
nntil the earlj harvest varieties are large enough for pies and sauce. 
(See DiBBcnoKs fob Pussbviko Apples fob Sfbino Shxphsntb, 
Etc.) 

CiDEB. — If yon wish to make superior cider, select apples that 
ripen about the same time. Leave the decayed and imperfect apples 
to make vinegar. Let the pomace remain without pressing as long as 
possible, but do not let it approach fermentation. Sweet apples make 
the richest cider ; use no water. Keep the cider as cool as possible ; 
even temperature is very important. Have ready a tub filled with 
alternate layers of coarse gravel and charcoal broken large ; lay on 
the top a piece of coarse flanneL As last as the cider comes from the 
press pour it into the tub ; a hole must be bored in the bottom of the 
tub and a plug put loosely in, so that the cider may run through 
slowly. Pour it into clean white^ak casks as fast as it leaches 
through, and put it in a cool dark cellar of even temperature im* 
mediately. Leave the cask open until all fermentation has ceased ; 
then put the bung in lightly. It is said cider made in this manner 
will keep sweet for a long time. Mustard seed is also used to keep 
cider pleasant to drink. If cider free from water ia made after frees* 
ing weather sets in, and drawn into dean barrels, it may be preserved 
sweet all winter by being kept where the thermometer stands just 
above fk'eezing point. If boiled down one-quarter, it will be better 
stiD. 

To Pbspabb Oideb YimsoAB fboic the Pbbbs. — ^After the cider is 
pressed, pour half as much water on the cheese as there was cider ; 
let it remain until it ferments, then press and barrel the watered 
cider ; keeping it in a warm place facilitates the fermentation. Or, 
reduce cider one-half. It is a good plan to use the same barrels for 
years for vinegar, which can be done if iron-bound and well painted. 
The mother should be taken out before filling with the new vinegar, 
the barrel rinsed, the decayed mother thrown away, and the good 
washed and returned to the barrel. Cucumbers, green corn cobs, 
white paper wet in molasses, or a grape-vine sprout, will turn 
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Tinegar mtioh more quickly than if left to itself, witli nothing but the 
older. Shake the barrels often and leave theiA in the son ; it will turn 
faster in half-filled casks than when full ; keep a bottle in the bnng- 
hole of each barreL 

DsTma Apples. — If yon wish dried apples to retain their flavor, 
select very soar fruit, too acid to nse green. If dried in the fur, it 
will be necessary to heat the fruit to destroy any insects' eggs 
which may have been laid in it while drying. The safest way to do 
this would be to place a tin pan about half fall of the fruit over a 
kettle containing boiling water until it has heated througlu The 
usual method is to put the fruit in ovens, but a moment's forgetful- 
ness often spoils the whole lot, while over steam there is no danger 
of scorching. 

Cooking Dbied Apples. — Look over the fruit to see if any insect 
eggs may have been left that have hatched ; wash and rinse the fruit 
thoroughly ; then cover over night with clean soft water. If in the 
momiog it is absorbed add a little more ; place the pan over steam 
until the fhiit is tender, then sweeten to suit the taste. If quinces 
are relished, a few dried in the same manner as apples, soaked and 
cooked with them, will be an addition. Or the syrup left from pre- 
served quinces can be used instead of sugar to sweeten them. Some 
persons add lemon and raisins. 

Boiled Cideb. — Boil sweet apple cider as soon as it comes from 
the press to the consistency of thidc molasses ; bottle, cork, and seal 
it while hot Keep in a cool place. 

Cider Apple Sauce. — ^If you like very sweet sauce, take only 
sweet apples ; if not, one-third sour, and two-thirds sweet. Peel, 
quarter, and core the apples ; lay them in the sun two or three days 
to prevent the fruit breaking. To every pailful of apples put one 
quart of boiled cider. Boil slowly until the fhiit becomes a dark 
mahogany color. To those who like the flavor of quinces, two to each 
pailful cut fine, will be an addition. 

Apple Butteb. — ^Take to every pailful of sour apples, after they 
are peeled, quartered, and cored, one quart of boiled cider; cook 
slowly until the whole becomes a jam of dark mahogany color with 
no separate syrup ; spice with cloves, allspice, and cinnamon, if it is 
agreeable, being carefhl not to have one spice predominate over the 
other. 
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Applb BwxBixBATB. — Select small-eused apples, pare them nicely, 
take oat the core with a corer, so as to leave the frait whole ; if the 
apple is too large, quarter it. Take eight pounds of double relBned 
sugar, one quart of filtered or dean rain-water, and two teaspoon- 
fills of citric acid diasolred in the water ; pnt the water on the fire, 
and when nearly boiling stir in one-half of the sugar ; as soon as it is 
dissolved, place the kettle over a boiler of hot water and stir in the 
remainder of the sugar. Let it remain until the symp becomes per* 
feotly clear, and all the scum or froth has been removed ; then put 
into the syrup eight pounds of fruit ; if the apples are not oorered 
with the symp, they must be frequently turned. Let them remain 
oyer the hot water until the fruit is dear. Haye ready some glass 
jars which haye been put into cold water and boiled ; let than re- 
main in the boiling water until wanted. Set the preserves on a slow 
fire until they boU up ; put them back over the water to keep up the 
temperature to boiling heat. Have ready corks and a wax of rosin 
and beeswax melted together. Take out the fruit without breaking, 
and fill up the Jars with syrup as soon as possible. Place a piece of 
cotton wadding wet in brandy on the top of the preserves ; cork and 
seal immediately. If it is air-tight, and the fruit put up according to 
directions, it will never ferment ; but as sometimes this ib not the 
case, it will be best to put the jars where you can see without moving 
them ; should mould appear, let them remain until wanted, and re- 
move it with the cotton before shaking up the fruit It will be no 
iijury to the. preserves. Always label preserves, writing out the 
name and date. Some persons flavor with lemon, others like quinces. 
Appleseeds pounded and tied in a pi^ce of muslin, boiled in the syrup, 
gives the apple flavor. 

Applb Jkllt. — Sdect any rich juiced apple, such as golden pip- 
pin, Newtown pippin, or bdleflower, wash and wipe them, removing 
the stems, and any imperfections of the skin. Allow one quart of 
water to one peck of apples, and cover the kettle tig^t. Be careful 
not to bum the fhiit When perfectly tender, pour them into a jelly- 
bag, without pressing, and let it drain into an earthen dish until the 
next morning. Measure the juice, and allow for every pint one pound 
of Stewart^s No. 1 granulated sugar, place the syrup on the fire in 
a preserving-kettle ; as soon as it becomes hot stir in the sugar, when 
it is melted the jelly is ready for the moulds. It must not boiL 
Apple jelly can receive any fiavor desired of fruit or extracts. Tho 
most appropriate are, lemon, quince, and bitter almond. 
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Cbab-Apple Jsllt is made in the same manner, except the addi- 
tion of a little more water, say three pints to a peck of apples. 

■ 

Cbab-Apflb Psesertes. — The apples mnst be parboiled before 
putting in the sjmp. The large kinds shonld be cored, not peeled ; the 
small varieties, preserved whole, with the stems on. In every other 
particnlar follow directions for preserving apples. 

Apple Mabmalade. — Take either common, or crab apples ; after 
they are washed and wiped clean, steam them by placing a preserving 
kettle, over a boiler of hot water, with a very little water, not over 
a pint to a peck of apples ; cover tight ; when perfectly cooked, pass 
the fruit through a sieve. Weigh the pulp ; to every pound allow one 
pound of Stewart^s No. 1 granulated sugar. Boil the pulp until quite 
thick, then add the sugar. It must be cooked until stiff enough 
to mould, and stirred constantly to prevent burning. The common 
apple can be flavored ; but the crab is better without. 

Apple DmiPLiNOB, No. 1. — ^Peel apples that wiU cook quickly as 
greenings, pippins, bellefiower, etc., take out the core, leaving the 
apple whole. {See Paste fob Dumplings.) Prepare a plain paste as 
you would for very plain pies ; roll the crust about one-fourth of aik 
inch thick ; cover each apple separately; put them in a steamer ; let 
them steam about half an hour ; when boiled, put them in boiling 
water, and boil gently, without removing the cover, half an hour ; if 
steamed they will require three-fourths of an hour, when they will be 
done. Serve with butter and sugar, or sweet sauce, if preferred. 

• Apple Pie. — ^Take in the proportion of one pound of flour to one- 
fourth of a pound of butter ; have the butter and flour very cold ; cut the 
butter in small thin slices into the flour ; stir it up quickly, not work- 
ing the butter into the flour ; add just enough water to moisten the 
paste ; don't work it up in a lump, but take it up ragged, and put 
enough for a pie on the moulding-board ; roll it out thin, and cover the 
bottom of the pie with the paste. Have ready sour apples sliced thin ; 
fill the plate with them ; roll out the top crust, and cover the apples ; 
cut off the crust neatly without pressing down the edge, and put it in 
the oven. When the crust is bfiJced, the apples will be soft ; take out 
the pie, remove the cover, add sugar to the taste, and a piece of but- 
ter, the size of an almond ; work it well through the apple, spread it 
evenly, and put on the crust. If nutmeg is relished, grate a dust over 
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the apple, before patting on the cover, but don't mix it in. Apple 
pies fiSonld elwaye be vanned before eating. 

Afflb FRTTTEB8. — ^Make a batter in the following manner, and stir 
into it soar apples slioed thin : Take one pint of milk, a little salt^ a 
pint of sifted floor, and two eggs ; beat the yolks thoroughly, and stir 
in with the flonr ; after the batter is beat sufficiently to break every 
Inmp of floor, add the whites, which most be beat stiff enough to 
remain on an inverted plate, bip one tablenspoonfol of batter at a 
time into boiling lard, torn them over when they rise to the top ; 
when browned on both sides, lay them in a colander to drain. Serve 
hot, with maple syrop, or any saooe relished. Fritters should be 
boiled in a shallow kettle, or deep spider, as they will fly to pieces, if 
there is moch depth of lard. Never stick a fork into cakes boiling 
in lard, it makes them soak fat Apple fritters are a dinner dish. 
Common fritters are made in the same manner, omitting the apple. 

Boiled ob Stbavxd Apflbb. — ^Wash rich flavored apples, take oot 
the core, and leave the fmit whole. Lay them in a steamer until per- 
fectly tender ; take them oot, and poor over them sweet cream and 
BQgar, and serve for tea. 

^ Baked Apples.— Prepare apples as above ; lay them on baking- 
tins, fill the holes fh>m which the cores have been taken with sogar, 
and bake without burning. Before putting the fruit on the table, sift 
loaf sugar over them, and serve for tea. 

Baioed Sweet Apples are nice with cream alone. Some arc fond 
of them with bread and milk. 

BioE Apple Duiiflino. — ^Prepare apples as for apple dumplings ^ 
wash rice, and pot it in cold water with a little salt ; let it boil five 
minotes ; take enoogh of the rice to cover the apple. Have ready 
pieces of cotton cloth, jost large enough to hold one dompling ; cover 
the apples half an inch thick with the rice ; tie op the domplings, and 
boil or steam them half an hoor, and serve with batter and sogar. 

Apple Puddino. — Make a nice batter, (iee Batter Puddino ;) pre- 
pare apples as for dumplings ; put the apples in a dish or basin, and 
pour the batter over them, cover with a cloth, and steam an hour ; 
serve with butter and sugar worked together until light and cxeamy. 

Apple Tabts. — ^For apple tarts, the apples most be sifted after they 
are stewed. When eggs are added, they are called apple costards. 
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Grexxt Applbs. — ^Pies can be made in the same maimer as thongb 
the apples were ripe ; it is not neoessarT* to stew them, as many imagine, 
after they are half grown ; they will cook in the crust. If very 
green, put into the pie a little water before baking. It often hap- 
pens, that apples in the spring lose their flavor and become insipid ; 
when this is the case, add to each pie a piece of citric acid as large as 
a filbert, dissolved in a little water. This must be done before baking. 

Hesmetioallt Sealed m Oans. — ^Have made air-tight tin cans ; 
fill these with apples peeled, quartered, and cored, and seal tbem tight 
Then perforate each can with a common awl ; place them in a vat or 
boiler, with just enough cold water to rise to the top of the can while 
boiling. When the cans and fruit are the same temperature as boiling 
water ; drop some solder on the small holes, and take them from the 
vat. If they are perfect, the ends will be drawn in, and remain so. 
If not, they are imperfect, either in the exhausting, or can, and wHl 
certainly burst the cans. If the leak cannot be immediately found, 
the can must be opened to save it. If found, the same process of 
exhausting must be gone over again. (See Wateb Bath.) 

Hebhetxoallt Sealed in Bottles. — ^Prepare apples as for cans. 
Fin nearly to the cork with apples, then put enough filtered water in 
each bottle to reach within one and a half inches from the cork. The 
cork must be very tight, and well wired down. Place the bottles in 
vats, containing sufficient cold water to reach the necks ; heat Ihe 
water gradually. "When the fruit begins to crack, take out the bottles, 
and seal air-tight. If there has been no imperfection in sealing or 
exhausting, the fruit will remain the same for years ; but the slightest 
amount of air will certainly burst the bottles. {See Wateb Bath.) 

DrsEonoKs fob Pbbsebvino Quabtitixs of Apples fob Spbino 
Sbipmbnts. — Gkither carefully, as directed in the first part of this 
chapter, lay them as soon as gathered in a heap, eighteen inches 
deep, and cover them with a light cloth or straw, where they will 
soon sweat ; when this has succeeded as desired, remove the cover- 
ing, open the windows and doors, and cool them as suddenly as possi- 
ble. When entirely dry, repeat this process exactly, and when 
perfectly dry, pack in barrels and ship. If apples, when bought, are 
found to be damp, empty the barrels and cool them suddenly, remov- 
ing all decaying fruit. Fruit buyers would lose much less fruit, if they 
could spread and dry apples as soon as received, when they should be 
again repacked* Apples managed as above, can be sent to Europe 
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with but little danger. The rarieties, whoee keeping qnalitiea are the 
best, should be selected for long yojages. 
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CHAPTER II. 

P£A.CHi:& 

EBBMBnOALLT BEAL, FBESEBYS, SIC. 

RiMASEB. — ^It would be impossible to mention the many excellent 
Tarieties now grown for the dessert and table use of this delicions 
irait. Among the very early, Large Early York probably stands 
among the first ; then there is Early Tillotson, Early Purple, and many 
others. Later comes Early Crawford, Le Grange, Rare Ripes, Red, 
and Yellow ; George, Old Mixon Free, and many others equally good. 
For brandy fhiit, Morris White is preferred before all others, and Snow 
comes next ; but these are often scarce ; the trees being shy bearers.. 
Old Mixon Free comes next for preserves, etc. ; although not as white 
as the two last mentioned, it will do rery well when the two first can- 
not be procured. Use Freestone peaches always for preserves ; they 
are not only less trouble, but more tender, and not as liable to ^rink. 

Braitdt Pbaohss. — ^Take one quart of water, a table-spoonful of 
citric acid, and eight pounds of the best sugar ; put the whole in a 
preserving kettle, and set it over steam until the sugar is melted, and 
the syrup becomes peifectly clear ; should any scum arise, skim it off 
when quite clear, let it cool until about blood-heat ; then mix with 
the syrup the same quantity of the best quality of white French 
brandy; beat it well together, or the syrup will settle, being so 
very thick as not to mix readily with the brandy; take perfectly 
ripe, but not soft, Morris White, or some other white-fleshed 
peaches ; dip them in boiling water, just long enough to make the 
skin slip from the fruit with ease. Pack as many peaches as 
possible without breaking, in wide-mouthed bottles or jars, and pour 
over them the brandy syrup, being careful to keep the fniit under 
the syrup, which must not quite reach the cork. Leave a little syrup 
until the next day, as the fruit will absorb so much as to make it ne- 
cessary to fill the bottles again before sealing. Seal them perfectly, 
and keep them in a cool, dark place, if possible. 
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PxAOHBS PsBSBBvxD IK SovB Stbfp. — ^Take one quart of the best 
wine or cider vinegar, four pounds good sugar, a teaspoonful of whole 
cloves, one table-spoonful of mace, and two table-spoonfuls of rolled, 
not ground, cinnamon ; melt the sugar in the vinegar and add the 
spices ; do not let it quite boil, as that destroys the acid of the vinegar. 
Wash, and rub free from fur, perfectly ripe Freestone peaches, of 
fine flavor, and small pits ; they must not be soft, or they will break ; 
nor green, as then they will shrink ; pack them in glass bottles or 
jars, and pour over them the vinegar syrup ; cork the bottles and set 
them in water, about the same heat as the syrup is, after being poured 
over the cold fruit; let them remain until heated through, which 
will be after the water has boiled about fifteen minutes. It will be 
best to wire down the corks, as the heat will force them out ; seal 
them when first taken out the water, and keep the jars in a cool place ; 
they sometimes mould, which will do no injury unless mixed with the 
syrup, except to the top peach. Should the vinegar not seem sufii- 
ciently acid, add a teaspoon of citric acid to the syrup. 

SoTTB SncED Pbaches. — ^Take hard peaches, of good flavor ; wash 
them in hot water and rub the skins with a harsh towel to remove the 
roughness ; stick into each peach three cloves, and pour over the fruit 
strong vinegar scalding hot^ seasoned with cinnamon, ginger, mustard, 
mace, and nutmeg ; do this three times ; then take fresh vinegar, season 
as above, slightly ; heat it and pour over the fruit, which must be kept 
under the vinegar, and corked tight ; examine them often, as the 
vinegar may become lifeless, and spoil the fruit 

Sweet Spioed Pbaohes. — Select large Freestone peaches with large 
pits, quite ripe, but not the least soft ; remove the roughness of the 
skin by friction; then halve the peach, and take out the pit; fill 
the cavity with white mustard-seed, one pod of bird or cherry pepper 
very small, or if these cannot be obtained, two kernels of black pep- 
per, a few cassia buds, and a piece of mace ; sew them up, pour 
over them hot vinegar, three times ; add to one quart of vinegar, one 
pound of sugar ; heat the syrup and pour it over the fruit ; cover 
tight and keep the peaches under the syrup ; examine often, and keep 
them in a cold place ; if the fruit is very hard, after being scalded, 
set the bottles in the bath until heated through. 

Plain Peach Sauce. — Take five pounds of peaches, so ripe that 
the skin will slip off without scalding or peeling with the knife; 
mash them very fine ; boil slowly one hour, stirring often ; after which 
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•dd ODe poand of sugtr ; oontinae to boU orer a ilow fire, onen stir* 
ring, nntii the whole beoomee a dark mahogany color, free from 
Jaioe ; pack it in jars that can be sealed tight while hot ; dip a paper 
in brandy, and lay on the top of each jar ; then cork and seal tightly ; 
keep it as cool as possible. Use the sauce as soon as opened. 

Pbaoh Jam. — ^Prepare the frnit as above ; boil slowly one hour ; 
then add a pound of sugar to every pound of fruit ; when finished, it 
will be quite stiff. Pack it in wide-mouthed jars^ and seal tight. 

PsAon Mabmauldi. — ^Prepare peaches as for jam, boil one hour ; 
mix equal parts of sugar with the jam ; when dissolved, pass the 
whole through a sieve ; boil slowly two hours, being very careful not 
to bum ; spread it on plates and set it in a cool oven, where it 
will dry but not burn, for a half-day, when it will be ready to pack 
into moulds ; cover the moulds with paper dipped into the white of 
eggs, beaten as stiff as possible ; it must be entirely free from juice, 
of a dark mahogany color and clear when finished, sufficiently stiff to 
out with a knife ; keep it cool ; it is liable to mould, which can be the 
more readily removed if a piece of paper, closely fitting the edges of 
the jar, is pressed firmly on the marmalade before covering with the egg 
paper. No ur should be allowed to remain in the fruity which 
should be packed very closely ; and as the marmalade is very thick, it 
will require some care to accomplish it 

PsAon Jellt. — ^This can only be made by setting the syrup of 
Peaches with isinglass or gelatine, as there seems to be but little 
natural gelatine in the fruit. 

PaAOHWATBB los.— Swceton the Juice of peaches; blanch and 
pound fine the pits ; stir them into the syrup ; let the whole remain 
two hours; to every gallon of syrup add one quart of water; strain 
throngh a fine hair sieve, and freeze ; should the ice be wanted in 
haste, the pits can be scalded in the water to extract the flavor, and 
strained into the syrup. 

PsAOH BuTTEB. — Select very ripe peaches, peel, remove the pits, 
and mash them ; have ready rich sweet cider, reduced by boiling to the 
consistency of molasses, (or four gallons to one ;) add to each gallon, 
after boiling, one pound of sugar ; simmer the peaches in the cider, 
and sugar until the whole is reduced to paste ; allow a pint of the 
molasses and sugar to three quarts of the maahed firuit. This ia a 
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8<mthem mode of preserving peaches, and is very excellent ; it is nsed 
in the same maimer as cider apple saaoe. 

Bbakdt Peach Stbtjp. — Boil over steam until reduced to a mass, 
two gallons of peaches, with the pits cracked ; poor over them two 
quarts French brandy ; cover tight and leave them over night ; then 
strain all the syrup from them, and add to every quart three pounds of 
sngar, and a salt-spoon of citric acid ; bring it to a scald, pass it through 
a jelly bag, and bottle it, cork and seal tightly ; use it for jellies or 
sauces. 

Dbyino Pbaches with Sugab, No. 1. — Select rich flavored fruit, 
quite ripe ; take off the skin, and slice the peaches quite thin ; spread 
the fruit on plates, and scatter over it some coffee sugar ; set the plates 
in the oven until the fruit becomes hot ; then dry slowly, either in 
the oven, or sun ; if the latter, heat it before packing away, to destroy 
any insect eggs which may have been laid in the fruit while drying. 
Pack in stone jars, and paste paper over the mouth ; set the jars out 
of the reach of mice. 

AiTOTHEB Method of Dbthtg Peaohes wrrn Suoab, No. 2. — ^To 
five pounds of sliced peaches, take one of sugar, put them in a pre- 
serving kettle until heated through ; skim out the fruit, leaving the 
syrup in the kettle ; dry the peaches in the oven slowly, until the 
juice is all absorbed ; boil down the syrup left in the kettle, as tbick 
as possible without burning ; pack the dried fruit in jars, and pour 
over it the syrup ; paste paper over the mouth of the jar, and set it 
in a cool dry place. 

OoMMON Dbied Peaches, No. 8. — ^Remove the skin from dead-ripe 
X>eaches of superior flavor ; cut them in thin slices, string and hang in 
the sun, or spread them thin on clean white wood boards to dry. 
Fruit is best dried in kilns, but few have this convenience. Heat the 
fruit in the same manner as recommended for dried apples, and pack 
in paper bags. 

Stewinq Dbied Peaches. — ^Follow the directions for stewing dried 
apples ; those dried with sugar will need no sweetening ; save the 
syrup left from preserved peaches, to use in seasoning dried peaches ; 
the only way to do it is to scald the syrup and bottle it hot before 
it ferments. 

Peach Leatheb. — ^Take very rich sweet peaches, so ripe as to be 
near decaying, but before deoomposition has commenced, peel and 
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mash them fine ; spread eyenly on plates and dry slowly in the oven ; 
when dry, it will somewhat resemble sole-leather ; roll it up and pnt it 
away in paper bags; when wanted, cut it in small pieces, and soak 
over night in only water enongh to cover it. It does not need sugar 
if the peaches are as sweet as they should be ; if not, sweeten to taste ; 
it needs no stewing, and is excellent ; it would be ready for tea if put 
to soak in the morning. This is the best way of drying peaches, 
as the flavor is retained almost perfectly ; and not only this, but the 
fhiit can be saved without the expense of sugar, when too for gone for 
the other methods of drying. 

Rion Pbbskbtxd Peachies, Hxbmbtioallt Sealed. — Obtain, if 
possible, Morris White peaches ; if these cannot be had, some other 
white-fleshed peach of fine quality ; much depends on the variety of 
peach used in -making high flavored sweetmeats; rather use yellow 
or red-fleshed peaches, than poor, tasteless whites ; never use Clings, 
if you can obtain Frees. Hake the syrup in the same manner de- 
scribed in the recipe Preserved Pears, allowing one pound of sugar 
to one of fruit ; the fruit should be fully ripe, but not in the least 
soft ; iUme hard peaches, make a very poor preserve ; scald the fruit 
in boiling water to remove the skin, but be careful it does not cook ; 
when the fruit is in the proper state, dipping the fruit will be suffi- 
cient ; care must be taken in this, or the fruit is ruined. Lay each 
pBach in cold water as soon as peeled ; when the syrup is in the dear 
state, put enough fruit in the kettle for two bottles, which must be 
prepared as described in preserved pears ; let the fruit remain in the 
syrup over steam, long enough to become heated through ; then lift 
each peach one by one, with a spoon or silver fork ; fill the bottle 
two-thirds full of fruit, and fill with the syrup ; blanch one dozen 
peach pits to every quart of preserves, and lay them in the top of the 
bottles ; cover over the bottles, so that flies cannot get in during the 
night; the next morning, fill the bottles within one inch of the top 
with syrup left for that purpose ; cork with close-fitting corks, of the 
best quality, and wire them firmly ; set the bottles in cold water, and 
heat gradually ; let the water boil ^ye minutes with the fruit in, if 
cut in halves, and ten if preserved whole ; have ready rosin and 
bees-wax melted together, to seal over the corks, which must be done 
very particularly; let them remain until perfectly cool, then turn 
them over the corks down, and examine closely ; if no moisture escapes, 
they are well sealed, and will never ferment, even if kept for years. 
This sweetmeat is far too rich for common use. Don't forget to label 
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and date the bottles. It is well to pat them in a cool, dark, and drj 
place ; they will be less apt to mould if kept in the dark. 

Natubal Pbbskbtbd Pbaohbs, Hkbmxtioallt Sealed, No. 8. — 
Prepare the fruit in the same manner as for rich preserved peaches. 
Blanch the same amount of pits for each bottle. Weigh the fruity 
and allow a half-pound of sugar to one of fruit To every three 
pounds of sugar allow one pint of water, in which a half-teaspoonful 
of citric acid has been dissolved ; prepare the syrup over steam in 
the same manner as described in Pbesbbvsd Apples. When melted, 
it will be about three pints. Have the syrup ready before the fruit 
is prepared. Halve the peaches, and put them in quart bottles, not 
so as to crowd, but pretty full ; lay the hollow side down, as they will 
pack better. Pour over the syrup either cold or hot as convenient. 
Lay in the blanched pits, cork tightly, and wire firmly. As soon as 
the bottles are all ready, place them in the water bath, in cold water, 
which must be within three inches of the cork. After the water 
boils, let the fruit remain in the bath a half hour. Then seal imme- 
diately, and when cool turn them up to test the sealing. Bet them in 
a cool, dry, and dark place, where they can be examined without 
trouble ; label and date the bottles. This fruit retains more of the 
peach flavor than the former, and is a very fine sweetmeat; good 
enough for all occasions. (See Wateb Bath.) 

Peaoeues to Pbbsebvb Elegaittlt, Hbbmbtioallt Sealed. — Se- 
lect the fruit after it is colored and fiavored, but perfectly hard. Bub 
them with a small brush without bruising the skin ; do not peel the 
fruit. Put them in cold water in an enamelled kettle, set it over 
steam until the water reaches to the heat of 140'' ; have ready a weak 
syrup, lay in the peaches, heat to 140°, and keep the syrup that heat 
one hour without increasing. In the mean time make a rich syrup 
with one pint of water, half a teaspoonfiil of citric acid, and three 
pounds of the best loaf-sugar ; heat it over water ; when dissolved, bring 
it to a boil, skim and strain it through a fine sieve ; put it back in the 
kettle, and place it over hot water. Have ready wide-mouthed jars^ 
pack the fruit closely without breaking, fill the bottles to within one 
inch of the cork, pour over them the syrup while hot, cork them, and 
let them remain one day ; press the fruit under the syrup, wire the 
corks, set them in the bath, bring the water to boiling heat, let them 
boil ten minutes, and seal tightly. This is the most elegant manner of 
preserving peaches; the fruit retains its color and fiavor, and will ro- 
ll 
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nudn perfect any length of time. The receipt originated with the 
writer, and is for the first time made public. Nopenon eanprmerte 
well iDtthout uting a themuMneter. Dip it in the symp, or water, 
above the bulb of quicksilver ; It will not break. K used (jarefollyy 
they will last for years; for culinary purposes, they should be cased 
in Japanned tin. 

YsBT Plain PkA.oH FbBmnrxa, HxsianoAixT Sxalbd. — Pro- 
ceed in every way as described in Natuiul PBassKVXD Psacbxs, ex- 
cept in the richness of the syrup, which has only half the sugar. 
Make it thus : Weigh for every pound of fruit a quarter of a pound 
of syrup. It will not be necessary to use the acid ; the syrop being 
so thin, ther^ will be no danger of the sugar becoming crystallized. 
To four pounds of sugar, take one quart of water, and divide the 
symp equally with the fruit. 

PsAcn Jah fob Tabtb, HsmonoAixT Sxalxd, No. 1. — ^Take 
very ripe sweet yellow peaches, mash fine, and pass them through a 
neve. Have ready quart cans air-tight ; fill them within one inch 
of the top and seal up ; after piercing the cans with an awl, place 
them in a water bath filled to within two inches of the top of the 
can with cold water, which must be gradually heated. Let them 
boil one hour, or until the jam is forced out the small aperture; 
then seal up, and take them from the bath ; examine the cans as 
soon as cool. If the ends are well drawn in, they are thought to be 
perfect, althoagh it is not always the case. (See Tkstino Caito.) 

Plaht Peach Jam tob trb Tablx, HxBMxncAixT Sealed, Ko. 
2. — ^Mash fine good fiavored peaches, put them into a preserving 
bottle over steam, and let them become very hot. To eight quarts of 
jam put four pounds of sugar. Stir it in the jam while hot, when 
entirely dissolved; fill quart cans to within one-quarter of an inch 
of the top. Have the caps sealed on while hot. Place them in the 
hot water bath, and pierce the caps before the water boils; let them 
boil ten minutes hard, if the cans are hot when put in — ^if cool, twenty ; 
solder the aperture before taking them from the water. Examine 
when cold. This is very fine, the fiavor is retained nearly perfect. 
Tin cans should always be marked in some way before the caps are 
sealed on. A good way to do this is to dissolve nitrate of silver in 
a little rain water, and with a sharp-pointed stick write the name, 
kind of froit, and when put up, upon the side of the can, so that if 
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thej are packed one above the other, it will not be neoeflsaiy to take 
the vhole down to find the one wanted. 

Pbesxbyed Pxaohbs IK Cans, Hsbmetioally Sxaijed, No. 4. — 
Peaches can be preserved in cans jnst as well as bottles, bat is more 
tronble to persons generally, as they mnst either send the cans to the 
tinner, or he nrnst come to the house, to solder on the caps. Many of 
the self-sealing cans are used now, bnt are qnite expensive, and no tin 
is certain more than a year. Those with lead caps are very danger- 
ous to nse ; as the lead and acid often forms acetate, or sngar of lead, 
a deadly poison. No one can be certain in earthen that the frnit is 
free from air, and if not, it certainly will ferment, unless Yerj rich 
and thoronghly impregnated with sngar. 

Erxsh PsAOHsa, HxBMxnoALLT Sealed, No. 1. — ^Take fine-flavor- 
ed frnit, remove the skin by scalding, and lay them in water until 
wanted ; fiU the cans almost fdll, packing the fhiit pit side down ; 
put in each quart can a half-pint tumbler half full of water, and a 
quarter of a pound of the best sugar. After they are sealed and 
pierced, place them in the bath, filled to within two inches of the 
top of the can with cold water. Heat untU the water becomes boil- 
ing hot, if heated in a kettle over a slow fire ; if by steam, let them 
remiun in the bath half an hour after the water reaches 170% which 
can be known by testing with a thermometer. Solder the aperture 
as soon as posdble after this takes place, as more cooking impairs 
the flavor of the fruit, and take the cans immediately fVom the bath, 
and turn them bottom side up. Notice if any of the cans make a 
noise ; if so, they probably leak. To ascertain this, place the can on 
the stove a short time, and the Juice will appear in the leak, which 
must be immediately soldered up. Be very carefbl that the can does 
not become too hot, as it will burst, and be apt to bum those near. 
When it looks at all swollen take it f^om the stove. If no leak is 
shown, set it aside for farther inspection. Leaks can be often found 
by careful examination of the can without putting on the stove, and 
when this can be done, of course it is the best method. When the 
air is fblly exhausted, and the can air-tight, the peaches will be Just 
as good years after as when just put up. But if, on the contrary, 
the exhaustion or can is the least imperfect, sooner or later the fer^ 
mentation will burst the can. So that, if the leaks cannot be found, 
it is the best policy to use the fruit immediately. This will save 
both can and fruit. (Bee TtsnsQ Oasb.) 
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Frbsh Pkachbb wTTHoirr Svoab, HKBaaenoAzxT 8sAXjn>, No. 
S. — ^Prepare the fniit and exhaust the air from the oana in the same 
manner as in Tabli Pbachss. Pat in each qoart can half agill of 
filtered rain, or clean soft water, bnt no sugar. If used for the table, 
add sugar to the taste when wanted. Peaches prepared in this 
manner make delicious pies. 

PxjLon Pol — line a deep pie-plate with nice paste; peel and 
halve as manj peaches as will fill the plate ; add a piece of butter the 
size of a walnut and a little sugar, be careftil not to get it too sweet, 
and dust over a little flour. Cover with the paste and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. When the paste is baked, the fruit will be. Some serve 
with cream, but it is good enough without. Serve fresh. They may 
be made as tarts, without heating the ihdt. 

Plaiv Peach Pvddiho, No. 1. — ^Une a pudding-dish with plain 
paste ; peel as many peaches as the dish will contain whole ; put the 
fruit in the dish ; sift over a very little sugar ; add two small pieces 
of nice butter, a half-pint of water, and a sifting of flour. Cover all 
with a nice paste, and serve with sugar and cream. (Sm Rich Peaoh 
PuDDiyo, Nos. 8 and 4.) 

Plain Peaoh Puddoto, No. 2.— Make a nice batter, put whole 
peaches after peeling in a shallow pudding-dish; pour over Just 
enough batter to cover them. Serve with sugar and butter worked 
together to form a cream. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PBABS AISTD QUINCS8, HESMSTIOALLT fiSAUNO, STa 

pLAnr BoiLBD PxAfis. — ^Take the common French, or any small- 
acid pear ; wash and wipe them dean, leaving on the stems. 
Put them in an iron kettle. To about half a peck of pears put a 
quart bowl full of sugar, and a teacupful of water ; cover them, and 
boil over a slow fire until thoroughly cooked. Maple-sugar is the 
best, but any other will do. 

P&isxBViD Pbabs. — ^Peel small-sized pears, leave the stem one 
inch long, weigh them, and allow one pound of sugar to one of fruit ; 
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put <me pint of water and one teaspoonfVil of oitrio add to every f onr 
ponndii of sugar. Melt the sagar and add dowlj over steam ; when 
melted let it boH np once, then skim the sjrap well and keep it over 
the steam nntfl wanted. At the same time the sjrap is in the 
process of preparation, have the pears bdling in a preserving-kettle 
in snffident water to coyer them, in which is dissolved citric add 
sufficient to taste qnite acid. When so tender that a straw 
can be ran through them, take them ont and pnt them in the 
syTiip, where thej must remain about twenty minutes. Have ready 
some glass jars or bottles with mouths large enough to take in the 
fruit without breaking ; put them in cold water, and boil them ; put 
the fruit into the bottles while thej are hot. This is done for two 
objects : first, to prevent the hot preserves from breaking the bottlesi 
and secondly to prevent the fruit from fermentation by the cold air. 
Cork tight, and seal up each bottle while the syrup is boiling hot. 
Be careful to seal perfectly tight ; a hole no larger than a cambric 
needle will do as much mischief as one much larger. Put cotton 
wadding over the fruit, as described in the directions for Pbbsbrv- 
ma Appues. Label and date the jars ; keep them in a cool, dry, and 
dark place, where they can be seen without disturbing the bottles. 
(See observations on mould in the recipe for Pbbsxbvihg AppLsa.) 
Stewart's No. 1 granulated is not only the best^ but cheapest sugar 
to use in preserving fruits of every description. All fruit should be 
thrown into water as soon as peded, to prevent its turning dark from 
the rust of the knife. 

BsAjnoT Peabs. — ^Prepare and boil the fruit as for preserves. 
Hake the syrup in the same manner; let the pears lie in white 
French brandy over night, covered close. In the morning take equal 
quantities of the brandy and syrup ; beat them together until thor- 
oughly mixed ; put the fruit in bottles, strain and pour over them the 
prepared brandy syrup ; cork and seal tight. It is very important to 
keep the fruit under the syrup. Labd and date ; keep in a cool, dark, 
and dry place. 

GnroKB Pbab. — ^Prepare Virgaloo pears as for preserves, pzcept 
they must be cut into about four equal parts. Hake a syrup as rich 
and in th^ same proportion. Take green ginger, scrape it clean, put 
to every pound of pears one quarter of a pound of ganger, boil it with 
the pears, until tender, then put it in the botties with the fruit, and 
the same number of slices in each bottie. Prepare the botties and 
put up the fruit in the same manner as preserved pears. 
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Lbxov Fxass. — ^Prepare and boil Virgaloo as for ginger peara; 
nuilce the ^jrop as for presenres, and flavor high with lemon ; an- 
perior extract, and citric acid are much better than the frait, in giving 
lemon flavor, as the peel is apt to be bitter. Pat np the firnit in the 
same manner as described for preserves. 

PioxLKD Pbabs. — ^Prepare pears as for preserves, boil nntil tender ; 
stick into each of them three or four cloves ; take one qnart of wine, 
or strong cider vinegar, fonr ponnds of sugar, half an onnoe of cinna- 
mon broken into pieces two inches long, a quarter of an onnoe of 
mace, and half an onnce of drj ginger scraped and washed dean. 
Pat all into a preserving-kettle, let it remain over steam where it 
nearly boils two hours, then dissolve a teaspoonful of citric acid in a 
little of the syrup, and stir it in while hot. Put the fruit into the 
Byrup a half hour, then bottle, cork, and seal tight. Keep in a cool 
place, the same as other preserved fruit. This is not a proper pickle 
for dinner, it shonld be served for tea and suppers. They can be 
pickled also with or without sugar or spices, for sour piddes. 

HKBiORioiJXT-sxAiXD TSB8H BixwxD PxABs. — Vfvsh and wipo dry 
small-sized pears; boil until quite tender. Hake a light syrup of 
either maple, or No. 1 oofifee sugar, to the proportion of four ponnds 
to one quart of filtered or clean rain-water ; add one teaspoonful of 
citric add. Have ready tin cans perfectly air-tight, fill the cans 
nearly ftdl of the boiled fruit, pour over it the prepared syrup, allow- 
ing a half-pound of sugar to every quart can. After the tinner has 
soldered on the caps, pierce the can with a small awl, set them in 
cold water, and heat gradually. Let them boil one hour, and then 
solder up l^e small holes. The water must only reach the top of tiie 
can while boiling. "When cool examine the cans ; if the ends are not 
drawn well in, the can is imperfect ; if they are, they will generally 
prove perfect, though not always, as sometimes the leak is so small, 
and perhaps stopped by sugar for the time being, as not to show air 
until the fhiit is soured, which is shown by the swelling of the can, 
which will burst unless opened. (See Watkb Bath and Tbstiko C aito.) 

To Prsskbvk Pxass withotjt SroAB. — Prepare and exhaust the 
air from the fruit in the same manner as in ft^esh stewed pears, using 
a half-pint of filtered water to every quart, instead of syrup. 

Plain Pbxsibvxs HxBiCKnoALLT Skalsd. — Cheap preserves can 
be made and preserved by the same process as described. To every 
pound of pears, peeled, quartered, and cored, take a half-pound of 
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sugar, and to eyery three pounds of sngar one pint of water ; this will 
make three pints of symp ; divide it equally on the frait^ allowing a 
half-pint of symp to every pound of fruit. Put the fruit in cans hot ; 
put the cans in boiling water as soon as sealed, and let them remain 
one half-hour ; then solder the small holes, and take out of the water 
immediately. Cans must be marked in some manner before sealing, 
or mistakes will often occur, as it is impossible to designate them 
afterwards. 

Baked Pbabs fob WnrrsB, HESBOETzoiXLT SoiXBD.— First boil 
the pears, with the skin and part of the stem on, until tender ; have 
ready a strong syrup of maple-sugar flavored with citric acid. To 
one quart of syrup add as much salt as will lie on a five-cent piece ; 
put the pears into the syrup, let them bake until shrivelled a very 
little ; dip the syrup over them often, and when ready can them, and 
exhaust the air. The syrup should be equally divided, and poured in 
the cans. These will be found superior. Bottles may be used instead 
of cans; cork and wire them before exhausting, and seal hot. 

QunroBS. — ^The large orange quince is the best for family use. 
Let them hang on the bushes until after frost. If gathered and laid 
in a cool place they may sometimes be preserved several months, and 
in other seasons they decay soon. Never preserve them until a few 
show signs of decay. 

To Pbbsbbvb Quihoxs. — ^Boil them in water slightly acidulated 
with citric acid ; have ready a syrup prepared with one pound of 
sugar to one of fruit dissolved in water in the proportion of one pint 
to four pounds, and a teaspoon of citric acid. Place the quinces in 
the syrup when boiled perfectly tender, heat them to boiling heat, fill 
the bottles while the fruit and bottles are both hot, cork and 
seal immediately. They may be preserved whole, in quarters, 
or in rings. They will ferment badly if the sealing is the least 
imperfect. Turn the bottles upside down if the fruit rises. 

To Pbbsbbvb Qxtinobs Ebbicbtioallt Sbalbd in Oaits ob Bottlbb. 
— ^Proceed as directed for pears, except they must be peeled and cored. 
Quinces are pickled and brandied the same as pears. They may be 
put up without sugar for dinner desserts. In our opinion this is their 
best use. Use cans or bottles, as preferred. If in bottles, wire the 
corks before placing the bottles in the bath. 

QunroBs fob Dihnbb Dbssbbt. — Quarter the fruit, and boil or 
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gteam them until tender, and wnre with rich cream and kaf-ragar. 
ThejT are also baked and used in the same manner. 

QniNOB Marmalade. — Boil the quinces, with the peels and cores, 
in as little water as will cover them. Press the pnlp through a sieTO, 
and allow one and a fourth poond of loaf-«ngar for every pound of 
pulp ; boil gently, sUrring constantly, until it is reduced to a stiff 
mass, after which pack it in small jars and cover it with paper wet 
with the white of an egg. If of proper consistency it will cut like 
cheese. 

QunroB Jellt. — If quinces are high, a jelly may be made of the 
peels and cores; bnt if the fruit is plenty, boil the whole of itb 
Ck>yer the fruit and boil until tender ; then drain all the juice from 
the fruit, and allow a pound of the best sugar lor every pint ; boil a few 
moments, and put it in moulds. If the jelly appears cloudy, strain it 
through a flannel bag, after the sugar is dissolved, before it boils up. 
If the cores and peels are used alone, the jeDy will be veiy stringy. 

To Dbt Quinces or Fears.— Peel, and cut them in thin slips; 
string and dry them in the sun ; soak them over night, and stew in 
the same water. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PLUMS. 
HEBHSnOAIXT SEAL, PRESERVE, XTO. 

Bbmarkb. — Only the finest are fit for the table in their natural 
state, and even these should be served as a third or fourth course^ 
and eaten with moderation. Among the most popular of these are 
the green and yellow gage, Washington, Coe's golden drop, purple 
favorite, Lombard, etc. Among the finest flavored for preserves, 
jams, jellies, tarts, etc., are the damsons. The winter damson is the 
finest of all, a very small purple plum, with small pit, fit only for 
preserving, being in its natural state very astringent. It is the very 
latest plum, and it is said to be the only variety not troubled with 
the ouronlio. 

To pRESBRVB Winter Damsons. — ^After looking over the fruit, 
and throwing out all poor-looking plums, wash and wipe them clean, 
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pia«e every plmn twice with a coarse needle ; weigh the frait, and 
allow foreyerj pound, the same in weight of sogar of the beat 
quality, rolled fine ; begin with the angar, and pnt alternate lajers of 
it and fruit in an enamelled preserving kettle. Set the kettle over 
a bdder of hot water, cover tight, and let it heat gradually. When 
there is reason to think the sugar is dissolved in the juice, stir up the 
sugar and the fruit together, being careful not to break the plums any 
more than the steaming has already done ; let the kettle remain over 
the steam covered tightly, until the whole is heated through, and the 
f^t completely saturated with the sugar. Bottle it while in a boil- 
ing state, according to directions given before in other preserves. 
Place cotton wadding of the best kind soaked in brandy on the top 
of each bottle, which should be pressed down so as to admit the 
syrup to rise a little above it, but no fruit. This is to prevent mould, 
should any form, from doing injury to the fruit. Examine daily ; 
should any air bubbles form, either the fruit has not been heated 
through, and put up boiling, or not sealed tightly ; in either case it 
would ferment. Take oft the wax from the corks, place the bottles 
in cold water on wood ; if placed on iron they would be apt to crack ; 
heat gradually and boil slowly a half-hour after the water becomes 
boiling hot ; have ready new corks, and seal tightly. If much sour, 
take the corks from the bottles before putting in the water, or they 
will burst ; if any foam rises while heating, put the fruit in the pre- 
serving kettle, and boil hard a half-hour ; it will only be fit for tarts, 
and most certain to ferment again if sealed ever so weil, but if prop- 
erly done at first, it seldom needs heating over. This preserve is not 
as beautiful as some others, but is probably the very best flavored of 
the plum, retaining its fredmess, while it remains without fermentar 
tion for years. It is particularly relished by invalids. Should the 
preserve not be in a fit state for bottling the day commenced, it can 
be left in the kettle overnight, and heated over steam in the same 
manner as at first. 

PtUH Jail— Take any variety of plum desired, steam them in an 
enamelled kettle until heated through ; strain off the juice, and pass 
the pulp through a fine sieve, boil one hour, stirring constantly ; if 
it bums it is ruined ; weigh, before boiling, the pulp and juice, dis- 
solve the same weight of the best sugar rolled fine in the juice ; when 
entirely melted, add this to the pulp, beat it well together, and let it 
boil one minute ; have the moulds ready, which must not be glass ; pour 
in the jam, filling the moulds quite full, and set them in a slow oven 

11* 
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twenty-four boon. Wooden monldB will do lined with paper ; wlien 
the Jem is Med, wet the paper in a little warm water, and take it ofll 

PLinc Pabts. — ^Boil tart plnme in their own jnice nntil quite tender, 
take ont the pita and paae the pnlp throngh e wire nere, boil gvitly, 
stirring oonstantl j one hour ; stir half the weight of the pnlp, before 
boiling, of sngar in the palp, and boil one minute; haye ready 
shallow earthen plates, a square shape to be preferred ; pour the 
paste in this, not over a quarter of an inch thick, and dry slowly in 
theoven, being careful not to bum it When dry turn it out, and pack 
the paste away carefiilly ; these are used to out in rings, or any ottibr 
form for ornament to cakes, ices, whips, etc. 

Plum Compotb. — Prick the fruit with a needle, and throw them 
in cold hard water, let them lie as long as it will take to boil a pan of 
water; into this they must be thrown as soon as it boils. When the 
fruit rises to the surface, skim it out, and throw it again in cold water. 
Prepare a syrup and boU them up in it, set it to cool, and boil again 
and again. If not wanted for immediate use, put it, while hot, in 
bottles, cork and seal as other sweetmeats. 

QvEBC Gaoss, HsBMxnoAXXT SxALED, Ko. 1. — Sdcot quite ripe, 
not soft but perfect fruit, prick them with a needle on opporite sides, 
throw them in hot, not boiling water, off the fire, let them remain in the 
water five minutes ; have ready cold wat«r, skim them out, and throw 
them in it, and let them remain until cold ; lay them on a hair sieye 
to drain, pack the fruit in strong bottles, holding about one quart, 
with mouths large enough to let the fruit in without bruising; lesTO 
a space between the fruit and cork, of two inches. Have a syrup pre- 
pared in the following manner : To one pound of water, take two of 
sugar, dissolve the sugar over steam until clear, use only the best sugar ; 
add to each pound of water a piece of citric acid as large as a hazel- 
nut ; pour the syrup on cold ; wire the cork well down, let the syrup 
cover the fruit well, leaving nearly two inches space In the bottle; 
place them in the water-bath cold, which must always have a wooden 
bottom for the bottles to stand on ; heat gradually, and let them boil 
until the fruit shows 'signs of cracking, or (as it is sometimes the case 
that it does not crack) a half-hour is long enough to boil them, 
counting the time after the water becomes boiling hot ; seal perfectly, 
and set them in a cool, dry, and dark place, not forgetting to label 
them. Examine for a week or so, to see if ail is right, and turn them 
upside down three times each week for a month. 
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Gbxebt G^or8» HsBimioAixT 8baxsd, No. 2.— -Prick aonnd ripe 
fruit, pack it in jars or bottles as above, without scalding. Make a light 
syrup in proportion of four pounds of sugar to one quart of water ; 
pour it on the fruit cold, oork and wire as directed ; boil in the water- 
batk three-fourths of an hour unless the fruit cracks, if so, less. 

Gbsen Gagbs, Hbbmeticaxjlt Sealed, No. 8. — Throw gages in 
boilmg water until the skin cracks and loosens ; strip off the skin, pack 
in jars, and proceed as above, boiling twenty-five minutes, unless the 
fruit appears like melting. Hake the syrup with five pounds of best 
sugar to a quart of water, and a small teaspoonful of citric acid. 
Any plum can be prepared in this manner, only observing, that the 
more juicy the fruit, the stronger the syrup should be, and the 
larger, the longer time in heating through. 

Bbaitdt Gaoes. — ^Wash and wipe dry green gages, prick them on 
opposite sides, pack in bottles or jars with large enough mouths to 
let the fruit in without pressing ; pour over just sufficient good white 
French brandy to cover them, cork tightly, and let them stand two 
days; should the fruit absorb the liquor so as to leave any un- 
covered, pour on a little more brandy, but no more than is necessary. 
Then pour off the liquor, and stir gradually into every pint, a pound 
of sugar ; dissolve it well, and when quite clear, fill the bottles as full as 
possible without touching the cork ; cork tightly, and paste over the 
cork a paper wet with the beaten whites of eggs ; put what syrup is 
left, if any, in a bottle ; cork, and seal in the same manner ; in a few 
days examine the bottles ; if the fruit has absorbed the syrup so as to 
leave the fruit exposed, fill up again, and seal very particularly with wax, 
so as to be able to turn the jars up if necessary. Don't forget the labels. 

Bbandt Gages, Febkoh Method.— Pick the fruit when quite hard, 
but ripe, and pack it in jars. Take white French brandy ; to every 
quart add five ounces best refined sugar, cork and seal perfectly tight, 
with brittle wax. 

BsAimT Gaoes, No. 8. — Fill the Jars as above described, prepare 
very rich syrup, let it cool to blood-heat ; mix in the proportion of 
one-third syrup to two of brandy, mix thoroughly ; fill the bottles as 
for other brandy plums, cork, and seal perfectly. If any syrup is left, 
bottle and cork it for future use. If the skins are tough, remove them. 

Best Bsahdt PtrKs, fob Family Use. — ^Weigh eight pounds of 
the best loaf-sugar, divide it in two equal parts ; put half of it in a 
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poroelidn preserring kettle with one qaart of water and a teaspoonfbl 
of cttrio acid ; set it over steam nnttl the sugar melts, then let it boil 
np onoe, take off the scnm, and set the kettle from the fire ; haro 
ready about eight quarts of plnms, (green gages are the finest for brand j 
fruit ;) having looked them over carefhllj, washed, wiped, and i»ieked 
them, lay them overnight in the kettle, being careful that the fruit is 
wholly covered with the syrup; the next morning set the kettle 
over steam until the syrup is nearly boiling hot ; take out the fruity 
and add the other half of the sugar, and another teaspoonf ul of the 
acid ; let it dissolve gradually over steam, and take off all the scum 
that rises. While the syrup is thickening, have the plums soaking in 
just enough white French brandy to cover them ; let them be covered 
as tightly as possible ; a bright tin pail with a tight-fitting cover, is 
as good as any thing for this purpose ; when the syrup is dear, set it 
to cool ; when it has become cold enough to prevent the evaporation 
of the brandy, mix with it three quarts and one pint of brandy ; the 
brandy should be measured before it is put on the fruit. Mix the 
brandy and syrup thoroughly, pasdng it through a fine hair sieve, to 
prevent the syrup and brandy from separating ; fill the jars or bottles, 
which have a mouth large enough to let in the fruit without bruising ; 
fill up the bottles so as nearly to touch the cork ; put in the corks, 
and let them stand until the next day ; bottle and cork tightly the 
syrup left ; if the fruit absorbs the syrup so as to uncover the fruity 
fill the bottles again ; cork and seal with brittle wax, so perfectly, 
that the bottles will not leak when turned upside down ; label and 
set them away. 

To HXBiaETIOALLT SSAL AND PRXSXBVX EOO PLTTMS.— SclcCt fimit 

quite ripe, but not soft ; wash, and wipe them dry ; leave on a short 
piece of the stem ; prick the skin, with a common-sized needle, in many 
places. Have ready water, boiling hot ; take the kettle from the fire ; 
throw in the fruit in the proportion of four quarts of fruit to eight of 
water ; be carefrd to sink the plums, as they will be scalded only on 
one side if floating, and when they crack slip off the skins ; prepare 
the day before, the syrup in the following manner : Take the weight 
of the fruit in the best loaf-sugar ; and divide it in two equal parts ; 
dissolve half the sugar in the same weight of water, with a little 
citric acid, and take off the scum as it rises ; when quite clear, set 
it off to cool ; if made in a porcelain kettle, it can stand in the 
vessel in which it was prepared overnight without harm; put the 
finit in the syrup over steam until it feels quite hot^ but do not boil it, 
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as fhis win break the frnit; takeoff the kettle, and let them beoome 
eold, keeping the fruit oonstantly covered with eyrap ; set it on again, 
and again, in the same manner nntil the eyrvp has penetrated the fruit 
to the pit ; then take it ont ; and after it has been well drained, pack it 
in ajar, with a month large enough to let in the frnit without press- 
ing; add to the sjrup the remainder of the sugar, and a lump of 
citric acid as large as a pea ; to eyery two pounds of sugar, add the 
pits of peaches or plums blanched, in proportion of six pits to every 
pound of sugar, and let the syrup boil slowl j fivo minntes ; take it 
off, and skim it well ; cool a little, and pass it through a fine neve 
without presdng ; fill the jars with the syrup nearly f uU, and cover 
them over to keep out insects; the next day examine the bottles, and 
if the fruit is not well covered with syrup, add more ; leave less than 
two inches space, if the bottle is just large enough to admit the 
fruit, and less if larger ; cork and wire tightly ; place the bottles in 
the water bath to remain after the water boils one hour, unless the 
fruit looks like breaking ; when this happens, take out the bottles, 
and seal them immediately. Any large plum, apricot, or nectarine, 
can be preserved in the same manner. 

Fbekoh Method ot Pbbpabino Nbotabinxs and A^bioots. — ^Take 
frnit not too ripe, make a small slit at the stem end and push out the 
stone. Simmer in water until about half done, and afterward throw 
them into cold water ; when they have cooled, take them out, and 
drain them. Put the fruit into the preserving pan, with sufficient 
syrup to cover them ; let them boil up three or four times, and skim 
well, remove the fruit from the fire, and pour it into an earthen pan 
until the next day. Boil it in this manner three successive days, and 
they will be finished. Examine the syrup ; if too thin, add a little sugar, 
uoless there is enough ^yrup for the fruit; in that case, boil it down 
until of the right consistency. Put the friiit up hot, and seal tightly. 

To Prbskbvx thx Commok Blttx Plttm.— After weighing the fruit, 
throw it a little at a time, in boiling water to loosen the skin, slip It 
off; weigh the same amount of sugar, granulated is the best, and pack 
the fruit in layers in a preserving kettle, as directed in preserving 
winter damsons. They will not need quite as much cooking, on 
account of the skin being off the fruit ; put them up in the same 
manner as the damsons. Horse, or any other coarse plum, can be 
preserved in the same way. 

Plum Sybup and Jkllt. — ^Heat damson plums over steam, until 
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Maided through ; drtin off the Joiee, add one and ft half ponad cf 
•agar to vrerj pound of jmoe ; heat the Joioe to boiling heat, and stir 
in the sugar ; let it boil a moment only. If it does not become solid, 
heat it over, and as soon as boiling hot poor it into botdes prepared in 
boiling water as before described, and aeal them np while hot. When 
wanted for Jell j, if not solid, dissoWe in warm water, either isinglass 
or gelatine, in the proportion of fonr oonces to a pint of water, and 
strain it tlurongh a fine sieve ; this will make foor quarts of jelly, if dis- 
Bolyed in that quantity of the bottled syrup, firm, and hard ; but it will 
melt in a warm room, or in summer heat. It makes nice syrup for 
ices, puddings, etc, and often Jellies firm. 

Plum Iob. — ^Prepare the juice of the damson plum as described, 
allowing one pound of sugar to each pint of juice. When wanted, 
add as much water as syrup ; blanch and pound to a paste a few 
kernels of the fruit ; mix them well through, and freeze smoothly. 
Apricot ice, is made in the same manner. 

PiOKLSD Plums, Spioxd, No. 1. — Wash and wipe dry X)erfect 
plums, leave a short piece of the stem on the fruit. Prick thom pretty 
thoroughly with a needle, about number six. Have ready prepared 
vinegar very strong, heated over steam to nearly boiling heat, in 
which is put cloves, cinnamon, mace, and green ginger root if to be 
had, if not dry, in the following proportions : one quart of vinegar, a 
teaspoonful of mace, half as much cloves, a table-spoonful of cinna- 
mon broken about as large as doves, and as much ginger scraped free 
from the bark if green, half as much if dry. Put a part of ^e fruit 
in the vinegar ; let it remain a few moments, not long enough to 
crack them ; take them out, and pack in Jars ; when all have been 
scalded, tie over the mouths of the bottles thin doth, and turn them 
up to drain ; measure the juice and vinegar, allowing three pounds of 
sugar to every quart ; mix all together, and when the sugar is entirely 
dissolved, pour the syrup over the plums ; let them stand until the 
next day ; then cork and wire them, and put the bottles in the water 
bath. If small plums, let them boil ten minutes, and seal up. If egg, 
or other large plums, a half hour. To be served for tea or at supper, 
and parties, in ptokle shells. 

SouB PioELBD Plums, No. 2. — ^Pour over pricked plums hot spiced 
vinegar, four different times, on soecessive days, and seal tightly. If 
the vinegar loses its strength, take fresh ; the fruit should be very 
hard ; serve with meats. 
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PioKLXD "Plvur, No. 8.-~Prepare the pltans as for No. 1. Take 
one qnart of ten per cent Tinegar ; dry ginger root broken np ; 
abont twx> table-spoonfnlfl green, one half a teaspoon of cloves broken 
twice, a teaspoon of broken mace, and two table-epoons broken oinnA- 
mon. Heat the yinegar, and ponr it on the spices hot ; cover tight, 
and let it stand all night: In the morning strain it through a jelly 
bag, and add two pounds loaf sngar ; let it gently boil and remove the 
scum. Take off the fltymp, and when nearly cool, put the plnms in it 
Let it stand mitil the next day. Then remove the ploms to the bottles ; 
strain the syrup, and cover the plums with it Cork, and wire the 
bottles ; set them in cold water, and heat gently. When the water 
has boiled fifteen minutes, take them from the bath and seal tightly ; 
serve for tea and parties. 

HKBiisnoALLT-esAixD Natubal Phs8SBV£i> PtTJiia.— Prepare the 
fruit as for other preserves. Pack them in bottles ; allow a half pound 
of sugar to one of fruit To every three pounds of sugar, take one 
pint of water, and a half teaspoonful of citric acid, dissolved in the 
water ; stir gradually the sugar into the water, which must be melted 
over steam ; take off all the scum ; when clear, pour it over the fruit, 
which must be equally divided in the jars, so as to portion the syrup 
alike ; have ready blanched kernels of plums or peaches ; put in each 
bottle a dozen, and let them stand until the next day. If the fruit 
absorbs the syrup, so as to uncover the plums, add more. Leave less 
than two inches space. Cork, wire, and place in the water bath ; let 
them remain one hour at a temperature of 180**, unless the fruit ap- 
pears like cracking, then seal tightly, etc, as directed for other fruits. 

NcoTABonu Aim Afbioots to Picelb. — ^Proceed exactly as in 
pickled peaches. Keep in a cool place, and examine frequently. 

HxBMxnoALLY-esAUBD Ploc Pib FRurr or Bottlbs. — Select quite 
hard fruit, (gages are the finest for this purpose.) Fill the bottles 
(which should be the kind designated Pie Fruits) to within two inches 
of the cork, shaking them down, so as to get in as many as possible. 
Fill up, with filtered rain->water, to within one and a half inch of the 
cork ; wire the bottles well, and put them in the water bath. Let 
them rem«n a half hour at a temperature of 180^, unless the fruit 
shows signs of cracking. To ascertidn this, examine those in the 
hottest place often, after the heat has been up to 180^ ten minutes. 
The riper the fruit, the sooner it will heat through, which is aU 
that is wanted* Seal very careftQly. Examine often; for although 
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frniti pot up in this waj, esnnot be reoovered if imperfeet, the bot- 
tles may be sayed, end mischief to other fruits prevented, by tiuMlj 
opening, as thej will oertainlj bnxvt| if not perfect. See that the frnit 
is nnder the water, and tnm them often. It often moulds bj the ao> 
tion of light, the reason of which is nnaoooonted for by ofaemists* 
{See Mould, in another part of this book.) 

HiBMRIOALLT-SBALBD PLUM PiS FbIJXT DT ToT OaITO. — ^Elll esch 

can ftdl without shaking much ; put as much soda in a quart can, as 
will lay on a sixpence ; add a half pint of filtered run water. Solder 
on the cap, pierce each cap with a common awl ; place the cans in 
the water bath ; heat gradually ; after the water reaches the heat of 
180^ (which must not cover the cans,) let them remain from twenty 
to thirty minutesi after which time the fruit will be ready to doee ; 
drop upon the aperture solder, and take them from the bath. Ex- 
amine the cans as directed for other can fruit (See TxanNO Cabs.) 

HxBMiTioALLT-sxiXBD Tabls Plums. — ^Thcse are put up as above, 
without soda, and the addition of a pint tumbler full of granulated 
loaf-sugar. (See Tkstiho Oaks.) 

HcBxsncALLT-ssALBD Natuxal Tlvu Pbxsibtbs IK Oasb. — ^AIlow 
a quarter of a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit, made into a light 
syrup, divide it equally, cook the fruit in the cans a half hour at 
180% and seal up as directed. 

Plain Plttv Jax can also be put up in cans and treated as de- 
scribed. 

Dbibd Pldmb without Suoab. — opiums can be dried in the same 
manner as peacheS| using the sweet, and less Juicy varieties, and are 
cooked in the same manner. 

Pluik Liathsb. — ^Mash green gages, that are vety ripe, quite fine ; 
remove the pits, and dry on plates in the oven. Cook as peach 
leather, adding sugar. 

PtUMS Dbixd with BuQAs."-€nt open sweet plums, not removing 
the pits ; scatter over them sugar; spread the fruit on plates, and set 
it in a alow oven. When the sugar is taken np by the fruit, add more, 
and continue to do this, while there is sufficient m<Hsture to take up the 
sugar. Pack in Jars, with paper pasted over them, and place them above 
the reach of mice ; theywill need no washing. Soak over night, and heat 
through in the same water. If not sweet enough to suit, add more sugar. 
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• Plvm Tabtb.— Prepare pnif paste, as directed for tarts ; bake the 
paste, and fill the cayitj with jam or jell^ ; frait should ne^er stand in 
the paste ; the tarts should be filled just before using. Shake oyer 
them powdered loaf-sugar, or ice them. (See FvwF'TJjynt and 
loDsro.) 

Aprioot Bisouits, Fbbnoh. — Bednce apricots to a paste ; stir into 
it its weight in sugar ; cook an hour, stirring constantly. Drop on 
paper, or in paper monlds, and dry in the oven ; pack away in tight 
tin boxes, for winter use. Plums, being more Juicy, require more 
sugar, probably one-third more. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHBBBISa 
HXSMBTIOALLY 8BAL, FBBSBBTE, ETC. 

HiBTOBT AKD Yabibtiss. — ^Thc chcrry is a natiye of the north tem- 
perate zones, and has been cultivated since the year 1600. There are 
two or three hundred varieties. These are divided into classes. First, 
the heart-shaped fruit; these are the best for the dessert in their 
natural state ; second, Bigarreau, with firmer flesh than the former, 
and, of course, better for brandy fruit, piddes, fancy preserves, and 
candying. Third, Duke, more acid, make better preserves, pies, and 
can fruits. Fourth, Horellos, more acid still ; one of the finest of the 
last, is Pulm-stone Morello. This fruit, more particularly the Duke 
and HoreUo, are not considered very wholesome. The fact, that it is 
generally necessary to gather the fruit before fuUy ripe, to save it from 
the depredation of birds, is probably the great reason why the eating 
of cherries often produces such terrible results. It is also weU known 
that they contain the essentials of Hydrocyanic or Prussic acid, as 
well as Hydruret of Benzule, a poisonous oil, to which the blos- 
som, both of peach and cherry, owe their peculiar odor. Whether 
this has a deleterious effect on the fruit is not certainly known ; it is, 
however, the firm opinion of many, that this is the case. Let it be 
so or not, it certainly is safe to use the fruit only in moderation. £x< 
perience shows, that they cannot be eaten by all, with impunity, in 
the crude state ; but, when cooked and sngaredi may be used as a 
relish, with comparative safety. 
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Fakot PxnsxBTis.— Pit the frtdt, being oarefbl not to break the 
cherries ; weigh them ; take as many pounds of the best loaf-sugar as 
there is ft-uit ; put it in an enamelled preserving kettle ; to eveiy six 
pounds of loaf-sugar take one quart of water, and as much cream of 
tartar as will fill a teaspoon, finely pulverized : put the whole over a 
slow, clear fire, or what is better, a kettle of boiling water, until the 
sugar is entirelj dissolved, so as to loae all the grain ; let it boil up 
once, and skim it well ; then lay the fruit in the syrup over night, 
being carefbl to have the cherries entirely covered with the syrup ; 
in the morning, place the kettle containing the cherries and syrup 
over a kettle of boiling water, keeping the fruit constantly covered 
with syrup until nearly boUing hot ; put it then on a slow clear fire 
until it boils up once, take it off immediately, and set the kettle away 
until the next day, when the same process must be gone over agdn ; 
the third day after the fruit boils up, skim out, and drain it on a 
hair sieve ; when well drained put the whole of the syrup on the fire, 
boil and skim it, until there remains just about enough to cover the 
fruit ; while boiling the syrup, select the fruit, leaving out small bits, 
only unng round looking fruit not broken ; put it into the boiling 
syrup, set it over boiling water while the fruit heats through ; when 
you are sure this is the case, let it come to a boil, and bottle in the 
same manner aa before directed ; seal tightly, etc. As white cherries 
do not have much flavor, they are used as fancy preserves ; any other 
variety of cherries can be preserved in this manner if desired. 

To Pbbsebvx Black Hawk, ob aky otbkb xjlbob Blaok 
Obxsbt. — ^Ht careftilly, so as not to break the fruit; weigh the 
cherries, allowing for each pound of fruit the same weight of num- 
ber one granulated loaf-sugar; scatter a little on the bottom of 
an enamelled preserving kettle, then a few cherries, until the kettle 
is filled, or the fruit and sugar, in alternate layers, is all in ; put 
the kettle over a boiler of hot water, and keep it there until the 
sugar is all dissolved, and the fruit heated through; stir it up 
careAilly with a wooden spoon, and set it over a slow fire until 
it boils up ; let it simmer three minutes slowly, keeping the fruit 
constantly under the syrup; then set* it where it will keep boiling 
hot, and bottle it. Place cotton wadding saturated with brandy on 
each bottle, just below the syrup, that mould, if any forms, will adhere 
to it ; seal, etc., as directed before. If there is too large a proportion 
of syrup, save a bottle or two out, which must be put up hot, with 
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the Bime preeantiona, as preserrefl ; it is a iiioe saooe for chenj pnd- 
dings, and also makes a beantif al ioe or cream for parties, eta 

DuKB AND MoRBLLO Ohrsbibs TO Pbesbbyb. — ^FoIlow the direc- 
tions given for preserving black cherries, adding an extra ponnd of 
sugar for everj eight of fniit. Particular care mast be nsed in boil- 
ing ; remember, three minutes on the fire is all they require after being 
heated over steam ; if boiled too long, thej will lose their color. The 
Duke and MoreUos make altogether the finest flavored preserve. 

HsBicxnoALLT Beaisd Natcbal Pbbskbves, No. 1. — ^Make a 
syrup with six pounds of sugar to one quart of soft water, and a tea- 
spoonfld of citric acid ; be careful not to bum in melting the sugar 
(tee Steups) ; pit the fruit carefully, lay it a half-hour on a hair sieve 
to drain ; after which fill strong quart bottles two-thirds full of the 
fruit ; as it naturaUy falls in without shaking down, pour over it 
the syrup while hot, until it reaches to within four and a half inches 
of the mouth of the bottle ; prepare the best of corks by soaking in 
hot water ; drive them one inch and a half into the bottle, after the 
Fyrup is cool, and wire them well down ; place the bottles in the 
bath filled as far as the syrup reaches with cold water ; turn on the 
steam, and let them remain a half-hour, after the water reaches 180 ** ; 
seal immediately, etc., as directed for other bottles ; keep a good look- 
out for them, for a week or two ; should any sign of fermentation 
appear, take off the wax and heat over ; if neglected until they really 
work, there is no such thing as saving them ; they will burst the bot- 
tles ; in this case use them for puddings or pies, immediately. Measure 
what juice strained from this fruit through the sieve, which should 
have been set over an earthen dish, and add to every pint a pound of 
sugar ; put it in a preserving kettle, let it become boiling hot, try it^ 
if it jellies put it up in moulds — ^but this seldom happens ; if not, skim 
and bottle it hot, sealing with care. Jelly can be made when wanted, 
by using gelatine or isinglass (eee Gei^tinb), or the syrup can be used 
to flavor creams and sauces, or made into ices. (See Ohbbbt, Iob.) 

HsBMBnoAXLT Sbaiad Natubal Pbbsbbw, No. 2. — ^Piok over the 
fruit carefully, see that no imperfect fk*ait is used; put it in bot- 
tles ; cork and set the bottles in the water bath until Uie fruit shows 
mgns of cracking ; have ready a rich syrup hot ; pour it on the fruit 
while boiling, and while the fruit itself is in the water bath, or just 
taken ont; pnt the cork in as well as it can be, and let them boil 
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fifteen minntes, then cork and seal tightly. If the stems are remored, 
it must be done so as not to break the frait and let ont the jnioe ; ft 
is better to clip them with the scissors, and leave a small part of th« 
stem on the cherry. 

Bbahdt Chbbbibb, No. 1.— The white cherriesmake the finestlook- 
ing brandy fruit. Select the frait carefoll j ; dip off each stem so as 
to leave a little point on the frnit; pack the fruit in the bottles de- 
signed for them, and cover with white French brandy ; cork tightly, and 
paste over the corks white paper wet with white of eggs; let them 
remain forty-eight hours, or longer if convenient; then pour off the 
brandy, and mix it with the same quantity of very rich ^yrap frea 
from grain, pass it through a fine hair sieve, and pour^enough on the 
firuit to cover it well ; cork and let it remain overnight ; the next 
day examine the bottles, and fill up with the synip, just as fiill as 
possible without touching the cork ; seal tightly with wax, so as to 
be able to turn the bottles cork end down, should the syrup be again 
absorbed by the fruit 

Bbakdt Chxbbixs, No. 2. — ^Prepare the fruit as above, pack it as 
doedy as possible, without shaking down, in quart bottles ; place them 
in the water bath until the frnit shows signs of cracking ; then remove 
them, take out the cork, and tie a thin doth over the mouth of the 
bottle, and turn them up in a clean dish ; and let all the juice drain off. 
Measure the Juice ; to every pint take three pounds of sugar, and melt 
it together over boiling water ; as soon as dear take it off; if it looks 
like graining, dissolve a teaspoonfol of citric acid in a very little water, 
and add to the syrup ; heat it again, and if any impurities arise^ 
skim it ; after which let it cool until about blood heat ; add to the 
syrup three pints of white French brandy ; beat it up well and pass 
it through a fine sieve ; fill the bottles so as not to touch the cork, 
and seal immediately. Should any syrup be left, bottle it, and seal 
tightly for fbture use. 

PiCKLXD Ohssbixs, No. 1. — ^Whito cherries look the best pidded. 
Prepare the fruit as for brandy cherries, leaving the stems a trifie 
longer. Take two quarts of very sharp vinegar, f^ree from un- 
pleasant flavor, six pounds of the best sugar, one teaspoonful of 
cloves pounded, not ground, a table-«poonfal of mace, two of cinna- 
mon, and one of ginger-root pounded. Have prepared ten pounds of 
the cherries. Pack the fruit equally in quart bottles, cork and plaoe 
them in the water bath; let them boil twenty minutes ; have the 
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wjrsp dl readj, the sogar melted, and all the apioea atnuned oat hj 
pasBiDg it through a sieve ; pat in each bottle six cloves, three or 
foor pieces of mace, and the same of cinnamon. While the fruit la 
boiling hot poor enoogh syrap, also boiling, into each bottle to cover 
the frait) and cork and seal immediately. As these are apt to monld, 
it is well to pat the cotton wadding in as before directed, having first 
dipped it in hot synip, or pat it on the fhiit, and poar the syrap 
throagh it, being carefol to prevent its being carried too far down. 

PkOKUED CBKBsna, No^ 2. — ^Prepare the frait as before directed. 
To two qaarts of vinegar, and spices to the taste, take foar poonds of 
•ogar, weigh eight pounds of frait, and divide it eqaall j in bottles ; 
after the sugar is entirelj dissolved strain it on the cherries ; if it is 
not sufficiently seasoned, let the spices remain in the syrup; cork 
and wire well, and place the bottles in the water bath, let them boil 
fifteen minntes, or until they look like cracking, when seal 

PiGKLXD Chbbbibs, No. 8. — ^Prepare the fruit, put them in jars, 
and fill with the strongest vinegar ; let them remain in this, corked 
tightly, one month, or longer, as convenient. Then prepare a spiced 
syrup, take them from the vinegar, and put them in the syrup. Seal 
tightly. 

Pickled Chxbbzes, No. 4. — ^Leave the stems on, just as the fruit 
grows, in clusters or single ; put them in the strongest vinegar, let 
them remain for one month, then examine; if any mould appears, the 
vinegar is too weak ; change it, and at this time add spices, and a 
couple ofspoonftils of sugar to each bottle; cork and seaL These make 
a beautiful garnish. Cherries can also be pickled in vinegar alone If 
desired. Proceed as follows : Leave the fruit in clusters, place them 
in an enamelled preserving-kettle; cover with strong vinegar ; let 
them heat slowly, until nearly boiling hot, over hot water ; allow 
them to remain in this vinegar until cold, after which pour over them 
some eight per cent vinegar, and cover closely. Spices can be added 
if desired. 

HsBHmoALLT SxALSD IK Glass FOB Pucs. — ^Bcmove the stcms, 
and carefully select any acid cherry that mokes a good pie in its 
season ; fill quart bottles within one and a half inch of the cork 
(not one and a half inch from the mouth of the bottle, but from the 
inside of the cork) ; cover the fruit with filtered rain-water, leaving 
one and a half inch apace for lur; cork and wire tightly, after 
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vhioh plioe the bottles in oold water, which shoiild reedh the top of 
thefrait Let them remain in the bath twentj minutes after tbo 
water reaches the heat of 180°. Test the water frequently to know 
when it has obtained the desired heat If in a kettle instead of a 
bath, remove them as soon as the water is boiling hot If heated on 
the stOTe instead of steam, let the fire be yery low, so as to increase 
the heat slowly, or the firuit will not be heated erenly. Seal the 
bottles earefblly, and shake them gently eyery day for two months to 
preyent mould. Or, lay them on their ades, and roll them each day. 
If sealed properly, they cannot fail to make as good pies in winter as 
fresh cherries. Use the filtered water with fruit when making the 
pies, they will be none too juicy. The firuit must be put up the day it 
is gathered, and shonld be hardly ripe ; at least, let it not haye been in 
its prime long enough to be what is called dead ripe, which is in &ct 
the commencement of decay ; no firuit arriying to that state should bo 
put up to be used as fresh firuit. If preferred to pit the dierriesy 
crack a handful of pits for each bottle, using the meats only, or boil a 
quantity of the cracked pits, shells and all, in the filtered rain-water 
tiiat is to bo used, until the flayor of the kernel is extracted. So mudi 
of the peculiar flavor of the cherry lies in the pit, that unless this is 
in some way preserved, the fruit is almost worthless for pies, or rather 
no better than dried fruits. Use a thermometer to test the water. 

Ohkrbibs HsBMsnoALLT Sbalsd Ef Oans fob Pies. — ^Fill the cans 
within one inch of the top with acid cherries ; add sufficient filtered 
rain-water to cover the fruit, and solder on the caps. Place the cans in 
a bath of cold water ; if over the fire heat slowly as possible. When 
the water reaches 140^, pierce the cans, and let them remain half an 
hour after the heat is increased to 170* ; or if over the fire only, until 
the water is boiling hot ; seal with solder the small hole in the can be- 
fore removing them from the bath. Examine the next morning, or 
as soon as cold ; if perfect they will be drawn \n at the ends. (If pit- 
ted add the kernels.) 

Fbish Table Ohkbbibs HxBUBnoAixT Sbalbd. — ^Proceed as above, 
substituting syrup in place of water ; if pitted, add the cracked ker- 
nels. Acid Cherries only are fit for this receipt The choice sweet 
cherry will be found tough and tasteless after being heated. 

Dboed Obbbbzbs, No 1. — ^The best manner of dryiug cherries is to 
pit and stew them gently with a little sugar, after which spread them 
on tins^ and dry gently in the oven. While drying boU down the 
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syiiip, and poor it over the froit each day, a little at a time. When 
dry pack in Jan, and paste a paper over the top. 

« 

Dbibd Chsbbies, No. 2. — ^Pit the fruit, spread it thin on earthen 
dishes, scatter sugar over it, and dry in the oven ; pack as above. 
Dried without sugar they hardly pay for the trouble. 

To Cook Dried Ohebbies. — ^If dried in the oven, and put imme- 
diately away, they will need no washing. Soak overnight in suffi- 
cient water to cover them ; those that have been stewed will only 
need to be made boiling hot If not before cooked, stew ten minutes, 
add the sugar needed while heating. 6erve cold. Some use them in 
place of raisins in mince pies. 

Erbsh Ohxbby Pns. — ^The £ruit should be dead ripe for pies; they 
will take much less sugar and make richer pies than if barely ripe. 
Cover the plate, which should be deep, with a plain paste. If the 
cherries are pitted bake the paste without crisping before putting in 
the fruit. Mix the sugar with the fruit, remembering the cherry is 
very acid ; spread the fruit evenly on the paste, add a piece of butter 
as lazge as the bowl of a dessert-spoon, cut in small bits, dredge with 
flour, cover with paste, and bake until heated through. A few pits 
will improve it A perfect cherry pie is rich, juicy, and sufficiently 
sweet without tasting of the sugar or butter. On this account use 
none but good granulated loaf-sugar and sweet butter. 

Cbebbt Fibs made ov thb Ssalbd Fbutt for winter use require 
less sugar than fresh cherries. Use the water in the fruity which 
should be thickened with flour and enriched with more butter than 
fresh cherries. The bottom crust should also be baked before adding 
the fruit. 

Cherry puddings will be found in another part of this work. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SMALL FBUITB. 
HESMSTIOALLT SEAL, FBE8EBVB, ETO. 

Babbebbibs, Best Method or Pbesebviko. — ^Boil them in a Jar 
without water, by placing the jar in boiling water for two hours, or 
un^th^ are hea^ through. Asmalljarwould take mudh leas time 
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than a large one; when quite hoi remove them to a hair steTe, plaoe 
the deYe over an earthen dish, and as soon as cold preas the pnlp 
through the aieve, leaving the seeds and akin behind; weigh the polp 
and allow equal weight of sngar. Boil the pulp without the sugar 
fifteen minutes, then add the sugar gradually, and trj the jellj as 
soon as the sugar dissolves, and constantly after until it shows signs 
of setting. When ft drop forms readDy on the spoon, put the jelly 
or Jam In small jars until cold, then cover with a tissue paper dipped 
in brandy fitted to the jar, and pressed to the jam ; cover the top 
with paper dipped in the white of egg, beaten stiff^ and pasted with 
the egg to the jar ; mark the preserve with the name and year, and 
set it in a dry, cool place. Jellies are ruined by long boiling; they 
should be dished as soon as set. 

CnBRANT Jam, No. 1. — ^Pick currants dean f^om the stem, weigh 
them and allow equal weight of sugar ; mash the fruit, put it in tf por- 
celain kettle, and boil gently three minutes, then add the sugar gradu- 
ally, let it become boiling hot but no more, and put it in the Jars ; 
fill the Jars to the top, and cover, while boiling hot, with paper dipped 
in beaten egg, preas the paper to the jar so that there can be no air 
hole, cover the top with egg until it is perfectly air-tight ; mark the 
contents and date of preserving on the cover, and set it in a cool, dry 
place, where the mice cannot get at it. 

OuBBANT Jak, No. 2. — Boil the currants gently one hour with the 
sugar, and put it in jars. This will be dark and very rich, it will not 
work, and can be used to advantage in large families, but Is not as 
handsome as the first receipt. If boiled until very thick, it will keep 
years. If it candies, set the Jar in boiling water until it heats through, 
and dissolves the sugar. 

OxrBSAirv Jxllt. — "Pick currants always for Jam and Jelly in a dry 
day, and before they are dead ripe ; when very sweet and nice for 
table use, the gelatine has been converted by a process of nature into 
sugar. Ourrants must be scalded the same day they are picked, or 
they may not jelly ; look them over, carefiilly removing all stems, and 
scald them over boiling water in an enamelled kettle, but do not allow 
them to reach boiling heat, and pour them in the jelly bag without 
bruising while hot ; hang the bag over an earthen dish, and let them 
drip without pressing until the next morning. Then measure the 
juice, and allow eight and a half pounds of sugar to eight pints of the 
juice; put the Juice in an enamelled kettle over a dear fire, remove 
all the acnm that rises^ and when boiliog hot scatter in the sugar with 
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oneb£md, and stir the Jelly with the other; let the jelly heoome 
nearly boiling hot, slip in the skinuner, shake it in the cold if it ap- 
pears like setting, dish it immediately into small moulds, tumblers, or 
jars. If the currants were in a right state, the jelly will s^t by the 
time the sugar dissolves. White currants do not make as pretty 
jelly as red, but equal parts of white and red make a beautiful jelly. 
Use only the best sugar for all jellies. Put over jelly, when cold, a 
tissue paper wet in brandy, and cover the jars or moulds, with paper 
cut to fit and notched, wet with the white of eggs beaten stiff. 
The jelly bag may be pressed, and a solid but cloudy jelly made from 
the juice obtained. It is as good for cakes and gravies as the 
other. 

GsAPB Jam. — Heat grapes over water until the juice begins to 
flow ; then put them on the fire and boil gently half an hour ; when 
cool enough to handle put them in a fine colander that will not let 
the seeds of the grape through. Press the pulp through, weigh it, and al- 
low one pound two ounces of sugar for every pound of grape ; put the 
sugar and pulp together, and cook gently, stirring constantly until it 
forms a thick jam. The wild grape will do for this preserve, but is not as 
good as the cultivated varieties, as it will not form a jam solid enough 
to retain the form when turned out. Green grapes make a very nice 
preserve prepared in this manner ; put the jam in small moulds, and 
cover as directed in the currant jeUy. 

Gbapb Jxllt. — Take cultivated grapes hardly ripe, or green. If a 
light-colored jelly is desired, take them quite green. Boil gently 
until the juice is flowing and the pulp half dissolved. Oool them, 
and press them through a strong but thin bag, which win allow most 
of the dissolved pulp to pass through. Weigh the pulp, and allow 
one pound two ounces of sugar to one pound of fruit, boil the jelly 
until considerably reduced, and then add the sugar ; boil with the 
sugar flfteen minutes, when it will be ready to put into moulds; 
cover as already directed in currant jelly. Wild grapes make a jelly ; 
but it will not form so as to retain the shape of the mould when 
turned out. 

Black Oussaitt Jam. — ^Weigh the fhiit, and allow equal weight of 
sugar ; jam the fruit, and heat it gradually ; boil fifteen minutes, then 
add the sugar ; stir it constantly fifteen minutes while steadily boil- 
ing, and then put it into moulds ; cover with paper wet with egg, as 
particularly directed in Oubbaht Jsllt. 
12 
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Bliok CuBBAinr Jxllt. — ^It 13 neceesarj to add a little water to 
the fruit, in order to Btnun it, it is bo very thick, unless jam is made 
at the same time, when a part can be strained for the jellj, and the 
remainder used for Jam. After it is boiled so as to heat the fruit 
through, press it little bj little until all the juice is extracted \ measure 
the juice, and allow one pound of sugar to every pint of juice ; mix 
the juice and sugar, and boil ten minutes gently, stirring constantly, 
when it will be ready to put in moulds. Cover as directed in Ous- 

BAKT JkIXT. 

GooBEBSBBT JsLLT. — This IS made exactly as black eurrant jelly ; 
use no water with the fruit, but press it firmly, and make the remaina 
of the pulp into jam ; if desired to remove the skins, pass the pulp 
through a colander, allow one pound of sugar for one of jam. 

To PbBSKBVE HSBMSnOALLT-SEAlED GOOSEBEBBIBS WH0LX.^-Prick 

nice large gooseberries, free from mildew, several times ; put them in 
a strong syrup (See Stbups, Part III., Chap. XII.) ; warm the symp 
with the fruit in it to 160% and let them remain overnight; repeat 
this until the berries are completely preserved with the syrup, then 
heat them gently to near boiling heat, say 200^ ; let them remain to 
cool until the next day, then put them in bottles with the syrup 
equally divided ; cork and wire them, and put the bottles in the cold 
bath, and heat tiie bath to boiling heat I^ before the water boils, 
the fruit shows any appearance of cracking, remove them immediately 
and seal the bottles tightly ; if not, seal them when the water boils. 

WnoBTLXBEBBT JxLLY. — ^Hcst whortleberries over water, press the 
juice, allow one pound of sugar for every pint of juice. Boil the 
juice, add the sugar, and put it in jars as soon as it shows signs of 
setting, which will be very soon if the fruit is in a right state ; no 
fruit will make a jelly if in the least inclining to fermentation. 
Cover with egg paper as directed in Cubbant Jelly. 

Blaoxbesrt Jelly. — ^Prepare the firuit as above, and make the 
jelly in the same manner. 

Baspbsbby Jelly. — Prepare the fruit as directed in Cubbant Jelly, 
and make the jeUy as there directed. If raspberries are scarce, use 
one pint of currant juice to two of the raspberry, and the flavor will 
be quite as pleasant. 

Kasfbxbby OB Blaokbebby Jah. — ^Boil the fruit after it is 
weighed until reduced one-third, then add as many pounds of sugar 
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SB there was fruit, stir in the sugar gradnallj, and as soon as it melts 
and becomes boiling hot, put it in small bottles with large corks while 
boiling hot, cork immediately and seal carefnllj. If the bottles are 
put in cold water, and heated to boiling heat, and drained over heat, 
and filled while hot, they will not break with the jam ; bnt if cold 
when the preserve is pat in the bottles, they may crack. 

To PSESSBVB BaSFBEBBIEB OB BlAOEBEBBIES, HSBMSnOALLT 

Sealed. — Weigh the frnit, and allow eqnal weight of sugar ; put al- 
ternate layers of sngar and raspberries in wide-monthed jars nntil the 
bottles are fall, let them stand nntil the next day. If the bottles are 
too fall, drain off the juice; if not full enongh, add more fruit and 
sugar; the fruit should be three inches firom the cork; cork the 
bottles tightly and wire the corks down ; place the bottles in the cold 
bath, heat them to boiling heat, let them stand in the bath until 
ready to seal ; be carefal to seal tightly, and set them in a cool place. 
Watch them for one month, and turn them up daily to prevent their 
moulding. Label the bottles with the date of preserving, before put- 
ting them away for the winter. Plain preserves may be made with 
half the sugar. 

BipB OuBBANTs, Hebicetioally Ssaled Aim Fbesebved. — ^Prepare 
the fruit exactly as for jelly without heating ; drain off one quarter of the 
juice without bruising, weigh the remainder, and allow equal parts of 
sugar and fruit ; mash the fruit and stir the sugar gently into it, put the 
preserves in bottles, and manage as directed in the preceding receipt. 

To Pbesebvb Ain> Hebmetioally Seal Stbawbebbies. — Select 
large strawberries hardly ripe, the firmer the berry the better ; soft 
berries, as for instance the Ohio Mammoth, do not make fine pre- 
serves. Weigh the fruit, and allow one-fourth of a pound of sugar 
for one pound of fruit. Put the sugar and fruit in layers, in a flat 
earthen dish, set the dish in a cool place until the next morning, then 
drain off the juice that has settled from the fruit without disturbing 
the berries ; weigh the juice, and take it from the weight of the 
fruit, weigh the same number of pounds of sugar, as the fruit without 
the juice, deducting one-fourth of a pound for the sugar already in 
the fruit. Pack the fruit and sugar in layers, in bottles, cork and 
wire tightly, put them in the water bath, and heat to boiling heat ; 
remove the bottles from the bath as soon as the water reaches 212**, 
and seal immediately. Be particularly carefal to seal so as to make 
them air-tight, or the fruit will ferment and break the bottles. If 
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perfectly sealed, the fruit will keep yeftn. Eyamine dafly for $ax weeka, 
and torn the bottles often to prevent mould, bnt do not shake them 
to break the fmit ; if tnmed np each day, so as to disturb the fruit for 
six weeks, it will seldom mould afterward. 

To HsBMmOALLY SSA^L StBAWBEBBDCS, BaSPBEBBISS, WnOBTLX- 

BRRRiBfl, Blaokbbbbieb, Rifs OuBBiLNTS, IN TiN Oaks, No. 1. — Pick 
the frnit before it is perfectly ripe ; all fnut loses flavor as soon as 
ripe. A species of fermentation takes place in all fruits, whether on 
the tree or gathered as soon as it is what is usually termed dead ripe. 
For a quart can of irmt allow half a pint of the best sugar, put the 
sugar in the bottom of the can, and fill to within one inch of the top 
of the can with the fruit ; solder the cap on the can, have ready a 
kettle of water boiling hot, or as near to it as possible without boil- 
ing, about 209° tested by a thermometer. To Test Com. — ^Put the 
cans, alter they are soldered up, in the hot water one by one ; watch 
them closely, if any bubbles arise from them, air is escaping from the 
cans and they are not tight ; mark the spots where the bubbles come 
out and have them soldered ; try them again until they appear perfect, 
when they will be ready for the bath. 

To Make a Bath vob Fibx FBUiT8.^t is important that it is ar^ 
ranged in such a manner that the heat can be equally maintained 
fh>m twenty minutes to half an hour over a fire. Water either in- 
creases in, or loses, heat. If a steam-pipe is carried to a bath, the 
heat can be regulated by stop-cocks; but as few families have this 
convenience we must give some other plan. Take the wash boiler, 
have a pan fitted to the boiler six inches deep, with a pipe through 
the middle two inches in diameter, and seven inches high. Fill the 
boiler to within three inches of &e pan with cold water ; fill the 
basin with sufficient cold water to come within one inch of th^top 
of the cans. Make a fire under the boiler, test the water in the wsin 
often, and when it is riused to 160°, punch the cans with a small 
awl, and let them remain in the bath ; if the water rises over the 
cans, dip out some. Test the water often with a thermometer to 
know when it reaches the proper heat, which is ITO*" for small 
fruits ; when this is the heat of the water, notice the time and leave 
the strawberries in for twenty minutes; raspberries, twenty-five; 
blackberries, the same ; currants and whortleberries, half an hour. 
Solder the holes in the cans before taking them from the water ; as 
soon as they are soldered, take them from the bath, and tarn them 
upside down until morning, and then examine them ; if the ends are 
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drawn in, tbe cans will probably proye perfect ; if not, they are not air- 
tight. If the leak can be found, solder it, and repeat the process ; if 
not, use the fmit, or change it to another can, or it will soon ferment, 
and burst the cans. Mark the cans, and put them away where they 
can be seen without trouble. * If any swell, open them, use the fruit 
immediately, as they will certainly spoil, and you will lose both fruit 
and can. No tin cans should be used for acid fruits the second time. 
If intended to keep long, varnish them to save the tin from rast. 

To HsRMsnoALLY Sbal all SicALL Fbutts withoxjt Sttoab nr 
Oa27s, No. 2. — ^Put the fruit in the cans, filling them to within one 
inch of the top. To green currants and gooseberries, add half a piut 
of soft water ; to whortleberries and blackberries, one gill ; to straw- 
berries, raspberries, and ripe currants none, and then proceed exactly 
as before directed with sugar. All small fhiits may be preserved in 
bottles, but are in danger of moulding; put the fruit in bottles, and 
add water as directed in pie firuit plumS| Part Y., Chap. IV. Direc- 
tions for making small fruit pies, and using hennetioally sealed small 
fruits, will be found in Part m., Ohap. YU. 

To HSBMBTIOALLT SSAL SmALL FbUTTS WITHOUT PiBBOINO THE * 

Can, No. 8.-— Sugar the fruit, let it stand overnight in an earthen 
dish. In the morning fill the cans to about two inches of the top, 
solder on the cap, test thoroughly with the hot water, solder all im- 
perfect places, put them in the bath with the water to the top of the 
can, and heat gradually ; when the water reaches the heat of 170% take 
the basin from the boiler, or fill the boiler with cold water through 
the tube to reduce the heat ten degrees, and let them remam twenty 
minutes. The next day put the cans in boiling water, one by one, a 
few moments to test them ; if tight^ no bubbles will rise ; if not, solder 
the imperfect places and heat the cans over ; fruit put up in this man- 
ner retains the flavor better, than if punched and soldered hot. 

Stbawbsbbt Jav. — ^Boil the strawberries until reduced to paste ; 
have ready as many pounds of the best sugar as there was fruit before 
boiling ; add the sugar, stirring constantly until the jam is reduced to 
a stiff paste; pack it in jars while hot, and cover with paper wet with 
egg. [Set OuBBANT Jbllt.) 

Stsawebbry Jellt. — ^This is made with one ounce of gelatine to 
one pint and three gills of strawberry syrup. Soak the gelatine over- 
night in one gill of water, heat it gradually, and when dissolved, add 
it to the syrup ; let it boil up, and pass it through a jelly bag until 
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dear, after vliich mould it. If made in the sammer, set it on ice ; in 
tlie winter it will keep some time, bnt will soon melt in the sonmier. 

To Dbt Stbawwkrrtto. — Spread the fhiit on plates, scatter over 
it granulated sugar, and dry in the sun. Before putting it away, scald 
it by putting the firuit in a bright tin pan or enamelled ketHe over 
hot water ; stir it often until hot enough to destroy any insects^ eggs 
that may have been laid in the fruit while drying. Put the berries 
in small paper bags, and paste them together ; the bags should hold 
about a pint; use the contents of a bag when opened. Keep them 
out of the reach of rats and mice. The fruit can be dried without 
sugar, though not as nice. 

To Dbt Blagkbbbbos asd BAaFBXBBiXB.--The best raspberries 
to dry are the wild black ; spread them thin, and dry in the sun. 
Blackberries are not as nice dried as raspberries. Select the best 
fhiit for drying, not overripe ; dry in the sun, and heat over hot 
water before putting away in paper bags. (See Dbikd Stiulwbxsbixs.) 

To Dry Whobtlkbkrries.— Select the large blueberry, the in- 
ferior berries are all seeds when dried, and wor^ess ; scald and pock 
them in bags after they are fully dried. {See Dbsed Stsawbesbixs.) 
When used they must soak all night, and are improved by adding a 
few currauts or raspberries to them ; dried whortleberries are mostly 
used for pies ; add acid, if no acid fruit is mixed with them. 

To Dry Currants. — ^Pick them before dead ripe, stew them with- 
out crushing, spread them on plates, scatter over them good coffee 
sugar, and dry them in the oven. These are pleasant to oat, but 
worth little to cook. Soak them overnight, if to be stewed ; they 
should be kept in paper bags. (See Dbxkd Strawberries.) 

Oranbsrry Jelly Aim Jam.— Make it exactly like currant jelly ; 
do not press the jelly bag. To make the jam, pass the pulp through a 
sieve, add as many pounds of sugar as fruit, boil gently until clear, and 
mould it ; cover with paper wet in egg, etc, (See Curbaht Jelly.) 

To Preserve ORAKBBRRnES pob "Wihteb Use. — ^Eeep the fruit in a 
tub of water, change the water occasionally to keep it fresh, and 
throw out the imperfect fruit. 

To Stew Obasbxbbibs. — ^Pick them over carefully, allow half as 
much sugar as fruit, put the fruit in the stew-pan, cook slowly a few 
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moments, jam the fruit, add the sugar, and stew until quite dear. It 
can be moulded. 

To Pbessbts Gbapes fob WonxB Use, No. 1. — Notice the stem of 
the grape, and you will find that it is dried and withered near the 
branch ; cut in dry weather as near the branch as possible ; remove all 
imperfect fruit, and pack them in boxes, with layers of the nicest wad- 
ding between, not suffering the fruit to touch ; paper should be placed 
between the grapes and the wadding, as the cotton often sticks to the 
grapes, and is troublesome to pick off. Keep the grapes in a cool 
place, to preserve the fruit from the unpleasant flavor of the cotton. 
Should the season be backward and the stem still green, cut the grapes 
as close to the branch as possible, and dip the ends of the stem in 
melted sealing wax immediately. Grapes preserve beautifully by pur- 
suing this course, most of the winter. 

To Pbesbbve Gbapbs in Sawdxtbt, No. 2. — ^Procure sawdust of 
tasteless wood, sifb and dry it in the oven; have ready a seasoned 
white- wood box ; scatter a layer of sawdust, one inch thick, in the 
bottom of the box, pack fresh picked fruit perfectly dry and free from 
blemishes on the sawdust without allowing the bunches to touch ; 
scatter the sawdust evenly until the fruit is covered two inches deep. 
Fasten narrow strips of cotton across the box, sides, and ends, forming 
squares to support the next layer; scatter on sawdust; pack the 
grapes as the first layer, fill the box with the sawdust, screw (not nail) 
on the cover, and keep the box in a dry place, and as cool as possible 
without freezing. (See gathering, in No. 1 

To PRESEBTB Gbafes IN Sand, No. 8. — ^Use fine lake sand sifted 
free from gravel and fine dust, and dried perfectly in an oven. Pre- 
pare a dry white- wood box with handles. Fasten strong twine firmly 
to*the sides of the box, and hang fine perfect bunches of dry, fresh- 
gathered grapes on the twine, so that there will be a space of one 
inch between the top, bottom, and sides of the grapes, and then sift 
in, slowly and evenly, suflScient sand to cover the fruit two inches deep. 
Screw on the cover instead of nailing it, as pounding would jar the 
grapes. Set the box in a room free from dampness, where the tem- 
perature is just above freezing point. (See gathering, in No. 1.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

WINES AND TABLE BEEB. 

Whobtlrbebbt Wink. — ^Pour over whortleberries sufficient boil- 
ing water to cover tbem, let the fruit remain in the water overnight; 
in the morning press oat the juice and measure it ; allow to every 
gallon two pounds of sugar ; put it in a barrel, and add spices or not^ 
as desired. When the wine has ceased to ferment, close the bung, 
and place the barrel where it will remain undisturbed for several 
monliis. Bottle when the wine is nine months old. If not clear, 
filter it before bottling. 

Gbapx Wine, No. 1. — Tiye gallons of ripe grapes crushed and 
soaked in four and a half gallons of soft water seven days ; seventeen 
and a half pounds of nice sugar. Wash all the juice from the grapes 
into the water, and remove the seeds, skin, and pulp ; put it in a dean 
cask, leave open the barrel until fermentation ceases, then stop the 
bung tightly. 

SwssT CuBBAKT WiNB.— To every quart of juice allow three 
pounds No. 1 coffee sugar, and two quarts of clean soft water. 
Never let the currants stand overnight without scalding. Press out 
the juice, and mix in it the water and sugar ; this is the receipt for 
one gallon of wine. If a barrel is used, be particular to have it dean 
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and sweet Potir the mizttire in the barrel, and taok oyer tae bung 
cotton doth, to prevent the wine from running over. The barrel 
should contain thirty gallons, allowing three gallons for fermenting 
room ; as soon as the fermentation ceases, dose the bnng-hole, and 
place the barrel where it will remain for six months. The longer 
wine remains without bottling, the more wine there will be to the 
gallon, and the greater will be the body of the wine. The currant wine 
already described is the rule which we have followed for several 
years, and the wine has been mistaken for raisin wine by persons who 
are called good judges. The older the better. The followuig rules for 
currant wines are from the best authority, but untested by ourselves. 

"Whitb OiJBRANT "WiNiB. — Heat forty pounds of white currants, 
press out the juice, and add four gallons of soft water. Dissolve 
twenty-five pounds of white sugar in the juice, wash out the pulp 
with more water, strain and add it to the juice, and fill up with soft 
water until the whole measures nineteen gallons. In respect to ntian- 
aging the wine, the first rule gives full directions. 

Ked CnnBAirr WmE. — ^Eight gallons of currants, and one quart of 
raspberries ; scald and press out the juice, and to the seeds and skins 
add eleven gallons of cold water, add two pounds of beet-root sliced 
thin as possible ; let them remain with the pulp and water twelve 
hours ; then press out the mixture, and add the liquor to the juice. 
Pissolve in the mixture twenty pounds of good coffee sugar, and 
three ounces of red tartar in powder. When the fermentation ceases, 
dose the bung, and leave the barrel stationary until wanted for 
bottling. 

Black Oubrant Winb, No. 1. — ^Follow either of the above receipts, 
except the beets and raspberries, and allow for the same quantity of 
wine, two gallons less of fruit, than in the red currant wine. 

Black Oubrant "Wnnc, No. 2.— Six gallons of black currants, 
three of strawberries scalded, four ounces of red tartar, and twenty- 
five pounds good sugar ; add eleven gallons soft water. 

Sfioxd Eldbbbebby Wike. — Ten gallons of elderberries, ten gal- 
lons of soft water, boil and strain ; eight ounces red tartar, forty-five 
pounds of white sugar ; ferment with yeast. When in the cask add 
ginger, cloves, nutmeg, mace, in all four ounces of spices, and three 
ounces of bitter almonds. After fermentation has ceased, close the 
barrel tight, and rack it off when convenient. 
12* 
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Obibbt Wan.«-49eleet moreOo oberries not ot«r^; pick them 
free from the stemfl, braiae the pulp without breaking thei^tSi and add 
to etoh gallon three pounds of angar ; let it renudn oyer night, then paaa 
it through a fine oolander, pat it in a cask, let it ferment, and draw off 
the wine aa soon aa dear. Some add a part of the kernels. 

Dambon Won. — ^Boil eight gallons of froit in eleven of water ; 
atriun, and add thirty pounds of sugar, six ounoes of red tartar ; strain 
and ferment as usual. 

Fbbvoh Ohxbbt Wikb.— Bruise, and extract the Juice after heat- 
ing to boiling heat, fifteen pounds of cherries, and two of red cur- 
rants ; add two-thirds of the kernels to each gallon of juice, with two 
pounds of sugar ; cover the bung with doth while fermenting. The 
cask should be aa full of the mixture as possible without running over 
in fermenting. Bottle in two months if convenient ; if not^ close the 
bung, and leave the barrel undisturbed. 

MuLBKBBT WiKB. — ^Bruisc the mulberries before they are quite 
ripe ; add as many gallons of soft water as there is fruit ; let it stand 
over night, then press out the juice, and to every gallon of liquor 
allow three pounds of sugar. Ferment in the usual manner. 

Apbioot OB PxAOH WiNS. — ^Bnuse the fruit when nearly ripe, 
and reduce the pulp to paste; to eight pounds allow one quart 
of water ; bring it to a boil ; squeeze out the juice ; add to every 
gallon two pounds loaf-sugar. Ferment in the usual method. Bot- 
tle when dear, if convenient; if not, leave the cask undisturbed^ 
and the bung tightly plu^^^. 

Strawbxbxt Wiks, No. 1. — Scald the fruit, press out the juice ; 
to every quart add three pounds of loaf-sugar and two quarts of 
water ; pour the water over the pulp of the fruit, wash it wdl, and 
strain it in the juice. Ferment as directed for currant wine. Leave 
the barrd six montlis undisturbed before bottling. 

Stbawbxbbt Wine, No. 2.— -Prepare as above, allowing to one 
quart of juice two pounds of sugar and one quart of soft water. Fer- 
ment as directed for currant wine. 

Raspbbbbt "WnrB, No. 1. — Allow for every gallon of juice eight 
pounds of sugar and eight quarts of water. Ferment as other wines. 

Rasfbxbbt Wdtb, No. 2. — ^To every quart of juice add two quarts 
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of Boft water and three pounds of loaf-sagar ; boil the findt^ press out 
the jaioe, wash the pidp in the water, and strain it in the wine. 

GiNGEB Wins, Ko. 1. — ^Boil in nine gallons of soft water twelve 
onnces of bmised ginger until the water is highly flavored; add 
eighteen ponnds nice sagar, and when nearly cold, a little hop yeast. 
Back off as soon as dear, and bottle immediately. 

GoosEBBBBT WiNB. — ^Take forty ponnds of nice large gooseberries 
before they commence to turn ripe, but not before fully grown; 
remove the blossoms and tails ; bruise the fruit without crushing the 
seeds or skins ; add to the pulp four gallons of soft water, stir and 
mash the fruit in the water until the whole pulp is cleared from the 
skin ; let it stand for six hours, strain it through a coarse bag or sieve 
that will not let through the seeds ; bring the water and juice to 
boiling heat, and dissolve thirty pounds of white sugar, and add it to 
the liquor ; pass a gallon of water through the mass, strain, and add 
it to the mixture ; measure the wine, and add soft water until it 
measures ten gallons. Let it ferment as currant wine. Leave the 
barrel tightly bunged after the fermentation has ceased, until it is 
drawn off to bottle. 

Bhubabb "Wine, "No. 1. — Chop the rhubarb plant, drain off the Juice, 
and add to every quart, one quart of water and two of sugar. Let 
it ferment, and bottle when clear. 

Rhubabb Wine, No. 2. — Chop the stalks to fifty pounds of rhu- 
barb, allow thirty pounds of sugar, press the juice, add the sugar and 
sufiScient water to make nine gallons of wine ; put it in a cask, cover 
with cloth until fermentation ceases, plug the barrel for three months, 
and then draw off the wine and bottle it. If not convenient to 
bottle, draw it off in a clean cask that it will fill entirely full. Wine 
barrels ought always to be filled fall after the fermentation is over. 

Raisin Wine, No. 1. — ^Procure fresh raisins (the Smyrna or Mal- 
aga make the best wine), pick the raisins free from stems, dried, and 
imperfect fruit ; soak in three gallons of hot water thirty pounds of 
chopped raisins, let them steep twenty-four hours, then press the 
fruit through a strong canvas bag or sieve to obtain all the juice pos- 
sible from the fruit without crushing the seeds of the raisins ; add 
an ounce of rude tartar, set the barrel in a warm cellar, and add to 
the liquor three ponnds of white sugar dissolved in two gallons more 
of hot water, shake well to mix the liquors, set it in a moderately 
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wann oeDar, uid cover th« barrel with a blanket as soon as the first 
fermentation has oeased. Back off the wine into a dean cask, bung it 
np, and leave the vine without disturbing the barrel for three months ; 
rack it agiun in a clean cask and close the bung. It will be fit to bottle 
in twelve months. 

Raisik Wine, No. 2. — Soak in three gallons of hot water for 
forty-eight hours, sixty ponnds of chopped Smyrna raisins, wash ont 
the pulp, and pass it through a coarse sieve, discarding the skins and 
seeds ; add another gallon of water to the mash, wash the pulp dean, 
and strain it as before ; add an ounce of red tartar in powder, shake 
well, set the barrel in the cellar, and keep it covered with a blanket 
through the first fermentation, to preserve equality of temperature in the 
wine ; when the first fermentation ceases, rack off the wine in a clean 
cask, and be particular to preserve equality of temperature in the cel- 
lar ; at the end of three months again rack the wine, and bottle in 
about twelve months. 

Raisin Winb, No. 8. — ^Three pounds of raisins chopped fine, one 
pound of sugar, and one gallon of water ; to the chopped raisns pour 
one quart of water heated to 120"*, let it stand half an hour to dissolve 
the sugar of the raisins ; stir the fruit and water with the hand until 
the sugar is entirely dissolved ; pour the fimit and water over a coarse 
sieve, and let it drain, pressing but little ; take up the skins and press 
them in the hand, and then return them to the dish or tub in which 
they were first soaked ; heat a quart of water to 160% and pour it 
over the mash ; go over the same process as before, and repeat the 
process the third and fourth time. Dissolve one pound of white sugar » 
in the liquor, warm the cask in which the wine is to be put, and keep 
up the temperature to from 66'' to 60\ Let the wine remain in the 
cask ten months before bottling. 

Raisin Shebrt. — One pound of chopped raisins, one quart of soft 
water boUed and cooled ; mix and let it stand one month, stirring 
frequently ; take tlie raisins from the cask and put the liquor in a 
closely stopped vessel ; in four weeks rack it dear, leaving out all sed- 
iment ; if, at the first racking, it is muddy in the least, repeat the 
process until the liquor is peifectly dear; measure and add to every 
five gallons, three pounds of loaf-sugar, the juice of six oranges, and 
the yellow rind infused in one quart of white French brandy ; mix 
the whole in a cask, l^eep the temperature even, and bottle in about 
three months. 
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Grapb Wins, No. 2. — One gallon of grapes free from stems and 
blemishes, one gallon of soft boiled water; bniise the grapes and let 
them stand with the water seven days without stirring ; draw off 
the liquor, and to every gallon allow three pounds of loaf-^ngar; put 
it in a barrel, cover with a blanket, and close the bnng as soon as 
the wine ceases to hiss. It will be fit for bottling in from six to nine 
months. 

Gbafb Winn, No. 8. — ^Pick over carefnlly Oatawba grapes, bmise, 
and add to each gallon of fmit one quart of soft boiled water ; let 
it stand one week, draw off the juice, and to each gallon allow 
one pound of. loaf-sugar ; let the bung remain open until the wine 
ceases to hiss, and then close tightly. Keep a blanket over the barrel 
until the wine is bottled, unless the cellar maintains a temperature of 
from 55^ to 60^. It will be fit to bottle in from nine to twelve 
months. 

Excellent Ginqeb Wins, No. 2. — Ten gallons soft water, fifteen 
pounds loaf-sugar clarified with the whites of six eggs ; brulBe half a 
pound of white ginger, boil half an hour ; rub off the thin yellow rind 
of twelve lemons, and pour on the* lemon peel the liquor boiling hot; 
when cool, mix into the liquor a gill of good yeast, and put it in a 
cask, retaining two quarts of the liquor, in which dissolve two ounces 
of shred isinglass ; mix it with the wine and shake well ; let it stand 
open over night, then close the bung, and bottle in three weeks. It 
will be fit to use in three months. 

Paiisnip Wins. — ^To eighteen pounds of sweet parsnips add three 
gallons of water, boil soft, and press the liquor through a sieve ; . add 
to each gill three pounds of loaf-sugar ; when nearly cold, add yeast ; 
let the wine stand open ten days, stirring from the bottom several 
times each day ; then put it in a cask, and fill up with liquor reserved 
for the purpose, as it works over. 

Tomato Wine. — One quart of the juice to one pound of sugar; It 
will ferment without yeast ; this wine is much thought of in some 
places, ami is easy to make. 

To Cleanse a Wine Babbel. — It is necessary, in preparing a new 
barrel for wine, to scald it in salt and water, and afterwards soak it 
in two cold waters ; after which heat a little wine or pure spirits and 
rinse out the barrel ; when an old cask is emptied, drain it thorooghlyi 
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bom ft brimstone matoh in the barrel, and dose the bung imme- 
diatelj. The wine casks should be raised from the oellar floor abont 
six inches. The temperatore should be kept between 55^ and 60% 
the ceUar dean, and protected from currents of air. 

Spbuob Bxbb. — ^Boil to a jolly half a pound of fine starch, and add 
to it one and a half pound of stnuned honey, and one gallon of soft 
water, allow for three times this receipt two ounces of the essence of 
sprnce, add yeast, and close the cask as soon as fermentation ceases. 
It will be fit to use in two days, and will not keep a very long time. 

MoLAssBs BssB. — 'Mix four quarts of molasses with thirteen gal- 
lons of water and three ounces of hops, boil for half an hour, strain 
and add yeast. 

BoTTLBD Table Bekb. — ^Nine gallons of water, six pounds of mo- 
lasses, and eight ounces of the essence of spruce, and a half-pint of 
yeast ; skim off the yeast as it rises, and when the fermentation has 
nearly ceased, bottle the beer in strong bottles, and wiro down the 
corks. Ginger, lemon, or any other flavoring can be substituted for 
spruce. 

BLA.OKBBBBT WiNE, No. 1. — ^Scsld the fruit, press out the juice, 
and allow for every quart two of soft, water aud three pounds of 
white coffee sugar ; let the bung romain open until all fermentation 
ceases, after which close the bung and place the barrd where it will 
not be disturbed for several months. Bottle the wine eight months 
after it is made. 

Blackbebbt Wine, No. 2. — Oover the fruit with boiling water; 
when sufficiently cool, bruise the fruit, and let it stand until the ber- 
ries begin to rise to the top, then drain off the clear liquor ; measure, 
and add to every gallon two pounds of sugar ; stir it well, and let it 
stand open a week or ten days, then draw off the wine, and pass it 
through a jelly bag. Dissolve in a little of the wine half an ounce of 
isinglass to every three gallons, and mix it through the wine ; if not 
quite dear, filter before bottling. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FBUrr BRANDIES. 

PsAcn Bbandt, Ko. 1.— Take one gallon nice-flavored peaohes, 
remove the Bkina, mash and pnt them in two gallons of white 
French brandy, crack the pits from one peck of peaches, and add 
the whole nut to the brandj ; let it stand two months, then 
strain the liqnor through filtering paper, and bottle it It is fine for 
sauces, 

Anothbb Peach Bbandt, No. 2. — Take four gallons of deodorized 
pure spirits ; peel half a bushel of peaches, crack the pits, and put 
the whole in a thin cotton bag ; put the bag in a clean cask, head it 
up, and pour in the pure spirits ; shake it frequentljr, and when it is 
needed it will be found a pleasant flavored liquor for cooking pur- 
poses. 

Plum BRA2n>T, No. 1. — ^Take two gallons of plums, bruise them 
and break the pits ; put the fruit in a four-gallon keg, and fill it with 
French brandj. 

Anothek Plum Bbandt, No. 2. — ^Take two gallons of green gages 
very ripe, boil them in just enough water to cover them ; to the fruit 
add one gallon of white French brandj and two pounds of sugar ; cork 
tightlj, and after two months filter the liquor. 

Stbawbebbt Bbandt, No. 1.— Take eight quarts of strawberries, 
mash them, and add to them four pounds loaf-sugar ; stir them in 
one gallon of French brandj, put them in a four-^dlon jug, tie over 
the mouth of the Jug a cotton cloth, let it stand three weeks, then 
cork tightlj ; bottle when six months old. 

Stbawbebbt BBAimT, No. 2. — ^To everj gallon of strawberries, 
add one of deodorized pure spirits, let it stand three months before 
drawing off; when readj to bottle, pass the liquor through a filtering 
paper, until quite clear. 

White Cubbant BBA2n>T. — ^To one gallon of currant juice, add two 
quarts of deodorized pure spirits, and four pounds of sugar; let it 
stand three months before bottling. 
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Rbd Oitbbant Brahdt. — ^To one gallon of the juice add five 
ponndB of sogar, and two quarts of deodorized pare spirits ; draw off 
and bottle the brandj after three months. 

Black Cubbaht BRAin>T. — ^Boil a half-bushel of black cmranta 
with two gallons of water, half an hoar ; after the fhiit cools, add 
foar gallons of the best deodorized pure spirits, stir it briskly, and strun 
the Itqaor, squeezing it until all the Jaioe is out of the fruit; add to 
the liquor eight pounds of sugar, put it in a clean cask, wash the fruit 
agdn in one gallon of water and one of pure spirits mixed ; press it 
well, and add four pounds more sugar, put this in the cask, and shake 
It thoroughly. It can be used in one month, but will improye by 
age ; is useful in bowd ccnnplaints. 

Eldbbbsbrt BBA2a>T.— To ereiy gallon of brandy, add one of 
elderberries ; let it stand one month before using. It can be qpiced if 
desirable. 

Blaokbebbt Bbandt, No. 1. — Take equal parts of brandy and black- 
berry juice ; add to every gallon one pound of loaf-sagar. This is 
excellent for bowel complsunts. 

Blaokbebbt Bbandt, No. 3. — ^To every gallon of the fruit, allow 
one of deodorized pure spirits ; mix them in a barrel, and let the 
berries dissolve in the spirits. This is made in large qnantities, and 
sold at high prices for bowel complaints, under the name of black- 
berry brandy. 

Baspbkbbt Bbandt, No. 1. — Allow for every quart of the juice of 
the fruit, one pound of sugar and one quart of brandy. 

Rasfbebbt Bbakdt, No. 2. — ^Put in a barrel eight gallons of rasp- 
berries, twelve pounds of sugar, three gallons of water, and twelve 
gallons of deodorized pure spirits; stir it up every day for two 
weeks, and then let it stand ; when bottled it must be filtered. 

Chkrbt Bbaitdt. — Orush cherries, allowing one quart to every 
gallon of spirits ; it can be made of any variety of the cherry, and 
with either deodorized pure spirits, or brandy. These extracts of 
fruit in brandy will be found much better for pudding sauces than any 
brandy that can be bought at the shops. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FRUIT YINEOABS 

CuBBAiiT Ydtegab. — To make a barrel, mash two bnsLels of car- 
rants, press oat the jaice, and wash the palp free from the acid of the 
frnit in filtered rain-water ; pat the jaice in a barrel ; add to the 
water in which the palp was washed two gallons of molasses; dissolve 
it thoroaghlj, and poar it in the barrel ; add saflScient rain-water to 
make the barrel three-qaarters fall. Stir into one gallon of water a 
teacap of hop yeast, and add it to the other ingredients. If the vin- 
egar is not needed nntil winter, omit the yeast Set the barrel in the 
san, and place in the bang-hole a jank bottle. The next fall add 
eight gallons of soft rain-water, which will make the barrel fall of 
vinegar : shake the barrel, whOe taming, every day. 

Stbawbsbbt YnTEGAB. — Take two gallons of strawberries, small 
inferior ones are jast as good as any, mix in them eight poands of 
sagar, and jam them very fine ; add foar gallons of soft water, and 
pat the whole into a dean cask, where it will keep warm. 

Basfbsbby Yinbgab. — ^Take six quarts of raspberry jaice, twelve 
poands of sngar, and three gallons of water; pat the jaice, water, and 
sagar together, and pat them in a dean cask ; shake them well ; pat 
the palp of the frait in one gallon of water, with three table-spoons 
of yeast, and one poand of sagar ; let it stand antil it has well worked, 
then strain it and add the liquid to the cask. 

Peach Yinegar. — ^Mash overripe peaches, and mix them in 
water ; there should be enough of the fruit to flavor the water, so as 
to taste as strong of peaches as dder vinegar, half reduced wdth 
water, does of apples ; to every gallon of the water add four ounces 
of brown sugar, and a little yeast until turned, set the cask in the sun 
with a junk bottle in the buug-hole. 

Ohebrt Yinegab. — ^Beat up three bushels of cherries in a tuo, 
and fill it with water ; let them soak two days, then drain them, and 
press the fruit in a bag to save all the juice ; to this water and jaice 
add half as many gallons of water as there is of the liquid, and add 
four ounces of sugar to each gallon of the preparation. Keep it wann 
while fermenting. 
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PtUM YiHXGAB. — ^Allow for each gallon of water two quarts of 
anj common plom, and Boak the fmit nntil the whole flavor is im- 
parted to the water ; to each gallon allow half a pint of sugar ; set 
the barrel in a warm place and shake it doily ; there should be kept 
in the bong a black junk bottle. 

6008KBBBBT YimoAB. — ^To two qoarts of mashed gooseberries 
Ml grown, bnt green, allow three quarts of water ; let the fmit soak 
two days, then strain ; press out the jnice, and add a pint of sugar 
to each gallon ; add yeast, and let it ferment. 

BLA.OKBSBBT yisxoAR. — ^To overy gallon of mashed blackberries 
allow two of water and half a pound of sugar ; mix them together, 
and put pulp and all in a clean cask ; add a little yeast if it is neces- 
sary to hasten fermentation ; if not, set the barrel in the sun, and 
shake three times every day ; put in the bung-hole a junk bottle ; 
when it is drawn for use, commence near the top of the barrel, and 
draw down, boring new holes as needed, or the pulp will be in the 
way. If conyenient, dnun it off after a few months. 

Feab Yiksoab. — ^If you have more pears than you can use, and 
they are spoiling, make them into vinegar. TVe have made excellent 
vinegar from the water in which pears were boiled for preserves. 
The pears should be ground and pressed like apples for cider, and 
used the same way ; or they may be boiled and pressed, and the Juice 
and water sweetened with molasses. 

Whobtlbbbrbt YrasGAB. — ^Press the fruit, and add to each gallon 
of mashed fruit six quarts of water and one poxmd of sugar ; or it 
may be made with one quart of the juice of the fruit to two of water, 
and no sugar. When it is drawn for use, oommenoe near the top of 
the barrel and draw down, or the pulp will be in the way. If desired, 
it can be racked off after it is soured. 

Bbubabb Yxnbqab. — ^Pick the stalks, chop them fine, and drain 
off the juice ; to every quart of the juice allow three of water and one 
pound of sugar ; add the mother from vinegar, and put the whole in a 
clean cask ; set it in a warm place until soured. 

Apple Yikboab. — Whenever apples are used in the family, boil 
the skins and cores in as little water as will cover them ; sweeten 
slightly with the rinsings of sweetmeats, and put it in a cask or jug ; 
when making cider apple sauce, a half-barrel can be made with but 
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little trouble. If apples are decaying, boil them up, stnda tbe liquor, 
and make vinegar. It will take but little molasses to sweeten it. 

Ora.b Apple Yinsgab. — Qrind the apples, press the juice, and 
reduce it one-third, after which treat it like common cider vinegar. 

(See OlDKB ViKEQAB.) 

Gbapx Yineoab. — ^Take wild grapes, press out the juice, reduce it 
one-hal^ and add to a barrel three gc^ons of molasses ; keep it warm, 
and let it work well before putting in the bung. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

cordials, extracts, etc. 

The Famous Obeam of Nbotab— ui;» English Recipe, — ^Four pounds 
of white sugar and three of water ; put It over 'a slow fire in a 
porcelain kettle ; when milk<warm, add the whites of two well- 
beaten eggs ; bring it nearly to boiling heat ; skim well and bring it 
to a boil, and strain immediately ; when cool add six ounces tartaric 
acid. Steep a quarter of a teaspoonful of cloves with the water and 
sugar, or when cool add some other flavoring. It should stand two 
days before using. Add a wine-glass to a glass of ice- water, in which 
is dissolved half a teaspoonful of super-carbonate of soda. 

Cbeam of Obanoes. — ^Two dozen oranges, six pounds of loaf- 
sugar, orange-flower water one gill, spirits of wine three quarts, tinc- 
ture of saffron one-fourth of an ounce ; chop the oranges fine, and let 
the ingredients remain together one month, then filter and bottle. 

Oabawat Oobdial.— Put into one quart of brandy two ounces of 
caraway seed and half a pound of loaf-sugar ; draw it off after it has 
steeped two weeks. 

Lemon Oobdial. — ^Take two dozen of fine lemons, and four pounds 
of loaf-sugar ; steep the yellow part only of the skin in one gallon of 
the best French brandy. Having rolled the lemons, squeeze out all 
the juice and the pulp in one gdlon of water, dissolve the sugar in 
the water, and pass it through a jelly-bag. The peel of the lemon 
should have been steeping for twenty-four hours in the brandy; 
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strain it in the acid water and aogar, and add three pints of boiUng 
hot milk. Let it stand twenty-four honrs, and then strain dear and 
bottle it. 

ExTBAOT OF Roes. — ^Take a gallon bottle, fill it nearly foil of rose* 
leares packed tight, and fill the bottle with best brandy ; as the 
leaves dissolye, add more. 

Extract of Pxaoh. — Blanch a pint of peach pits, and add to them 
one quart of the best brandy or pnre deodorized spirits. 

ExTBAOT OF Nbotabisb. — ^BlsDch onc pint of nectarine pits and 
half a pint of peach, pour over them one quart of pure deodorized 
spirits. 

Extract of Lxmoit. — ^Use the yellow only of the peel ; if any 
of the white is nsed the extract wUl be bitter. To a dozen lemons, 
Jnice and peel, allow one qnart of the best brandy and fonr ponnds of 
sugar. 

Extract of Leuoh Pxxl. — Grate carefully the thin yellow rind of 
two dozen lemons, ponr over it one qnart of deodorized pure spirits, 
and cork tight. Strain it as needed. 

Orakox Pkei. Extract. — ^Rnb one pound of loafHsngar on two 
dozen oranges, so as to extract all the oil ; wet the sugar with one 
quart of the best pure deodorized spirits, and cork tight. 

Extract of Celery Seed. — ^To an ounce of celery seed put 
a pint of deodorized spirits, and cork tightly ; shake the bottle fire- 
quently. 

Extract of Sage. — ^Take a gallon botUe^ fill it two-thirds full of 
sage wilted in the son ; press it tight, and fill the bottle with pure 
deodorized spirits ; use the extract in place of the dried sage. 

Lemonade. — Rub some of the sugar on the peel ol the lemon to 
extract the oil ; roll the lemons under the hand on the table, and 
press out all the juice ; add to every lemon two heaping table-spoons 
of loaf-SQgar ; mix it thoroughly with the lemon ; fill the pitcher one- 
quarter full of broken ice, and add water. 

Oranoxadx is made as above with leas sugar. Oranges and 
lemona mixed make a fine ade. 
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PiHXAPPLBABB. — Oat the pineapple fine, and mix the frnit with sugar 
and ice and water. Orange, lemon, and pineapple mixed are fine. 

OuBSANTADE. — Take a goblet one-quarter full of currant juice ; 
add sugar and a table-spoonful of pounded ice, and fill with cold 
water. 

Stbawbsbbtade. — ^Mash strawberries, sweeten to taste ; fill the 
glass half-full of pounded ice, and fill up with the sweetened juice. 
The two above are very nice for invalids, and can be made of the 
Bjrups, though the fresh fruit is better. 

Raspbsbbt YmxQAB FOB A Bbvebaoe. — ^Pour one quart of wine 
vinegar over three quarts of raspberries ; let it stand one day ; press out 
the liquid, and continue the same operation for three days, and then 
bottle the liquid* Use it in ice water, with or without sugar. 

To Hull Wins. — Boil any spices in very little water, strun, and 
to half a pint of spiced water add one pint of wine, with sugar to 
taste. Serve hot with slices of toasted bread ; add lemon or orange if 
desirable. 

Eoo Noa. — ^Beat the yolks and whites of six ^gs separately ; add 
to the yolks sugar, a quart of new milk or thin sweet cream, and 
half a pint of Fi-ench brandy ; add the whites of the eggs beaten stiff, 
and stir them through the nog. 

Sanoabbs. — Take half Madeira wine and half water, and the juice 
of a lemon. 

English Milk Punch. — Add boiling milk to lemonade; stndn, 
and add bran4y and spices. 

Common Milk Punch. — Beat an egg light, mix it in nulk, and add 
brandy and nutmeg. 

Mississippi Tbavxllsb. — Squeeze half a lemon with two teaspoon* 
fnla of loaf-sugar ; add one fresh egg, and wine to double the quan- 
tity ; then add two table-spoons of water and sufficient ice broken 
the size of a small hickory nut to fill the tumbler ; put over the tum- 
bler a tin lemonade mixer, which is a tin tumbler holding about a 
pint, shake the mixture briskly until the egg is cut and in a perfect 
froth. The best wine for this is pure port, Uiough currant and other 
domestic wines do very well as a subsUtute. 
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CATSUPS, SALADS, FLAVORED VINEGABS, PICKLES, AND 

MANGOES. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OATBUPB. 

MuBHBOOK Oatsup. — ^Pot lajers of mushroom and salt in an 
earthen dish, or if a large qaantity of the catsup is to be made, in a 
cask ; let them lie three hoars, \>j which time the salt will have 
penetrated the mushrooms ; then braise them in a mortar or in some 
other efficient manner, and let them remain three days^ alining 
them from the bottom three times each day ; then pnt them in a jar, 
and add a few peppercorns, doves, and allspioe. 8et the jar in cold 
water, bring it to boiling heat, and boil gently one honr ; aiter which 
drain off the joioe withoat pressore, and boil gently until it is re- 
daoed one-hali^ skimming it as it boils. When safficiently reduced 
pour it in a crook, let it stand a day to settle, and strain it through a 
thick cloth, without disturbing the sediment at the bottom ; bottle in 
half-pint bottles ; add to each bottle one teaspoon of brandy and cork 
tight. If it moulds it must be boiled again. 

Walhttt Catsup, Ko. 1. — ^Bruise green walnuts, and press out the 
Juice of the nut ; boU the juice until half reduced ; add a little essence 
of anchovy, mace, doves, and pepper, without grinding, in equal 
partfli a dove of garlic, and a little salt ; let the catsup and ^icea 
mmmer together until the liquor measurea one-third of the oripnal 
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amount ; strain oat all the spioes ; add half as much of the verj best 
wine vinegar as the liqnor measures ; let it stand in an earthen Jar 
nntil it settles, then filter it until clear ; bottle and seal tight 

Walnut Catsup, No. 2.— Braise the nuts, press out the juice ; 
add to a gallon an ounce of cinnamon, half an ounce of mace, and a 
quarter of an ounce of doves ; put the spices in a bag without rolling 
or grinding ; boil until the liquor is half reduced ; pour it in a jar ; 
add a little salt; let it settle two days, and filter until dear; 
bottle in pints or half-pints, and seal the corks. It is better two 
years old. 

Otstsb Catsup.— Pound fine fresh oysters in a mortar with a few 
doves, mace, salt, and Cayenne ; pass them through a sieve, and thin 
with strong vinegar poured over boiling hot ; bottle and seal tightly. 
In this catsup the cloves must be barely perceived ; if too strong the 
other spices will be lost. 

Catsup fob Mutton Chops. — ^Three teaspoons of black pepper, 
three of mustard, one of allspice, three of salt, mix the spices with 
two quarts of grated horseradish, half an onion or not, as desired ; 
beat the ingredients together quickly; stnun the liquor from the 
radish, add one-quarter as much ten per cent, vinegar as there is 
liquid ; bottle in half-pint bottles, and cork immediately. 

Celeet Catsup. — ^Mix an ounce, of celery seed ground, with a 
teaspoon of ground white pepper ; bruise half a dozen oysters with a 
teaspoon of salt ; mix and pass the whole through a sieve ; pour over 
the mixture one quart of the best white wine vinegar ; bottle and 
seal tight. 

PsAon Catsup. — ^Boil ripe peaches over steam with the pits; 
press out all the juice ; to every quart allow a pound of loaf-sugar ; 
boil without the sugar until it is reduced one-third; add to each 
quart of juice before boiling a teaspoon of broken, not ground, mace, 
two of cinnamon, half a teaspoon of cloves, and one of peppercorns ; 
boil all together; when half reduced remove th^ spices, add the 
su^r, boil until quite thick, and reduce to a convenient consistency 
for bottling with strong vinegar. 

Plum Catsup. — ^Boil whole plums over steam; press out the 
juice ; pass the pulp through the sieve ; boil in a quart of the juice a 
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teai^Kxm of brdcen oinnamoiif one of maoe, and baJf as much of 
doves and pepper nntil reduced half; add this to tlie pulp, with two 
pounds of loaf-sugar, and heat it, stirring constantly ; when the sugar 
is dissolved, reduce the catsup with one quart of ten per cent, vinegar. 

Chxbrt OAifiUP. — ^To every pound of fruit allow one pound of 
coffee sugar ; boil the fruit and sugar together, drain off the syrup, 
and to every quart add a teaspoon of pepper, one of mace, two of 
cinnamon, one of ginger, and half a teaspoon of cloves ; boil until the 
syrup is highly flavored ; pass the fruit through a sieve, strain the 
syrup, add it to the pulp ; boil all together imtal of the consistency of 
very thick molasses ; thin with ten per cent, vinegar until it is only 
of the consistency of common catsup. Bottle while hot and seal im- 
mediately. 

GoosxBXBBT Catsup. — ^Pick clean ripe gooseberries, allow a pint 
of water for two quarts of fruit ; boil it until the fruit is quite tender ; 
then add a teaspoon of ground cinnamon, one of mace, half as much 
pepper, and the same of cloves ; stir the spices in the fruit ; let it 
simmer a few momenta, and press out all the Juice ; add to each 
quart one pound of sugar ; reduce untH the syrup is near to becoming 
a jelly, and then thin with the best vinegar until of the consist^cy of 
molasses. Bottle and cork tightly. 

Gbapb Catsup. — Boil grapes over water ; to each quart allow a 
teaspoon of broken cinnamon, one of mace, one half-teaspoon of 
cloves ; simmer over water one hour ; strain, and add to every quart 
one pound of sugar ; reduce nearly to Jelly, and add wine or vinegar 
to thin it to the proper consistency. 

Blackbebby Catsup. — Cover the fruit with boiling water; press 
out the liquor, add whole pepper, mace, cinnamon, white mustard, 
each one teaspoonfnl for every two quarts ; reduce by boiling one 
quarter ; strain and boil until very thick, and reduce with vinegar of 
the best quality. Bottle hot and seal immediately. 

Raspbsbbt Catsup. — Boil one gallon of the fruit in one quart of 
vinegar ; strain, and add mace, cinnamon^ mustard, and ginger, each 
half a teaspoonful without grinding ; boil half an hour slowly ; strain, 
and measure the liquor ; to every quart add one pound of sugar ; boil 
until of proper consistency ; if not sufficiently acid, add citric acid dis- 
solved in very little vinegar. 
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Whobclbbsrbt CAnup. — ^Add to every galloB of fruit two qusrts 
of boiling water ; let it stand all night ; in the morning draw off the 
Juice; pass the pulp through a sieve; add to each gallon of the 
liquor a teaspoonful of each of the following spices : mace, cinnamon, 
white mustard, ginger, pepper ; boil one hour gently ; strain off the 
liquor ; add to every quart half a pound of sugar ; stir in the pulp, 
and boil it in the spiced juice ; dissolve a teaspoon of the citric acid 
in a little of the juice reserved for the purpose ; add it to the catsup, 
and if too thick thin with vinegar or wine. 

OuoTTMBXB Oatsup. — Grate large cucumbers before they begin to 
turn yellow ; drain out the juice and put the pulp through a sieve to 
remove the large seeds ; fill a bottle half-full of the pulp, discarding the 
Juice, and add the same quantity of ten per cent, vinegar ; cork tightly ; 
when used, add pepper and salt ; salt kiUs the vinegar if put in when 
made. This is almost like a fresh-sliced cucumber when opened for use. 

ToHATO Catsup. — Select tomatoes not overripe, skin and strain 
the tomatoes ; to every gallon add three table-spoons of salt^ three of 
ground black pepper, three of mustard, and one teaspoon of ground 
allspice ; mix the spices in a part of the tomato, and strain them 
through a sieve ; put in a small bag four large pods of sweet peppers, 
and, if relished, one onion, and boil them with the catsup while it is 
being reduced ; add the expressed juice of one quart of horseradish, 
and reduce it until it is of the proper consistency to pour from the 
bottles without difficulty ; let the catsup remain in the bottles, with 
a piece of cotton cloth tied loosely on the neck, for three months to 
ripen, when cork and seal tightly. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SALADS. 

To Dbbss Lsttuob. — ^Bring in a head or more of lettuce one hour 
before dinner ; lay it in cold water ; look it over carefully, and lay 
the leaves, one by one, around the edge of the dish, leaving the heart 
in the centre. (See Part III., Chap, YII.) 

Salad of Lbttuce, No. 1, — Select lettuce; examine each leaf 
carefully ; chop very slightly ; boil four eggs hard ; slice them ; lay 

13 
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them ironnd the plate ; duet over pepper, ealt, end a diuA d mcu- 
tard ; and poor over the whole, cold vinegar. 

Salad of Letttob, No. 2. — ^Look over lettace verj careMlj; 
ehop it Bofficientlj fine to eat at table without catting wiUi the knife ; 
prepare a dressing with egg, bntter, salt^ P^PP^r, and mnstard 
worked to a paste; add vinegar, and poor the dressmg over the 
lettnoe. 

Salad of Wiltkd Lxttuox, No. 8. — ^Having examined the lettnoe 
leaf by leaf^ chop it fine ; heat sufficient vinegar boiling hot to cover 
the salad, beat up two eggs very light, and mix them in the vinegar ; 
when it is nearly boiling hot, add a table-8i>oonfnl of butter, pepper, 
salt, and mixed mustard, and pour it over the lettuce. 

Lbttuob with Fikb Eqg Salad, No. 4. — Beat up the yolks of two 
eggs very light ; mix in a table-spoon of cold butter, a teaspoon of 
mustard, half as much black pepper, and the same of salt ; beat the 
eggs and other ingredients together. Heat nearly boiling hot a half 
pint of strong vin^^, remove it from the fire, and thicken it with 
the egg, bntter, and spices ; if not hot enough to thicken by the par- 
tial cooking of the egg, heat it, beating it constantly while heating; 
when a little thickened, cool it quickly, or it will be either too thick 
or curdle ; if too thick, thin with vinegar. Having looked over the 
lettuce, chop it slightly, and pour the sauce over the salad cold. 

OoMMON Salad Dbsssino, No. 1.— Boil eggs hard, peel them, and 
while hot add butter, pepper, salt, and mustard, workUiese ingredients 
well together, and then add vinegar. 



Chicken Salad, No. 2. — ^Boil tender two good-sixed chickens, 
and pick them free from bones, using only the white meat. Boil nine 
eggs ^one hour, and work them to a smooth paste with a wooden 
spoon, add half a pint of melted butter, and work into the egg and 
butter mustard, salt, and pepper to suit the taste; it should be highly 
seasoned ; mix the ingredients well, and add a small teacup of grated 
horseradish, and one pint of strong vinegar. Chop fine half a head of 
cabbage and as much blanched celery; mix the chicken, cabbage, and 
celery together, and just before serving add the sauce. If celery can 
be had in abundance use no cabbage ; if celery cannot be obtained, 
use cabbage, with extract of celery. If neither cabbage nor celery is 
in season, use blanched lettuce. (See Fart III., Ohi^. VII.) 
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A YXBT FiNB Salad Sauce, No. 2. — ^Pass through a sieye with a 
wooden spoon, the yolks of two hard-hoiled eggs, add two table-spoon- 
fuls of sweet oily or melted batter, work the butter and egg to a paste, 
add a teaspoon of mode mustard, and half as much salt, and pepper ; 
work these ingredients well together, and add gradually three table- 
spoons of strong vinegar. Mince lettuoe^ and just before serving, mix 
with it lobster, chicken, the white meat of veal, or any cold fowl, and 
add the sauce. 

Salad Dbbsszng without Egos, No. 8. — Take one part fresh salad 
oil and two parts strong vinegar, add pepper, salt, and mustard ; send 
it to the table in a boat, with the leaves of the salad nicely washed, 
alightiy chopped or not, as desired. 

SwBET Salad Saucx, No. 4. — ^To one pint of strong vinegar, add 
one-fourth of a pound of sugar ; pour it over the lettuce cold, after 
it is on the table. 

LoBSTEB Salad.^ — ^Abstract all the meat from the body and daws 
of a well-boiled lobster, cut it fine, and mash the coral with a wooden 
spoon. Wash the blanched part of a head of lettuce, chop it fine, and 
mix it with the lobster. To make the sauce : take a pinch of salt, half 
as much Cayenne, a teaspoon of French mustard, four large table- 
spoons of fresh salad oil, and four table-spoons of the strongest vin- 
egar; have ready the yolks of three boiled eggs, mash them to a 
paste, and mix them and the coral in the sauce ; the sauce should be 
added to the salad just before serving. 

HoBSBRADiBH. — ^Wash the roots, and scrape them free from the 
outside skin, grate them finely, and mix it with strong vinegar, and 
add to one pint of the grated horseradish, a teaspoon of loaf-sugar. 

To Mix Mustabd.— One tahle-spoonftd of best mustard, a salt- 
spoon of salt, one teaspoon of sugar, and water enough to make a 
paste ; mix thoroughly, and add sufficient boiling water to cook and 
stiffen the mustard ; work well, and add hot water, until it is of the 
proper consistency. 

CuouuBXBS FOB TBB Agsd. — ^Ped nic6 young encumbers, chop or 
grate them as fine as possible, saving all the liquor of the vegetable ; 
chop two small onions fine, and mix them with the cucumbers ; add 
strong vinegar, pepper, and salt ; this salad should be served as soon 
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as prepared, as the cnctunbers Boon wilt. The oniooa can he 
omitted. 

Oabbaoss akd CiTOUMBXBS. — Chop cahhage yery fine, add to one 
quart of the chopped cahhage, a teacap of chopped cncomher, season 
with pepper, salt, and yinegar; this, when eacnmhera are high, will 
he foand a good snhstitnte. It can he made during the winter with 
vinegar of cneamhers, or cacnmher catsap ; onions can he added, if 
relished ; some persons who cannot eat cneamhers, will relish this 

Radibbbb iob the Aosd.— Peel tender ndiahes, grate them, add 
salt, and vinegar if desired. This manner of preparing radishes is 
more healthj for all ; especiallj for jiersons who have poor teeth, and 
children who do not take time to masticate thebr food. Winter rad- 
ishes grate nioelj, and will he found a fine reUsh, when firesh salads 
cannot he 6htamed. (See Fart m., Chap. YII.) 

OsLiBT TOB THK AoED.--Take the hlanched' celery, cut it as fine 
as possihle, add salt, and send it to the tahle, where vinegar and egg 
can he added, if desired. This salad should he served as soon as pre- 
pared, as it will he apt to turn hrown ; ornament the dish with 
green celery leaves. Onions can he prepared in the same manner, 
and will make a fine salad, for those who relish them. 

Tomato Cbowdkb. — ^Four quarts of finely chopped green tomatoes, 
press the juice from the tomatoes, scald them in vinegar, hut do not 
heat hoiling hot, drain off all the vinegar, add three pods of large green 
peppers, and three onions chopped fine, one quart of grated horseradish, 
one-fourth of a hox of mustard, hlack pepper the same, salt to the taste ; 
cover with the hest of vinegar, press it firmly, and set it in a cool 
place ; the vinegar should completely cover the diowder, the onions can 
he omitted, adding more horseradish. It can he varied hy adding 
ohopped oucnmhers to the tomatoes. 
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CHAPTER III. 

rLAYORED YINSGASB. 

OxLEBT YnTBOAB. — Obtain ten per cent vinegar ; put into a mus- 
lin hag four ounces of celery seed, put the hag in a wide-mouthed 
hottle, holding three or four quarts, fill with the extra strong vln- 
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«gar^ and oork tigbt ; eet the bot^ in oold water, heat it to boiling 
heat, take it from the bath, oork tightly, and set it in a cool place ; 
this will be fonnd a good anbetitnte for celery, in all salads where this 
flavor is required. 

ViHxeAB OF MmwABD. — ^Boil black mnstard seed in strong vinegar 
until it is highly impregnated, then strain dear, and bottle for use ; 
use it in salad sancee, which are to be made without thickening. 

YunoAB ov Nastubtiums. — Pick young nasturtium seeds, and put 
them in vinegar ; when all the strength is extracted, throw out the 
seeds, and add more until the vinegar is very strongly flavored. 

YiNBOAs OF OuoiTMBSBS. — Chop cucumbers, pour over them cold 
vinegar veiy strong; as fast as the strength of the cucumbers is ex- 
tracted, add more ; the vinegar should be ten per cent. If the vine- 
gar is not stroDg, it will become too much reduced by the juice of the 
fruit ; when it is sufficiently strong, it should be equal, after it is 
flavored, to four per cent, vinegar, which is as strong as the common 

vinegar of the shops. 

. 

FftAOH YraBOAB. — ^Blanch, by putting them in boiling water, one 
pint of peach pits ; pour over them cold vinegar, as strong as can be 
obtained, and cork tightly. 

OmoH YnraoAB. — ^Take onions, or cloves of garlic, and put them 
in strong vinegar ; it will take but a few drops to flavor salads. 

Chili YrasGAB. — ^Infuse fifty small ripe Cayenne peppers, chopped 
fine, in a quart of ten per cent, vinegar, for two weeks ; when it will 
be ready to strain, and bottle. 

Basil Yisboas. — ^Infuse basil leaves in best wine vinegar ; when 
it has steeped two weeks, drain it ofi^, press the basil, and add fresh 
leaves; continue to do this until the vinegar has the desired flavor, 
when cork and wire down, 

Gabuo Yinboab. — ^Take one quart of white wine vinegar, the 
juice of four lemons, six cloves of garlic, six cloves, half a nutmeg, 
and a few basil leaves ; set the bottle in cold water, and heat it to boil- 
ing heat, cork tight^ and let it stand for two weeks ; then strain and 
cork tightly. It wiU take but two or three drops to add the flavor to 
soups, or sauces if desired. If the flavor of garlic is fairly discerned, 
it is disagreeable. 
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Ebohalot YnnKMLS. — Ofaop esehalota, and to <nie qvart of ten per 
cent vinegar, put four onnoes of esohalota ; ahake often for two weeka^ 
then dnun off^ bottle and cork tight 

Tabbaook Yikboab. — FlU a large wide-mouthed bottle with fneh 
tarragon leaves, picked from the stalk before the plant flowers ; steep 
them in strong vinegar for fourteen days^ or longer if convenient ; 
strain clear ; fill half-pint bottles with the vinegar, and cork tightly; 
this is used to flavor mustard and salads. 

Ydtboab ov Mjlbjobaic. — ^Pidc sweet maijoram leaves before the 
plant flowers ; wilt them a little, and steep them in strong vinegar for 
two weeks, then bottle and cork tightly. 

Savobt YnffBOAB. — Steep summer savory in strong vinegar; when 
the vinegar is highly impregnated, strain, bottle, and cork. 

BoBAOB YiNBOAB. — ^Pick the flowers of borage ; put them in a 
wide-mouthed jar, fill with strong vinegar, let them steep for three 
weeks, then strain, bottle, and cork. The flavor is somewhat like 
cucumbers. 

BuBNXT YiNBGAB. — ^Pick the leaves before it flowers, pack them 
in Jars, and pour over them strong vinegar, and steep one month ; 
then strain off and cork. 

CiNirAMON YrasGAB. — Bruise cassia buds and steep them in vm- 
egar ; let the buds remain, and strain the vinegar when wanted, as 
the strength of the buds is long in extracting. 

Glovb YnnaAB. — Bruise two ounces of doves, add one pint of 

strong vinegar, let it steep six weeks, then filter until dear, bottle in 

half-pint bottles, and cork tightly. 

• 
Obxbbt Yibbgab.— Pick morello cherries fbee firom stems, bruise 

them, and to one quart of fhiit put two quarts of strong vinegar ; let 

them steep one month, then strain and bottle. 

Oysteb YnmoAB. — ^Boil oysters in strong vinegar, until the vin- 
egar is highly flavored; add dove, mace, and pepper, to suit the 
taste, then strain and bottle. 

YxHBOAB OF Walhuts. — ^Brulse butternuts when not larger than 
a small hickory-nut^ steep them in strong vinegar for two weeksi 
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alter wliioli strain and bottle. It can be flavored with spiees^ or not^ 
as desired, and is nsed to flavor fish sauces. 

HoBSEBABisH YiNEOAB. — Make this in the spring; to one quart 
of grated horseradish add one quart of strong vinegar, press the liquor 
out as soon as possible, bottle, cork, and seal immediatelj. This 
must be made as speedily as possible, or the flavor will escape before 
bottling ; use one ounce bottles, as it will become tasteless if open 
one day. 

YiNBOAB OF GmosB. — Steep four ounces of crushed white ginger 
in two qnarts of the strongest vinegar for two months ; strain until 
quite clear, bottle, and cork tight. 

YiHXOAB OT Maob. — ^To ouc quart of the best white-wine vinegar 
put one ounce of rolled mace, cork the bottle, set it in cold water, and 
heat until it is nearly boiling hot, let it steep for four weeks before 
straining, or longer if convenient, then bottle and cork tightly. 

YmBOAs FOB SoTTBB. — Stecp black peppercorns and white mustard 
seed in strong vinegar for four weeks, strain, and pour it over the souse 
after it is boiled tender. 

YisaoAB FOB Soused Fish. — Steep in strong vinegar a few cloves^ 
more peppercorns, mustard seed, and young walnuts bruised, until 
the vinegar is highly spiced ; then strain, and cover the fish with the 
spiced vinegar ; the fish must be boiled before it is soused. 

WosMwOon YnnsoAB. — ^Bmise green wormwood; to one pomid 
add one quart of strong vinegar, steep the wormwood and vinegar 
together, by setting the bottle in cold water, and heating to boiling 
heat ; let the wormwood and vinegar remdn together for two weeks, 
then strain, press out all the juice, and bottle. This is excellent for 
all sprains, and ought to be ready to use at any time. 

IIop YiNBOAB. — Steep one quarter of a pound of ripe, but not dry 
hops in one quart of strong vinegar, let it steep two weeks, and then 
press out the liquor ; keep it for cdds, quinsy, and throat troubles. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PICKLES AND MAKOOES. 

Bkbubkb ok TiCKusQ. — ^In the first place, be qnite sure that the 
salt of which the brines are made is pure ; much of the common bar- 
relled salt is mixed with lime, in which case it will neither preserve 
meat nor yegetables. The object of nsing salt on yegetables is to re- 
dace their fluids; if cnonmbers are put in common strength vinegar 
when fresh picked, their natural fluid will reduce the vinegar so 
much, that there will not be sufficient strength left to preserve the 
pickles. Vinegar must be of proper strength ; if too strong, it will 
eat the pickles; if not of sufficient strength, mould will form, and 
the pickles become soft and worthless. It is of no use to scald vine- 
gar that moulds. It is want of strength that produces it ; either add 
ten per cent, vinegar, until the percentage of the vinegar is raised 
to four per cent., or throw it away, and put fresh vinegar to the 
pickles. There is no better vinegar to be obtained for pickles than pure 
distilled high wine vinegar ; this can be bought of the maker from ten 
to four per cent. ; four per cent, is the proper strength for preserving 
cucumber pickles. Onions and mixed pickles require it much 
stronger. The strength of vinegar can be ascertained by tlie use of 
a glass tube called bj vinegar makers Aoetometer ; the proper name 
for it is Acet-meter. The tincture of litmus is first put into the tube, 
then vinegar, and afterwards ammonia. It is impossible to give an 
idea of the instrument, but every housekeeper who makes her own 
pickles should possess one. They cost from three to twelve dollars ; 
our own cost but three, and is in every respect equal to the high- 
price tubes. To ascertain the percentage of vinegar, pour into the 
tube the tincture of litmus, until it roaches the first mark on the 
scale ; add vinegar to reach the third mark, turn the tube up and 
down, pressing your thumb on the mouth imtil the liquid turns red ; 
then add ammonia until the vinegar has turned blue^ which will give 
the percentage of the vinegar. When buying the tube, get direc- 
tions of a chemist in regard to the proper strength of the ammonia. 
The measuring must be done with great accuracy, as half a drop 
makes a difference in the percentage. This is the only instmm^it 
that can be depended upon, to ascertain to a certainty the amount of 
acetic acid in vinegar, and without this knowledge of the strength of 
vinegar, housekeepers are liable to fidl in their pickling. 
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To PiOEUB OuouicBXBS. — Out the oaomnbers from the yines with- 
out bniisiDg the stems; lay them carefolly m a basket; take them to 
the cellar; sort and pack them in barrels, putting different sizes in 
separate barrels, spread a layer of salt between each layer of cncmn- 
bers ; there should be sufficient salt to entirely cover the piekles be- 
tween the layers. Continue to pack the cucumbers diuly as they are 
picked, never using any but fine cucumbers^ discarding all that are 
crooked or of slow growth. Keep boards over the pickles, and weight 
to press them imder the brine, which will be formed without the 
addition of water, with the Juice extracted from the fruit by the salt. 
Pickles packed in this manner may be preserved for years, if there 
are no impurities in the salt ; but if the salt is mixed with lime, they 
will soon soften and spoiL In two months after the barrel is filled, 
take them from the brine, freshen and green. To green cucumbers, 
prepare alum-water ; put the pickles in a vat or boiler, lined with 
tinned copper; heat tiie alum-water, and pour it over the pickles. 
This is the process which is usually employed by pickle-makers^ 
except that they throw steam into the vats to heat the alum-water, 
and if managed properly the pickles may be greened with less action 
of copper than when scalded in the usual method in bright brass 
kettles. Take the pickles from the vat when a little green, and pour 
over them water boiling hot. K not greened sufficiently, repeat the 
hot water until they are the desired color, and when cold, put them 
in four per cent vinegar, let them remain until quite soared; then 
idkange to fn&h vinegar, of four and a half per cent, which will keep 
the pickles hard and sour ; add to a barrel six large peppers, without 
bruising, and keep the pickles under the vinegar with weights. 

GHKRKIB8, OB P&iOELT OvouHBXBB. — ^Pick the gherkius when from 
half to two-thirds grown. Put them in strong brine in which a little 
alum has been dissolved ; keep the pickles under the brine with 
weights; let them remain in the salted water three days ; then take 
them out, and green them by covering with alum-water in a brass 
kettle half a day ; then take them from the kettle, even if they have 
not greened, pour over them hot water, let them nearly cool, and re- 
peat the process until the color is right. It takes heat to bring out 
the color. If soaked sufficiently in the brass to green without heat^ 
the pickles would be poisoned ; but in pursuing the course recom- 
mended in this chapter, the ddn is slightly acted upon by the metal, 
and the after soakiug in the hot water removes what little was ab- 
sorbed of the acetate of copper by the vegetable. When pickles have 
13* 
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a dear light grMn color, they have alMorbed 00 mmb Terdigtb aa to 
make tham nshaalthy; the wAw ahonld be a dark green, neady the 
oolor of grass. When the gherkins are freshened, and greened, pat 
them in a keg, and pour over them hot vinegar; pat a weight aa 
them to keep them ander the vinegar, and let them remain andl 
qoite soar, then add fresh vinegar. K to be spioed, steep spioee in 
the first vinegar, bat pat none in the aeoond, which should be foor 
per oent, and pat on cold. Unless gherkins are pickled when prime, 
and with care, thej wilt and become flabby; ankss they are britae, 
they are a miserable pickle. Those who like can sogar the last 
vinegar. 

SnoED PnxcLSD OvouxBiBa, Ko. 1.— Oat carefblly from the vines 
wn^n cooambers which have grown fiast, and are neither crooked nor 
spotted. Pat them in a jar, and poar over them weak salt and water. 
The next morning heat over the brine, and add more salt and a tear 
spoonfrd of poonded alam to every gsllon. Let the cacombers re- 
main in the brine one week. Heat in a brass, not copper, kettl^ 
a pail of water in which is dissolved a piece of alum as large as a 
bnttemut ; heat the alom- water to boiUng heat, pat the cacombers in 
the kettle, let them lie one hoar ; then poar over them boiling water 
three saccessive times, letting them stand each time safficiently long 
to cool the water to blood heat, after which heat vinegar with ^ices 
and poar it over the cacombers; let them stand one week. Then 
cover them with fresh -noegar, with more spices, and pour over 
them cold. The vinegar for spiced pickles shoold be frill five per 
cent. 

Spiokd Ououhbbb Pioklbs, No. 2. — ^Having salted small cacom- 
bers with brine, or by packing in salt, cover the bottom and sides of 
a brass kettle with leaves from a grape vine ; pot a layer of leaves 
and a layer of pickles in the ketde ontil it is qnite fall, covering over 
the top with the leaves; heat to boiling a pail of water, dissolve in 
the water two table-spoons of alom, poor the water over the pickles^ 
and cover tight, and let them remain ontil cold ; if not safficiently 
greened, drain (^ the water withoot distorblDg the cacombers, heat 
the water again, and poor it over the pickles ; do not let them stand 
in the kettle overnight, to become impregnated with the verdigris of 
the kettle; it is only necessary to set the color of the cucomber 
skins. Take oat the cacombers, and poor over them three times 
boiling water ; this may be done three saccessive days, or all in the 
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same day, as conyeDient ; then ponr over them hot vinegar, and leave 
them one week ; then change the vinegar, and scatter in the keg gin- 
ger root, cloves, cinnamon, mnstard, horseradish root, nastortinm 
seeds, and one pepper. 

Ah East Mbthod of Pbspasiko Sfioed Picxlbs, No. 8. — ^Take 
them from the brine when snfficientJj salted, put them in a brass 
kettle with a table-(q)Oonfal of almn to a pailftd of water, beat them, 
stirring frequently nntil the water is too hot to allow the encumbers 
to be stirred with the hand. Let them cool in the kettle, and while 
cooling heat in a wash-boiler four pails of water to boiling heat, take 
the boiler from the fire, and pnt the cncnmbera in a tnb ; when the 
water has cooled ten minntes, ponr half of it on the onoombers, stir 
them ronnd, ponr off the water and add the remainder; cover and let 
them cool gradnally. The next day taste the pickles ; if the taste of 
salt is perceived, and they are not sufficiently greened, i>onr over 
them again hot water; bnt if greened to suit, cover with cold water 
and repeat the operation nntil they are qnite fresh ; then scald a few 
spices in strong vinegar, and ponr over the pickles, cover tight, and 
let them remain two weeks, then add fresh cold vinegar, with more 
spices. Pickles to spice should be picked qnite small. The smaller 
the cncmnbers, the sooner will they green and freshen. 

To Pekpasb Sttmmbb Picelbs. — ^Pick very small encumbers, ponr 
over tliem weak hot brine, let them cool, and ponr over them hot 
vinegar and spices to the taste, they will be fit to use in twenty-four 
hours ; but will not keep long. 

OuotJMBEBs PioKLKD iw StTOAB. — Cut vcry BmiiQ young cucumbers 
from the vines without bruising the spines or stem ; put them in a 
colander, and ponr water gently through it so as to rinse the cucum- 
bers without bruising the spines ; place in the bottom of the keg a 
thin layer of cheap sugar ; that left in the bottom of molasses hogs- 
heads, if dried, is as good as the best ; add a layer of cucumbers and 
a layer of sugar until the keg is full, putting a good covering of sugar 
on the top ; put a board and weight on the top to keep the cucum- 
bers under the liquid, which will form with the Juice of the fruit and 
the sugar. There should be as much sugar used^ in preserving pickles 
in this manner, as there is salt when packing in salt. The juice and 
sugar ferment and form a vinegar which preserves the cucumbers 
beautifully, and leaves them a good color, without the trouble of green- 
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ing. After the yinegar is well formed, and the oneoinben soured 

snfBciently, spioes can be added if desirable. 

SwEBT OuoiTMBXB PioKLSS. — ^Freshen and green pickles as already 
described, then cover them with vinegar in which sugar is dissolvedy 
in the proportion of one pound to the gallon, add spices or not, accord- 
ing to the taste. 

Wribkbt Pioklsd GuouMBns. — Select the cucumbers, pack them 
in barrels, and pour over them whiskey and rain water in equal pro- 
portions. The liquor must be the usual strength, and pure from snl- 
phoric acid. Test the whiskey with litmus paper ; if, on wetting it, 
the paper turns red, you may be sure it is diluted with water, sul- 
phuric acid, and probably Cayenne. The whiskey and water should be 
added as the cucumbers are packed, always keeping them under the 
liquor by weights ; the barrel should stand in a warm cellar, and when 
ftill may be placed in the sun. Cucumbers pickled in this manner 
are very acid, hard, and green, retaining the natural flavor of the 
fresh fruit, more than when salted. Peppers should be added when 
the vinegar has quite turned, and the pickles sufBciently soured. If 
spiced pickles are preferred, a few can be put in a crock with the 
vinegar spiced and peppered to suit the taste, or a few can be flavored 
by putting them in the mango tub. 

Bm CncuHBXBs. — Select cucumbers that show a little yellow ; 
out them open, remove the seeds, cut them lengthwise, in strips (me 
and a half inch wide, soak them in salted water and alum two days. 
Then soak them half a day in cold water. Take two quarts of strong 
vinegar, scald and pour it over the cucumbers hot, let them stand 
overnight, then pack the cucumbers in a large-mouthed bottle ; dis- 
solve in one quart of strong vinegar, one pound of sugar, strew in the 
bottle spices to suit the taste, cover the fhiit with the sweetened vin- 
egar, cork, and let it stand all night ; the next morning set the bottle 
in the water bath, and heat the water to boiling heat ; cork and set 
in a cool place. 

Pioklsd Beans. — Select young crispy beans, and string them ; put 
them in hot, not boiling, brine overnight ; the next day green by pour- 
ing over them hot alum water heated in a brass kettle, let them stand 
until cold ; then pour hot water over them until greened ; when fresh- 
ened, pour over them hot vinegar strongly spiced, let them lie for 
three or four days ; then put the beans in bottles, cover with four 
per cent, vinegar, and cork tight ; if desired sweet, add sugar. 
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Sous Mabibhxas OB MouBB FzoKLBai— Pick the marteneas wlien 
the size of a small mouse ; leave on the stem, pat them in very strong 
cold brine, let them lie three days ; take them from the brine, cover 
with strong alum, and soak three hours ; then cover with cold Water 
to freshen them, changing the water as fast as it becomes salt ; when 
entirely fresh, pour over them hot spiced vinegar ; let them lie until 
seasoned through, then bottle, and pour over them strong vinegar. 

6wBBT Mabtenxas. — ^Pour over marteneas hot brine with a little 
alum ; let them lie four days, put them in a brass kettle, pour over 
them hot water with a little alum, and let them lie. Sugar being an 
antidote for copper, they may be well greened in the kettle without 
danger. Heat over the water until the marteneas are very green ; 
make a syrup of vinegar and sugar, allowing two pounds of sugar to 
the quart ; take half a pound of sugar and a pint of vinegar, and melt 
to a syrup, wipe the marteneas, and put them, a few at a time^ in the 
syrup, and heat over steam until quite hot, without cooking in the 
least ; as fast as they are passed through the syrup, pack them in bot- 
tles with spices, and pour over them the vinegar syrup hot, have them 
quite covered with the syrup, and cork tightly. 

Melon Mangoes. — Select small green muskmelons, pack them in 
a tub, pour over them hot brine in which alum has been dissolved; 
repeat this process three times, adding salt and alum to keep the 
brine the same strength ; let them remain in the brine six days after 
the last scald, making in all nine days. Then put them in a brass 
kettle, pour over them boiling water, and let them stand covered six 
hours; remove them to a tub, pour over them boiling water, let 
them remain until nearly cool ; pour oyer them fresh hot water three 
times, and soak them two days ; now remove a strip of the melon, 
cutting in the natural creases; with the fingers scrape out all 
the inside, wash them dean, and soak OTcmight in weak vinegar. 
Have ready horseradish root scraped, and split in fine strips, 
nasturtium seeds, small button onions peeled, radish pod% young 
beans, green grapes, cucumbers no larger than the little finger, 
minute melon, young gherkins, small tomatoes, young marteneas, gin- 
ger root, cinnamon, cloves, white mustard, young peppers, a ball of 
twine, and a large needle. Drain the melons, place them on the table 
with the pieces belonging to each melon lying by them ; commence 
with the doves, put in each melon six, then cinnamon, ginger root, 
and a teaspoon of mustard ; put in each several bits of horseradish^ 
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beans, and every other regeteble prepared for the filling of the 
meloiis. When some of each are in, crowd the melon vith what Is 
left, naing more encumbers than any other of the yegetables, and lastly 
crowding in as mnch of the mnstard seed as posrable. If the family 
do not nse onions, these can be omitted ; one only shonld be allowed 
for each mango ; now place the pieces of melon on each mango, as 
they belong, heat enough vinegar to cover them, in which spices have 
been steeped ; as fast as the pieces are sewed in, lay them in the tab 
with the openings uppermost ; when all are in the tnb, ponr over them 
the hot spiced vinegar, cover tightly, and let them remain one week; 
then drain off the spiced vinegar, and cover with five per cent, vin- 
egar. A weight should be put on the mangoes before the first vin- 
egar was poured on, to prevent their rising, which being left on while 
this was drained ofi', will prevent the spiced vinegar, which has filled 
the mangoes, from escaping ; the last vinegar will need no epioes if 
the first was highly fiavored. If the vinegar moulds, pour it of^ drain 
the numgoes, and add new spiced vinegar cold ; mangoes well made 
with vinegar of proper strength, will keep until melons are again in 
season. 

PiosxxD Onions. — ^Peel small white onions, soak them one week 
in strong brine, changing the brine every day ; scald them in milk and 
water without cooking, rinse in hot water, and soak for one day in 
weak alum water, or vinegar in which is dissolved a little alum. 
Pour over the onions ten per cent vinegar, and bottle ; pour on the 
top of each bottle two table-spoonfuls of sweet oil to prevent the vin- 
egar from losing strength, add spices if desired ; onions will turn dark 
if spiced. The vinegar can be fiavored with extracts, when their 
color will not change. 

ToMATOBs, TO PiCBXB GssKN. — Sdect Small green tomatoes, put 
them in very strong brine with a little alum, nine days ; green aa 
gherkins, and put them in ten per cent, vinegar. 

BiPB Tomatoes. — Select small tomatoes when turning red but 
not soft. Put them immediately in bottles, and pour over them ten 
per cent, vinegar ; add sugar and spices, if desired. 

To PiOKLB Gbxen Walnuts. — Gather the walnuts, or, what is 
better, butternuts, when very small, prick them several times through 
and through, pack them in alternate layers of salt and nuts ; when 
they have made a brine, drain them and repBidk with fresh salt; let 
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tih«Di remain eight days. Wash them free from salt, and wipe them, 
lay them to dry three days ; steep spioes in strong vinegar, heat it 
boiling hot, and poor it over the nnts, let them stand one week, then 
pack the nuts in jars with spioes ; heat ten per cent vinegar near to 
boiling heat, fill the jars, let them become entirely cold, and then 
cork tightly ; the vinegar can be used in fish sances after the inokles 
are used. 

Oauuflowxb. — Select fine cauliflower heads, break them in pieces 
as they naturally part, and lay them in salted water overnight The 
next morning scald in a water made quite acid by dissolving a table- 
spoonful of citric acid in three quarts of w&ter ; heat nearly, but not 
quite boiling hot, and after draining weU, put the cauliflower in ten 
per cent, vinegar, and pack in large bottles ; this pickle looks very 
pretty colored pink, with red cabbage ; although white when first 
pickled, it soon turns dark. 

PiOExzD Oabbaob, Red. — Select firm small heads, quarter them, 
shake aalt in the leaves, and let them li» all night ; in the morning 
shake out the salt, and scald vinegar and pour it over the cabbage 
hot ; let it remain in the first vinegar three days ; in the mean time, 
steep cinnamon, mustard seed, ginger root, peppercorns, and a few 
cloves in strong vinegar three days ; drdn off the first ^vinegar, and 
strain the spiced vinegar over the cabbage, and keep it we]! covered. 

Shsbd Gabbaox, Rsd or Whttb. — Slice cabbage very fine, and 
scatter Ibrough very little salt ; when it dissolves, drain off the brine, 
turn over hot spiced vinegar, and let it remain a few days, after 
which renew the vinegar, and put on a weight to keep the cabbage 
under the vinegar. 

PioAULLT. — ^Take any vegetables, cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, 
carrot, cucumbers, onion, pepper, beans, etc.; salt them, pickle in 
vinegar, and mix with the addition of strong spiced vinegar to suit the 
taste and fancy ; they can be sliced or chopped. 

ToMATOBS AND Onioxb. — SUcc tomatocs and onions, allow four times 
as many tomatoes as onions ; drain well, and cover with strong spiced 
vinegar poured on boiling hot. If the tomatoes and onions destroy 
the life of the vinegar, drain the pickles thoroughly, and add fresh 
cold vinegar to cover them. 

PiOKuao HnsHBOOica. — Get the button mushrooms; pnt them in 
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«dld water; dip a flannel in salt and rob them ctt, and throw them in 
freeh water ; put them in a stewpan; eoatter orer a little salt; ooTcr 
olose, and set them in a boiling pot until the salt has drawn the Jnioe 
from them ; then laj them between two towels nntil quite cold ; thai 
pack in Jars, and cover with strong distilled vinegar ; add Tery ttttle 
mace, and pnt a taUe-epoon of salad oil <»i the top ; cork tightly, and 
keep them in a cool place. 

PXAOH Makooks. — ^Take fine large freestone peaches ; mb off the 
down with a small, stiff bmsh ; open them ; remove the pit, and fill 
with spices ; and poor over them four per cent, vinegar. If pre- 
ferred, add sugar to the vinegar. {See Fkutt Pxoklbs, in Part Y.) 

Peffib MjofooBB, No. l.<^Open large sweet peppers; fill them 
with the same vegetables and spices as the melon mangoes, omitting 
the pepper, and cover with boiling vinegar. When removing the 
seeds, have a basin of milk near, in which to dip the hands, or the 
peppers wUl cause intense suffering. 

PkFFKB MAVGon, Ko. 2.— FiU tomato-ahq)ed, or any other pep* 
pers, with pioalUly, or cabbage and celery ohoi^>ed together and 
seasoned with mustard seeds ; sew them firmly and cover with hot 
vinegar. 

Small Mslon Pioklbs. — ^Pick muskmelons no larger than a wal- 
nut ; prick them, and lay them in brine two days ; then freshen, and 
green as directed for other pickles, and put them in hot spiesd vino- 
gar; they make an excellent brittle pickle. 

Pickled Oatzrnx Pbpfbbs. — ^Pick the small peppers ; prick them, 
and put them in ten per cent, vinegar. 

Pickled KASTUBnuvs. — Gather the seeds very young, and put 
them in the strcmgest vinegar, and cork tightly ; use them in place of 
capers for sauces. 

Ripe Httskicelok Pickles. — ^Take hard muskmelons, after they 
are sufficiently ripe to be well flavored; slioe them lengthwise; 
scrape out the seeds, and lay the melon in salt overnight ; wash and 
wipe dry, and put them in alum-water one hour; wash and wipe them 
again, cut them in slices, and pack them in glass jars ; pour over a 
syrup of vinegar with spices, aud set them in a boiler of cold water ; 
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heat gradoaDj to boiling ; remoye the botUea, and cork as soon as 
oold. They can be peeled if preferred, or cat in rings. 

To PioELB Oabbot. — Boil carrot until tender ; cut them in fanoj 
shapes, and pnt them in strong vinegar. This is a pretty garnish 
and an excellent pickle. It can be spiced or flayored to suit the 
taste. 

To Grxen Ouottmbebs witb GBAPX-yiNB Lbaves. — ^Many persons 
haye a prcgndice against encumbers greened with alum, in copper ; 
and indeed, without the closest attention to the process described, 
there is danger of the pickles becoming impregnated more or less 
with the copper. For those who would like fine-looking pickles, and 
do not mind trouble, the following directions may be useful ; although 
they must not expect to get their pickles a yery beaatiM color, 
they will look much better than if no effort is made to green them. 
When packing the cucumbers In the salt, line the barrel, bottom 
and sides, with grape leayes, and pack between the layers of cucum- 
bers a quantity of the fresh leaves, until the barrel is fall. When 
salted through, remove them from the brine, and pour upon the 
pickles, several times, boiling water. If not the flesired color, line a 
tub in the same manner that the barrel was prepared, and pack the 
pickles with a large quantity of the leaves. Heat vinegar boiling hot; 
pour it over the pickles, and cover them tight. If^ the next morning, 
they are not sufficiently greened, drain off the vinegar, reheat it, and 
pour it again over them ; repeat the process until of the color desired. 
When they are sufficiently greened, pour over them hot vinegar ; if 
they taste of the vine leaves, change the vinegar after a week. 
Pickles, put down with sugar, or made with whiskey, will be 
nearly as green without any trouble in greening, as those greened 
with vine leaves. The sugar-made pickles may be considered as a 
first-rate family pickle, and not so expensive as would seem, without 
remembering that there is no vinegar to be bought for them. 
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CHAPTER I. 

KITOHEN OABDEN, WITH PLAH. 



BiMABXB. — ^The writer designfl in tliis chapter to gire some gen- 
eral direotiona to thoae who are entirely ignorant of agriculture in all 
ita diyiaionfli having been aooostomed to live where a patch of green 
waa a lozurj onlj^i^oyed bjthe milUonnaire ; but who, happily, find 
themaelyea anngly settled in a little home of their own, in a quiet oonn« 
try village, where an acre of ground is only too small for the comfort 
of a family ; in such towns no vegetable market for the summer is to 
be depended upon ; every family raise their own, and Mends take as 
much interest in looking at the thrifty vegetables in each other's 
gardens, as in more fashionable places, in examining the expensive 
exotics which adorn the parlor or green-house. Many beginners in 
gardening fail for want of the knowledge of a few of the first prin- 
ciples in the sdenoe of horti- and agriculture. The first requisite ia 
to prepare the soil in such a manner aa to insure the healthy growth 
of tree or root. It is absurd to think of any plants thriving in a odd, 
wet, hard soil, yet many plant valuable trees and vines in just such, 
losing eventually both tree and time. Roots cannot live in water, 
or destitute of air. In low, wet soils, witii day subsoil, the roots of 
vines and trees become mouldy, the fruit drops, and the tree becomes 
worthless ; the reason of this is, the air cannot penetrate stiff^ wet 
clay soUS) so as to reach the roots, which is absolutely necessary if a 
thrifty growth of tree or plant is desired. The most money will be 
saved in the end by a proper preparation of the soil, before planting 
either tree or plant After what has been advanced in respect to 
water and air, it will be readily seen that a wet soil must be drained. 
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and liard day broken np. The object now will be to show the most 
eiBcient mode of accomplishing these desirable results, bo as to pro- 
dace the most permanent good. 

UxDSBDBAnnNa is considered by all to be the only method to be 
depended upon for the thorough draining of wet land. We will 
describe fbllj the particnlar manner to accomplish this with the least 
poaable expense. First engage a good ditcher to do jonr work : 
there is as great difference in ditchers as in mechanics ; measure the 
gronndf and decide how the drains shall run ; if they are three feet 
deep, forty feet apart is sufficient ; if one and a half^ twenty will do, 
etc. ; a fall of from one to two inches to the hundred feet is all that 
is needed; they* must be dug in a straight line, and made very even 
on the bottom ; this will be the most easily accomplished with a 
hoe ; if tile is used, thin sod placed over the joints will prevent the 
soU from working into the tile ; when tile cannot be procured, use 
white oak boards, entirely free from sap, from five to nine inches 
wide, according to the amount of water to be carried off, and fully 
one inch thick ; place the edges of two boards together, so that the 
opening shall be the same width as the boards of which the drains 
are formed ; fasten them in place, with three tenpenny nails, one at 
each end, and one in the middle ; be very careful, in laying them in 
the drains, to keep them in the right position, as the manner described 
forms the strongest arch ; before putting the tile or boards into the 
drain, be sure that you have the right descent ; if dug in a wet time, 
the proper declivity will be readily ascertained by the movement of 
the water, which should be very slow. In a dry time resort should 
be had to a level ; when a level is used, pins should be driven in the 
bottom of the drain, as a guide for finidiing it. When the drains are 
ready which have before been formed, the two boards of equal length, 
nailed as before directed, may be careftdly laid in the ditch, so as not 
to move them from the right position ; sufficient straw is then put in 
to fill the crevices, and clay, if it is on hand, thrown in to ffil the 
ditch ; sand, if thrown in next the straw, is apt to work in and fill the 
drains ; but day will form a hard pan, so that when the straw decays, 
the crevices will be protected from the loose sand which would other- 
wise fill it up. Board drains will last from fifteen to twenty years, 
and tne a whole lifetime. Even if land is dry, underdrains are a great 
benefit to the soil ; as experience shows that lands so treated, suffer 
comparatively little by drought or wet ; they also save much of the 
ammonia of the rain-water, taking it up so suddenly as to prevent 
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•Tipor tt ion by the ioflqeoee of the rdl A large drain ahonld be 
constrooted, into which all the small drains can flow ; this should be 
aoffidentl J deep to allow the water to fall into it slowly. There is gen- 
erally some natural outlet or pnblio drain into which this can empty. 

Trekohiso. — After the draining is accomplished, the next object 
is to deepen, and if hard, to soften the soil. The rery best method 
of benefiting such land permanently, i« to trench, and at the same 
time, manure it. Proceed as follows : open a trench two feet wide ; 
throw the top soil into a cart, or wheelbaixow, and dmnp it down on 
the opposite side of the bed that is to be trenched. This soil ia naoaDy 
abont nz inches to one foot deep ; throw out a foot of soil from the 
bottom of the trench, and cart that to the other side of the bed, so 
that it can be shovelled into the last trench, after the top soil ; spade 
np so as to loosen the soil in the trench, one spade deep ; throw into 
the trench one foot of long manure, and then proceed as before. To 
open another trench, throw the top soil from this into the first trsnoh, 
and afterwards the clay, and so proceed until each bed in the garden 
is finished ; this should be done late in the summer, or early in the 
fall, so that the frost can act upon the day ; a great change in it being 
effected by the freezing. In the spring, the soil will be found soft 
and crumbling; it should then haye a coat of manure, a sprinkUng of 
salt, and a little ashes, spread eyenly oyer it, and be thoroughly 
spaded ; after it has lain an hour, it should be raked, or if pretty dry, 
immediately ; should the trenching be done in the spring, the top soil 
must be left on the top ; the clay can be thrown up the next fyJL to 
freeze. Before this process is gone over, the garden should be laid 
out, and the walks decided upon ($66 Plan of Oarden\ as it is unne- 
cessary to trench where they are to be ; indeed, the harder the walks^ 
the better. 

MAxruvaa. — Should the soil be a light sand, deep manuring will 
be found equally important, though the extra loosening of the trench 
before mannring is unnecessary. The lighter the soil, the more 
mairare wiU be needed in the spring top dressing, before spading. 
Solid manure will be more benefit to light lands than that mixed 
with straw ; and light manures are the beet for heavy lands. If thia 
process ia thought too expensive, procure a person who understands 
ploughing, and have the whole trenched with the plough, a person 
going after, and throwing manure into each furrow, so that the next 
Aurrow will cover it, etc. ; none but an experienced ploughman can 
plongh land in thia &ahion. Let the land remiun rough until spring| 
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then drag and plough ugain, riuming the fdrrows the opposite way 
from the first It should be manured in the spring, before plonghing, 
and a little ashes and salt thrown over the land, as directed, before 
spring spading. The land should be dragged and all the lumps broken, 
before the beds are laid ont. Unless verj pliable, it will stUl need for 
small seeds, both carefnl spading and raking. 

After the gronnd is ready, if not before done, proceed to lay ont the 
garden ; decide how many trees yon will plant ; prepare the border for 
onrrants, strawbeny bed, raspberry border, etc. For a family of six, 
the following Lb abont the proportion of gronnd wanted for e-ach vege- 
table : asparagns-bed three feet wide and twenty feet long, or two 
beds, each three wide and ten long; beans, a bed three by nine 
18 all sufficient ; beets will need a bed three by twenty ; cabbage will 
take a large spot, if it is intended to grow for winter use ; bat as this 
yegetable is nsoally very cheap in the fall, only the small summer 
varieties are grown in gardens ; thirty heads of Early York can be 
grown on a bed three feet wide and twelve long ; cauliflowers will 
take the same room for fifteen plants ; for carrots, a bed three by six 
will be all that is needed ; of celery, fifty heads can be grown in a trench 
fifty feet long ; the room taken up in width for a trench is about 
three feet ; six egg plants will occupy a bed three feet by eight ; 
lettuce can be grown on the borders of the cabbage and caulifiower- 
beds ; a small seedling bed, three by three, will furnish plants ; water 
and muskmelon will need a square fifteen by twenty ; cucumbers the 
same ; com, twenty square feet for the first, and the same for the 
second planting ; the first peas will require two borders three feet by 
nine, the second the same ; martenaes and okra, each occupy three 
feet to a plant ; nasturtiums spread very much, a bed three by six, 
with six plants, would be sufficient ; peppers, a bed three by six ; 
parsley the same, or it can be used as borders for other beds ; pars- 
nips three by nine, will be sufficient for summer use ; they can be 
bought very low in the fall and spring ; onions three by nine ; early 
potatoes, a square of twenty feet ; squash, four hills, occupying nine 
square feet; radishes, the first crop can be grown on the borders of 
other beds ; the second on a bed of three by six feet ; salsify will take 
a bed three by twelve, if the family make much use of it ; for spin- 
ach, a bed three by nine will be all that is needed ; for turnips, a small 
bed only for summer use, three by twelve ; for tomato, each plant will 
require three or four feet, according to the variety ; a bed three by 
six for sage, the same for summer-savory, half as much room for thyme 
and sweet maijoram ; a bed three by six oontaining wormwood, 
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tiller, OldMsD, etc. Beds, for T«g«Ubl68» ahonld never be orw finr 
feet wide. The garden ibcNild finfe be kid oat in eqmunee with * bor* 
der round the whole ; this border can beoooapied with cmranta^ and 
if ao large aa to contun more than ia needed for the family, nup- 
berriea and Uaokberriea can be added; thoog^ the latter will do bet- 
ter in a more roomy part of the premiaes, aa they grow very strag- 
gling. The squares for melons, oooombers, and sqnashea should be as 
far apart as posidble, and separated by high i^ants, as com and peaa. 

Sfinaob. — ^Plant this in the fall, as it is only useful as an early 
green ; a little litter most be scattered over it, if the seed comes up 
before firost sets in. 

Peas are the first seeds nsnally planted in the spring ; soak the 
peas in saltpetre water (m Puns Sixtpbtbb), to prevent the ravages of 
the wire- worm. If the season is fiivorable, plant the first week in 
April, or as soon as the ground is free from frost, and sufficiently dry 
to work ; this rule will hold good for all climates. Make two diiUa 
one foot apart, and plant each seed separately one inch apart ; as soon 
as they are three inches high, draw a little soil up to them ; do this 
every week, until they commence running, when they must have 
sticks, placed for them to fasten on; drive each stick firmly in the 
ground, first on one side and then on the other, so as to meet half-way 
between the drills ; they will stand much firmer thus, than if driven 
straight in the ground ; each row separately staked. The seed should 
be two years old. Make the drills two inches deep. 

pABSsnps can be sown as soon as the frost is out of the ground ; 
cover the seed lightly, and press the soil firmly, by placing a short 
board over the drills, and standing on it. Thin as soon as the plants 
have grown two inches high ; so that each plant will be four inches 
apart ; when they are wanted to boil for summer use, thin agfdn, leav- 
ing them eight inches apart Plant the sugar or hallow-crown. 

DoxTBLX-ouBLED pABSLBT cau be sowu in the fall, or eariy in the 
spring; thin the plants as soon as well up, to an inch apart; and 
again when large enough to use ; it should stand one foot i^Mirt when 
sufficiently thinned. It bears its seed the second year, and then 
dies. Old seed vegetates sooner than fresh. 

Onioitb can be planted as soon as the soil can be prepared. The 
bed should be very richly manured, and the soil finely pulverized. If 
the black seed is planted, they muat be thinned to stand four inohea 
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apart Onions mnat not be hoed so as to have the bulbs oovered. 
The whole bulb should be exposed, the roots only covered. If they 
do not incline to bottom, bend the tops gently, this will generally 
have the desired effect. Gather them as soon as the tops diy ; leare 
them in the son, and when dry, spread them in a cool dry cellar. 

Baisift OB YxoBTABUB Otstbbs. — Plant in rows about one foot 
a|Murt, the seeds not nearer than two inches from each other ; press 
the soil firmly, and thin to four inches. Leave some for the next 
yearns seed in the gronnd all winter. Pall those needed for winter 
nse as cUrected, before frost, etc. They are the best in the spring. 

BxETS. — ^Extra early varieties shoold be first planted. Drop the 
seeds in drills three inches apart, nnless wanted for greens ; if so, 
plant two inches. Thin early ; what is nsnally called the beet seed 
is in reality several seeds enclosed in cells, so that this vegetable will 
need much thinning. When about four inches high they will do for 
greens. For winter select long blood, or Whyte*s new blood, and 
plant the 1st of July. Beet seeds should always be soaked in salt- 
petre water, as this will not only prevent the attack of the wire- 
worm, but also give the young beet a start it would otherwise not 
have. Oover all seeds the size of beets a half-inch, and press down 
the soil. 

Beasts. — ^Flant early six weeks. Soak the beans as directed for 
beets. Plant the hills one foot apart each way. Put into each hill 
six beans, in this manner : draw a circle four inches across, plant the 
beans at equal distances, when three inches high thin them, leaving 
three in each hilL Draw the soil up to the roots as they grow, mak- 
ing slight hiUs ; continue this until they nearly cover the ground. As 
soon as the stems dry, pull up most of the roots, leaving a few to 
ripen seed for the next season. 

Oabbaob, Eablt York. — Set the plants one foot apart in the 
bed, after first winding them, as f)ur as the leaves, with brown paper, 
to prevent the cat-worms from destroying them. Draw the soil 
around the roots of the plant, as fast as they grow. Do not let the 
stamps remain in the ground after cutting the head, as they only 
waste the best part of the soil. 

Oauliflowkb. — ^This vegetable will not bear hot weather ; it is 
necessary, thereforei to get it started early for the first crop to take 
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adTtntigo of thaeodlMt part of the aetioii. In order to do this, plaat 
the seed in antomn, and protect the plants in a oold frame during the 
cold weather, and pat them ont as soon as ell danger of frost is over, 
in soil as rich as it can be made ; to insure a quick and thriftj growth 
of the plant, they should stand at least two feet apart. Wrap the 
stems in brown paper two inches above the surfiue of the soil, and 
the out-worm will not touch thenL Stir the soil firequentlj, and draw 
it to the plant. As soon as it shows flower, bend the leaves and tie 
them together, to protect them from sun and rain. When fit to cut, 
cook immediately ; it should not lie an hour without beiog dressed, as 
it soon diBcolors. 

Bboooou. — Cultivate in the same manner as cauliflower. Sqpio 
varieties are nearly as good. 

GxLiBT. — ^Sow the seeds in rich soil in open ground in autumn ; 
or, if this has been neglected, in a gentle hot-bed in April ; sometimes, 
however, it can be raised in open ground in the spring. It is very slow 
to germinate without heat, and must be soaked in a little water some 
time. Thin the plants to four inches, and when pretty strong plant 
them in a rich border, after removing a part of the leaves and a piece 
of the tap root. Let them remain in the border until the middle of 
June, when a trench should be dug four feet deep, the bottom two 
wide, and widening to three across the top. In the bottom of this 
trench lay a foot of good decomposed manure, and nine inches of the 
best soil to be had ; sprinkle on a little salt and ashes, and mix it all 
together ; let it lie one week before planting. Have ready a pail of 
mud ; lift each plant caref^y ; if the roots are exposed, dip each 
in the mud, and plant immediately, one foot distant from each other. 
Soak them in water after planting, (not sprinkle, as most people water,) 
and cover from the sun ; keep them protected from the sun during 
the day for a week, and take off the covering at night or if it rains. 
Give the plants plenty of water ; if the season is dry, soak the trench 
twice a week. It is a marsh plant, and will do nothing if dry. 
House slops diluted are a good stimulant, but the leaves must not be 
wet with it ; another watering will be necessary, when this is used, to 
rinse any from the plants that may have been sprinkled on them. Stir 
the soil often. Before commencing to blanch, let the plants become 
strong and stocky, and if possible draw the earth to them in bright 
weather, crumble the soil, take the leaves in the left hand, and carefully 
pack the fine soil around each separate plant, being careful each time 
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not to cover the crown. If dirt gets into the crown, the celery will 
rust. The watering must be continued while the plant is growing. 
Draw the earth frequently up to the plant as it grows, being careful 
not to break the stalks. Celery is fit to commence blanching when 
one foot high, and should be continued until the last of autumn. 
When lifted, be cautious how you use the spade ; it is, or should be, 
very brittle, and of course will break easily. It can be blanched 
two feet, though it is often seen less than one. When started very 
early in a hot-bed, it is apt to run to seed. If a few roots are set out 
ancl allowed to seed, it will sow itself, which is perhaps as sure away 
to obtain good strong plants as there is. Seymour's White Solid is per- 
haps the best variety ; Giant White is much esteemed by some, but no 
6^1^ however great its name, will raise good celery with poor culti- 
vation ; while any common variety will be found superior with it. 
Directions for its preservation will be found in another part of this 
work, under the head of Yeoetables Pbebebved fob Winteb Use bt 
Stobino and Bubtino. 

CucTTMBEBS AND Melons. — ^For table use we prefer Early Rus- 
sian, a small brittle cucumber, more highly flavored than any other 
kind. It is the earliest cucumber known. It makes a good, but 
not handsome pickle, if gathered very young. For pickles, the early 
frame, and long green, are highly esteemed. Gherkins are excellent 
when quite young, and bear a good crop when the season is too 
dry and hot for other vines. They are oval apd covered with 
prickles, and are called by some, prickly cucumbers. Prepare hills 
with plenty of rich manure ; they should be the size of a half- 
bushel in circumference, raised two inches only above the bed, and 
^ve feet apart. Soak the seeds overnight in saltpetre water ; plant 
six seeds on the north side, considerably scattered ; in three days 
plant the same quantity on the south ; in three days again plant the 
same on the east ; and in three days more on the west. Melons and 
squashes are to be planted in the same manner. This may seem super- 
fluous, and sometimes it is unnecessary, but the frost and worms often 
destroy the first crops entirely, and a few days may make a great 
difference. Leave two, or at the most three, plants in each hill ; if 
they are crowded, so that in removing the superfluous plants the re- 
mainder will be injured, thin very early ; but if a few inches apart, let 
them remain quite thick, until the season for bugs has passed. When 
the vine puts forth its first runner, pinch it off, to make it branch and 
fruit earlier. In melons, as soon as all the fruit is set which will ripen, 
14 
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stop trwj miiner as fast as tbej put out. lime soattered on the Tines 
while the dew is on, is an exoeUent remedy for the striped bog; it 
most be repeated when washed off by showers. {See Insbcts.) We 
raise the finest melons and oucumbers by pursuing the following plan : 
Trench the whole bed, burying a foot of coarse litter from the stable, 
mostly straw, one foot under tiie surfiooe, and then proceeding exactly 
as before. Or we remove the -soil from a pit three feet square to the 
depth of two feet, and fill it with coarse litter and manure fresh from 
the stable, and then throw back the best of the soil, well enriched ; in 
this we plant seeds in the four comers, leaving one in each to maturow 
Where it is almost impossible to raise melons, especially the water* 
melon, this plan will generally succeed. The finest muskmolons are 
the Persian, but they require a very favorable season at the North to 
mature. Nutmeg, Turk-cap, and netted citron are good enough, and 
more sure. White-cored mountain sprout, with seeds entirely white, 
is a variety but little known East; at the West it is very superior. 
Long Island is a mongrel, but an excellent melon. Bed-^^red mountain 
sprout, Imperial, and for late use, the Black Spanish, are among the best. 
Carolina, with us, is large but poorly flavored. There is a winter va- 
riety which ripens late and keeps well. It is insipid, only valued as a 
curiosity. Melons deteriorate if planted near other vines. One pump* 
kin vine will spoil a whole garden of melons, cucumbers, or fine squash- 
es. Seeds of cucumbers and melons should be at least three years old ; 
they will vegetate when six. The theory is, that seeds produce more 
fruit and less vine when the powers of germination are almost ex- 
tinct. The last efforts of nature being to reproduce itself, the whole 
strength of the seed goes to flower and fruit instead of vine and leaf. 
Florists take advantage of this fact to produce double blooms in great 
profusion, from seed ripened from single flowers. 

Hbbbs. — ^Thyme and sage should be planted where they can remain 
three years ; thin the plants to one foot apart. Summer-savory and 
sweet maijoram are annuals, and can be sown more thickly ; tansy, 
wormwood, and Old Man are perennials, they must seldom be trans- 
planted ; sage is tender and needs a little protection. The time for 
cutting herbs is when in flower ; they do not need rich soil ; the flavor 
is stronger in poor soiL 

NABTUBTim. — This needs only planting and thinning, if allowed 
to cover the bed ; they can be trained on a trellis ; in which case the 
soil should be drawn to the stem. The green seeds are what are used ; 
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they flavor vinegar finely for pickles, and are sometimes snbstitnted 
for capers. The flower is showy, and should be placed in a conspicu- 
ous part of the garden. 

Okba. — Plant the seeds, and thin them ; they are a large plant, 
and want room ; three feet to each plant is about what they will 
need. 

Eoa Plaiit. — (See particulars in Hot Bsns.) After the plant is 
large enough to transplant, take it up carefully, having first prepared 
the hole for them ; dip the roots in mud, and set them out as soon 
as possible. All plants of large size taken from the hot-beds, will 
need protection in the same manner as the cabbage ; they are so ten- 
der, that cut-worms will take them in preference to a slow-grown 
plant Shade the plants from the sun for a few days. If there is 
danger of frost, protect them, as they are very tender, even cold winds 
are injurious, putting them back for weeks. 

Oabbots.— Follow the directions for beets, except in covering the 
seeds ; one-fourth of an inch is sufficient for seeds of this size. For 
family use. Early Short Horn, a French variety, is to be preferred. 

Lettuce. — ^For the earliest, plant Early Butter or Cabbage, a small 
bed should be sown as soon as the ground can be worked. When the 
leaves are two or three inches high, transplant them carefully to the 
edges of the cabbage or cauliflower beds, and let them head. The 
seedling bed can be thinned for use as fast as it grows. For a late 
salad, plant Ice Leaf, or Drumhead ; the Oos are fine, but require more 
managing to blanch them. 

PsFPBBaRASS needs only sowing in drills ; it grows quickly, and 
can be used very small, if the cook has patience to dress it. 

HoBSEBADisH. — A fcw roots should be planted for spring use; 
scrape the small roots, and lay them almost horizontally in the ground. 
It is well always to keep this in the same place in the garden, as when 
once rooted, it is difficcQt to eradicate it. 

Eadishbs. — ^The turnip radish is the earliest, but the Early Scarlet 
Short Top is the best ; plant both ; these can be sown early in the 
spring on the edges of other beds, and for late crops by themselves ; 
they delight in light, quick soil ; the faster they grow, the more tender. 
It is said that wheat-bran raked in the bed will prevent the worms 
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eating the root. Thin radishes as soon as possible, or they will grow 
to stalk instead of root Let some plants ripen for tlie sake of the seed 
pods, which make a fine pickle. Winter radishes mast be planted rery 
thinly from the first to the middle of July, and gathered before frost. 
The Black Spanish is a good variety. 

SwssT OoBN. — ^Prepare hills at regolar distances, from three to 
fonr feet apart ; soak the com oyemight in saltpetre water, and plant 
six kernels in each hill equally distant from each other, the whole 
occupying a space as large as a peck measore ; watch it well, examine 
some of the com to see if germination has commenced ; if no signs 
of sprouting appear, the seed is bad ; procure other, and plant 
again. When fairly up, it is often cut oS by the cut-worm ; should 
any spears be cut off, examine every morning for worms, and destroy 
them, and in the mean time, soak more seed, and plant it in the samo 
hills, as they often take every spear, in spite of every precaution. A 
farmer informed me last season, that he saved his corn by digging 
small holes near the hiUs, which acted as traps, and caught multitudes 
of these ravenous creatures. He went to the field every morning 
before sunrise, and gathered them in a basin to feed his fowls. When 
all danger from the worms has passed, thin the com, leaving three 
stalks in each hiU ; hoe frequently, but do not draw the soil to the 
roots ; if suckers appear, slip them carefally off, without wounding 
the main stalk. Early Darling is the best for the first crop ; it ripens 
within a week of the Tuscarora, the earliest com. Large Sugar, is 
the finest variety, much before Stowel or any of the new varieties. 
Com will soon run out, if planted on the same ground ; for thatreason 
the seed should be often changed. 

Early Potatobs. — ^Procure early varieties, such as Ladyfingera, 
Early June, etc. ; plant in rows, running north and south if conve- 
nient, that they may all have the early sun alike ; the seed end is said 
to be a week earlier than the other parts of the potato ; for that 
reason the two parts better be planted separately ; drop the sets in 
the rows, six inches apart, and cover ; hoe frequently, but do not ridge 
the rows much. Potatoes can be forwarded by cutting the sets 
early, partly drying them by the fdr (not by heat), and then allowing 
them to sprout either in pots in a hot bed, or boxes by the kitchen 
stove ; they must be planted out carefully, so as not to break the 
sprouts, and unless the weather is warm, protected by a light litter for 
a week or so. Potatoes for winter can be bought of farmers cheaper 
than they can be raised in a garden. 
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SwSET Potatoes. — ^These require warm, dry soil, sand is the best ; 
make hills six feet apart, as large in circumference as a half-bushel, 
and four inches above the level of the ground ; procure sets from a 
hot bed (see Hot Beds), and plant two small or one verj strong plant, 
in the centre of each hill ; they must be protected from cut- worms, and 
the only coltivation required is, to keep the ground free from weeds, 
and lift the vines once every week from the hill, to prevent their 
taking root, as they will do, if not disturbed, producing small roots 
from every joint, which prevents the growth of the tubers. Gather 
the potatoes before they are touched by the frost. 

Bhubabb. — ^Procure Early Bed and Yictoria rhubai'b plants, two 
or three years old ; prepare a richly manured bed, set the Yictoria 
four and Early Bed three feet apart ; do not cut them the first season. 
Two-year-old plants are as large as are profitable to purchase. The 
Giant, or Mammoth sorts, are not as pleasant flavored as the smaller 
kinds. The principal thing is, to have them early ; cover the crown 
with coarse litter from the stable, before frost sets in ; in the spring 
remove it from the crown, letting it lie for a month, or tmtil the plant 
has made several leaves, after which, fork it into the ground ; do not 
allow it to bloom unless wanting the seed ; if this is desired, select 
the most desirable root, and let the first seed stalk grow, discarding 
all others ; select a centre blossom, and pull off the remainder. Gather 
the seed as soon as ripe, by cutting the whole stalk ; as it is very light, 
it will fall, if allowed to become dry, and be blown away. The second 
year cut moderately ; a barrel without heads, set over the plant, as 
soon as the weather becomes mild, will make the stalks more tender 
and less acid ; they must be removed when the hot summer weather 
comes on. K plants are raised from the seed, they must be planted 
in a shady place, or else shaded from the sun at midday ; they require 
the first season, plenty water ; the stalks can be cut the third season ; 
the plants will not always prove the same variety as the seed, they 
are sometimes better and often not as good as the parent plant 

Asparagus. — To raise from seed, select seed from strong plants, 
and sow it thinly on a bed of unusually rich soil ; let them remain one 
year, keeping the bed free from weeds, and the soil loose ; the plants 
will be one year behind those purchased from the nursery. Prepare 
the bed in the following manner, and remember it cannot be made 
too rich : remove the whole soil four feet deep, put a layer of bone 
from the slaughter-house, of about six inches, throw in six inches 
of long manure, and pack it to the bones ; sprinkle in a layer of salt, 
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throw in aboat three inches of soil, then put in one foot of fresh 
nuomre from the stable, Jast as it is with the straw, mixed with it ; 
have ready, if possible, a pile of old numore, well decomposed, that has 
not been exposed to weather, and two barrels of honse slop ; pnt six 
inches of good soil on the mannre, and a layer of salt ; throw on it the 
hoase water; this is to famish ready-made ammonia for the yonng 
plants. We have now two and a hdf feet of the bed filled ; the bed 
most now be filled np with the old manm^ and the best part of the soil^ 
with a sprinkling of salt and ashes, mixed thoronghly together ; when 
finished, it should be six inches higher than the oUier parts of the 
garden, to allow for the settling of the long mannre, etc. ; if the bed 
has been made early enongh, let it settle a week before planting, 
thongh this is not important ; draw a line both length and breadth- 
wise of the bed, so as to form squares, and mark it oat regularly in 
diamond form, allowing each plant to be eighteen inches apart, and 
put a stake where each plant is to be set; open the ground sufil- 
cicntly deep to allow the roots to spread out as they naturally grow, 
and at the same time coyer the crowns two inches with the soil ; 
leave the stakes for the first year, that the plants can be replaced 
without trouble, should any fail. The first of April is the most cer- 
tain time to transplant the plants, as they often winter-kill when 
removed in the fall ; the bed can be prepared in the fall, if more con- 
venient, and planted in April. If plants are procured at the nur- 
series, choose those one year old of the variety called Purple Top ; 
always cover the bed every fall with coarse litter from the bam. 
After the first season, sprinkle the beds^ so^ that they look white, 
with salt, every autumn, and empty all the old brine on them in 
the spring; the beds will do to cut lightly the third year; use a 
pointed knife, and be careful in cutting not to wound the young 
sprouts below the surface of the ground ; stop cutting the first of July, 
or the beds will become exhausted. It would be well never to let 
the seeds form, but at least they should not be allowed to fall on the 
bed, as they will grow, and fill it in a few years with young seedlings. 
Never allow branches to be cut from the bed while in the growing 
state. When the leaves turn yellow, cut the stalks, and remove them 
to the manure pile ; if they have seeds, throw them to the chickens, 
or the whole garden will become an asparagus bed ; dress the bed, 
removing all weeds, salt and cover with litter as before directed ; in 
the spring, remove the litter and spade it in the walks between the 
beds ; let it remain until fall, then throw some of the rich soil from 
the walks on the bed, and carefolly fork it in; do this yearly, and an 
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asparagus bed will last prime twenty years. The Giant varieties are 
only the old varieties highly coltivated. 

Plan op Kitohbn Gabden Explained. — The outside borders are 
four feet wide, principal walks the same width, the smaller two feet 
wide,' the squares fourteen by sixteen, the whole occupying eighty by 
eighty-four feet; fruit and vegetable together eighty-four, by one 
hundred and forty ; No. 89, squash ; 40, sweet corn ; 41, tomatoes ; 42, 
melons ; 43, peas ; 44, celery and beans ; 45, cucumbers ; 46, early beets, 
parsnips, salsify, turnips ; 4T, late beets, nasturtiums, peppers, onions, 
egg plant, each a bed ; 48, early potatoes ; 49, cauliflower and early 
York cabbage ; 50, sweet potatoes ; 35, okra, marteneas, and herbs ; 36, 
strawberries ; 87, asparagus ; 38, rhubarb. Parsley, lettuce, radishes, 
and peppergrass, can be grown on the edges of the borders or beds. 
This plan is intended to occupy a half-acre, with the comforts of life, 
and at the same time, so arrange the garden that it will make a good 
appearance without devoting most of the land to ornamental shrub- 
bery, etc The front and side yards can be arranged to suit the 
taste. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

FEUIT GAEDEN. 



Bemaees. — On a half-acre of ground it would be absurd to plant 
winter fruit, as this can always be obtained in favorable seasons for 
comparatively small prices from farmers who raise quantities for 
market. I shall only notice such trees and fruits as are valuable in 
the garden, because rarely to be found in a country market, and con- 
sequently high-priced. Early apples often bring from twelve shillings 
to two dollars per bushel, while in the same market good fall and 
winter fruit can be bought for from two to four shillings. Peaches 
grow fast, take less room, and consequently are more valuable to the 
femily ; a limited supply of cherries ; one or two standard, and a few 
dwarf pears and cherries ; two or three plums, raspberries, currants, 
and strawberries, will be all that can be grown with profit in a small 
fruit-yard. Many crowd the kitchen-garden, clothes-yard, etc., with 
every tree they hear of as being superior, which in the end prevents 
their enjoying any fruit worth mentioning from their own trees. 
Fruit trees must have room, or the roots soon interlace, the trees be- 
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come sickly, and disappoint the planter, who has waited in vain for 
the frnits of his toiL One tree properly grown is worth a dozen such 
as are nsnaDy seen in crowded yards and gardens. Apple trees shonld 
never be nearer each other than twenty feet, and even then the roots 
ought to be pruned. In orchards we place them from thirty to forty 
feet apart. Pears and cherries the same distance. Peaches and dwarfs 
will do at ten and twelve, by low-heading and root-pruning. This 
will be found described in another part of the work. Each tree 
ought to be staked when planted, for two reasons : the first, that the 
roots may remain in one position to insure the growth of the tree, 
and the other, for the sake of symmetry, as a tree will generally bend 
to the wind, and become crooked, until quite large. Care must bo 
taken when staking trees not to bind or chafe them. If bound, the 
sap cannot flow with equality, and ridges are often made by the bind- 
ings. Examine often, especially if the trees are in a thrifty st^te, 
that this danger may be avoided. The tallies are often forgotten until 
the wire is grown over by the bark, when the tree must be nearly 
girded to remove it. Leave no tallies on trees, but draw a plan of 
your fruit garden, or orchard, numbering each tree, and you will find 
it much safer than to depend on tallies or memory for the names of 
your fruit. 

Plan op Fkuit Gabdkn.— Sixty feet wide and eighty-eight long. 
No. 1, early harvest apple ; No. 2, early sweet bough ; No. 8, sum- 
mer queen ; No. 4, the Bartlett pear ; No. 5, Flemish beauty ; No. 6, 
Governor Wood cherry ; No. 7, Downer's late ; No. 8, black heart ; 
No. 9, green gnge plum ; No. 10, frost gage, or winter damson ; No. 
11, Breda apricot; No. 12, nectarine violet; No. 18, red Siberian 
crab ; No. 14, dwarf cherry plumstone morello ; No. 15, Downer's 
early; No. 16, American heart; No. 17, dwarf pears, Maria Louisa; 
No. 18, white Doyanne ; No. 19, Louisa Bonne, of Jersey ; No. 20, 
Orange Quince ; No. 21, early York serate peach ; No. 22, large early 
York ; No. 23, George IV. ; No. 24, Oooledge's favorite ; No. 26, 
Orawford's late ; No. 26, old Mixon free ; No. 27, Morris white ; No. 
28, snow. The apples, pears, plums, and cherries, stand twenty feet 
apart ; the rows commencing four feet inside the fence. The borders 
around the garden are occupied by small fruit ; the border next the 
side fence (No. 24) is intended to extend through the kitchen-garden, 
and is the best spot for blackberries ; it will contain twenty-three 
plants six feet apart. Plant one root to each stool ; procure the New 
Bochelle. Against the back fence (No. 80) plant raspberries ; the 
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Hudson Eiver Antwerp, three plants to each stool^ four feet apart. 
It will take seventy-five plants, making twentj-five stools. On the 
opposite side of the kitchen-garden (No. 81) plant one dozen stools of 
Ohio ever-bearing, and a dozen American white. The border of the 
fmit-garden (No. 82) is the best place for gooseberries ; Houghton's 
seedling is the only variety entirely free from mould. There are 
many large varieties, but, unless extra pains are taken with them, 
they are entirely worthless, by reason of the mildew which gathers 
upon them. This border will take fourteen bushes, four feet apart. 
Borders 88 and 84 are designed for currants ; each will grow twenty- 
one plants, four feet apart. Select for these, ten of old red Dutch, 
four of white grape, seven of Prince Albert, six of Yictoria, seven of 
long bunched red, seven of cherry, four English black, and three of 
white Dutch. This variety gives currants a longer season than the 
one old variety. Border 85 in kitchen-garden is intended for grapes^ 
there will be room for ten vines eight feet apart. Procure for the 
West and North, Isabella, Ooncord, and Diana. These are the only 
tested varieties that do well at the North and West. I would advise 
but one Isabella, as they do not always ripen ; four Diana, a light- 
colored sweet grape, resembling the Oatawba in flavor, and five of 
the Concord, which seldom fails to ripen its fruit. Trellises must be 
constructed for the grapes. Particular directions for their cultivation 
will be given in another part of this work. The peaches and dwarfs 
stand ten feet apart. The borders are four feet wide, small walks the 
same ; the walk between the fruit and vegetable garden is eight feet 
wide. For four or five years peaches or any dwarf trees can be 
placed between the apples, but after this they should be removed. 
The ground occupied by all the fruit trees can be planted with vege- 
tables, if desired, for a few years ; no high crops, like com, should be 
allowed. If seeded down, a ring as large as the branches must be 
left free from grass, and tiie soil should be frequently stirred. (See 
Plan of Kitohen Gasden.) 

PLANnura Tbees aitd Small FRurrs. — If possible, plant those 
fruits troubled by the curculio by themselves. (See Pbbventives 
OF OuBOULio, 3ET0.) Having fixed on a plan, prepared the soil, and 
chosen the trees, the next thing is to set them properly. Never allow 
trees or roots of any kind to be exposed to frost, sun, or wind. As 
soon as received from the nursery bury the roots in a trench, unless the 
ground is frosty ; if so, wrap them in matting, old carpet, or any other 
convenient article, pour water over, and lay them on the cellar bottom. 
14* 
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Pteptre holes for plaiiliiigbef<n«ta]d]igoiit the roots. For apples thof 
ought to be three feet deep ; the first foot filled with coarse hemes, the 
next with long manure, and the remaining foot with rich soil, mixed 
with fine old manure. The ground should be two inches lower in the 
hole than the surrounding soiL Haying the holes readj, proceed to 
trim the roots ; cut off every wounded spot smoothly with a sharp 
knife, and remove any branches broken or superfluous. Trim always 
for a low head ; the first branch should be not over two feet from tibe 
ground, if very low heads are deared. This trinmiing should be done 
where the wind will not dry, or the sun scorch the roots. Dip them 
immediately in a batter of mud, and have a pailful ready, rather thin, to 
pour on the tree when planted. Drive the stakes firmly in the centre 
of the holes, taking sight from one to the other, to be sure they are 
straight fbom every point Place the body of the tree firmly againrt 
the stake, in the same position in which it stood in the nursery, that 
the bark may not be obliged to become acclimated the second time. 
With the hand, work the fine soil into every crevice, pressing it firmly 
as you proceed ; when nearly finished, dash on with force a psil of 
water, and then a pail of mud and water, not too thick to flow ; 
flll the hole immediately, and press the soil very lightly. The tree 
when finished planting, should stand four inches higher than the other 
parts of the garden. If the garden has been trenched, as described 
before, it will not be necessary to prepare the holes as described* 
Bone-dust can be added as a top dressing at any other time. Mulch 
with coarse litter, chip manure, spent tanbark, or sawdust, four 
inches thick, and let it remun all summer. Wrap the tree with some 
soft material, and fasten it to the stake with a leather strap. Ex- 
amine often, for fear the strap may become too tight, and bind the 
tree. Standard pears and cherries should grow slowly, and therefore 
do not need as much stimulating manure as apples. Dwarfs can 
hardly be too highly manured. The holes for standard pears can 
bo filled with bones, ashos, and good soil. Cherries, but little man- 
ure, ashes, lime, bones, etc. If the cherry grows too fast, the bark 
splits ; and the standard pear, when too highly stimulated, is in 
more danger from fire-blight. The reason why dwarf pears re* 
quire high manuring is, tiiat the roots of the quince being so 
very small they are incapable of taking up sufficient nourishment 
to perfect the fhiit, unless it is ready prepared for them. The roots 
of most standards reach after the richest of the earth, and unless 
drowned or choked, will by their own unaided efforts thrive aud 
flourish ; while the poor dwarf, like a Chinese lady, must be 
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cmred for by its fHends, or become a worthless cnmberer of the 
ground. Peaches require high xmmaring, bat only for the time being. 
The food famished for the apples is calcalated to last for years ; but 
the peach, being comparatiyely a short-liyed tree, needs its nourish- 
ment nearer the surface. Iron is necessary for the peach, it will be 
well to bury old iron near the root. Brimstone, put near the trunk of 
the tree, only covered with soil, is said to prevent the ravages of the 
borer. (See Bobbb.) Manure plums pretty high, with bones, lime, 
ashes, and salt, not too much of the latter ; for small trees^ a quart 
below the manure, and another scattered on the soil, is sufficient. Plums 
grow wild on the borders of salt marshes, and naturally like salt, 
though too much would kill them ; give the tree a good dressing of 
ashes, mixed with the other manures. It is best to dig holes for every 
tree, and, unless the soil has before been trenched, as deep as three feet 
for every kind of fruit except the peach ; two is sufficient for them. 
Quinces need as rich soil as the dwarf pear to do well ; they also like 
salt, and will bear considerable, like the plum, yearly. Apricots and 
nectarines are to be treated like the peach. Currants, to be as fine as 
possible, need high and deep manuring. Raspberries and gooseberries, 
to do well, must have rich soil with plenty of old manure. Blackber- 
ries should, the growers say, be as well cared for as raspberries, to 
insure a good crop of fine berries. 

Grapes. — Gn^es should be manured very much like the apple, 
only using more ashes, -mixing them in weU, as the border is filled ; 
when a number is to be planted, the whole border should be pre- 
pared ; if the border has been trenched, it will be sufficient to spade 
in ashes before planting, and top dress with bone-dust; all roots 
should be panted as directed for apples. 

Stbawberries. — These need deep tillage ; Downing advises burying 
two feet of long manure one foot below the surface, and filling up the 
other foot with rich soil mixed with chip and stable manure well 
decomposed, but not wasted by rain and evaporation ; they also like 
ashes. Plant the large varieties two and the smaller one and a half 
feet apart. April is the most sure month for planting, but on account 
of obtuning new plants, it is usually put off until August. The pis- 
tillate varieties will not bear perfect fruit without a staminate or per- 
fect blossom near ; it requires one perfect plant to three pistillates ; but 
it is unnecessary to mix the plants in the bed ; a row near of the per- 
fect blossoms will fertilize three rows of the pistillate. A person, by 
observing, can readily distinguish the difference in the flowers ; the 
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perfect has both stamens and pistils; the pistiUate has no perfect 
stamens, bnt a pistil ; the barren has many stamens but no pistil ; tbe 
latter is of comtse worthless, and, while so many good, perfect varieties 
can be obtained, entirely unnecessary. Dip the plants in mud, aftor 
first taking off all but one or two of the youngest leaves ; if the season 
is dry, water thoroughly the hole before putting in the plant, and cover 
immediately from the sun ; remove the covering at night, that the dew 
may have effect, and keep down the runners ; the easiest way to do 
this is to have a sort of chopping-knife, made with a long handle^ with 
which the cultivator can cut the runners without stooping, by passing 
the knife along the line of the plants, removing the runners or not, as 
desired. The soil should be frequently stirred, and a slight covering 
thrown over them before frost sets in. The next spring clear the beds^ 
and loosen the soil ; when the plants are in bloom, scatter between the 
rows ashes or lime, and rake it in. A mulch of clean straw, or some- 
thing of the kind, should be spread around the plants to protect the 
berries from the sand, and the plants from the sun. If the season is 
dry, plenty of water must be artificially supplied ; indeed, the berries 
are sweeter when watered in this manner, than by rain. If no plants 
are wanted, do not let them run, but keep the beds in good order the 
whole season ; cover lightly every fall, and the beds wUl last prime 
three years, and do pretty well the fourth. 

Perfect Flowers: "Wilson's Albany, a fine, rather acid berry ; Chil- 
ian, very fine ; Boston Pine, needs moisture • and high cultivation ; 
Le Barron, is a good berry and fair bearer ; and Longworth's Prolific. 
There are many others equally good, we presume, which we have not 
as yet tested. 

The best pistillates which we have tested, are the Monroe Scarlet, 
a good bearer, rather tart ; Prolific Orange, good bearer, sweeter than 
the preceding ; Ilovey's Seedling, succeeds in some localities, and in 
others fails entirely ; M^Aboy's Soperior; and a seedling of our own, 
which we have named the Peninsular Beny, is a very fine berry, 
large, prolific, fine-fiavored, and continues in bearing a long time. 

The Early Scarlet is a small berry, much recommended formerly 
as a fertilizer, but as there are now so many large berries with perfect 
blossoms in cultivation, they are going out of use. The Ohio Mam- 
moth is a large, hollow berry, very sour, and, when better can be 
had for fertilizing, should be discarded. 

GoossBSBBixs. — After the border is well prepared, set the plants 
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tbree feet distant from each other in the row, placing them in the 
centre of the bed. Mildew is the most effeotnally prevented hj keep- 
ing the whole border cool and damp, by mtdching six inches deep, 
through the whole season ; salt hay is the best article to mulch with ; 
where this cannot be obtained, fine soft hay, that will pack readily, 
will do, sprinkled with salted water. Unoover the roots early in the 
spring, and work aronnd each plant one or two shovelftds of good 
manure ; train on a single stem six inches from the ground ; trim in 
February or March, thinning out the shoots quite freely ; when a bush 
needs renewing, cut back to a good bud near the main stem ; when 
the border is prepared for the season, put on the mulch as before 
directed. Another method of preventing mildew is the renewing 
system, with high cultivation and mulching. Plant in the spring, 
two feet apart, well-rooted plants, from twelve to fifteen inches high, 
one year old, trimmed to one straight stem ; stake, and let them grow 
at random for the first season, keeping the soil well worked ; the next 
February, cut off nearly a third of the last season's growth of the 
first bush, leaving it a good shape ; the second bush, cut back to one 
or two buds near the main stem ; the third bush as the first, and so 
on, until the whole are trinmied. When the frost is out of the ground, 
work into the border around each root, two or three shovels of ma^ 
nure, and mulch six inches with salted hay, even though it reaches 
the first branches; the following winter reverse the process. A 
northern aspect, is said to be the best for gooseberries ; mildew is 
also said to be prevented by cutting out all shoots of a light green 
color, and also by pinching out the points of the growing shoots, 
during the early development of the fruit, and afterwards by rubbing 
any buds bursting into growth wHle the crop is maturing. It is a 
good plan to sprinkle the bushes with suds every washing day ; some 
advise sprinkling with water a little salted ; but if this is used, care 
must be taken that the water is not too salt, as this would kill the 
leaves. Gooseberries are increased by suckers and cuttings; some 
of the largest are, Crown Bob, BunkerhiU, Green Ocean, and Walnut ; 
in England, these large varieties do well, but in this country they usu- 
ally are worthless, though it is said, high cultivation will insure a 
good crop of perfect fruit. 

Blacebebxcies. — It is useless to attempt cultivating the common 
blackberry ; it will be found labor lost. The New Rochelle, however, 
well repays the cultivator by its large crops of delicious fruit, for all 
his oare and expense. It will, like the currant, bear fruit without 
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«xtra labor and expense in the preparalaon of the ami, and, like it, 
alao win pay for good care and deep caltnre ; they delight in a deep 
soil, moiflt and light, with eonsiderable yegetaUe matter, hat not 
Bandy ; it ahonld be deeply trenched, aa before described, but inatead 
of a foot of manure in the bottom of the trenches, ose straw litter 
from the barn, leaves or any other vegetable matter, with now and 
then a sprinkling of ashes, and fill np with rich soil, composed of a 
mixture, of decomposed vegetable matter, some barnyard manure, and 
good soil ; set them six feet i^Mfft, and if pat ont in rows, eight feet 
between the rows. The ground shoold be kept loose and free from 
weeds. The next spring cat off one-third of every branch and stem, 
and mulch six inches deep with straw. In the fall, cut out all the 
old, and shorten the new canes, to about five feet high ; they can 
be trained to upright stakes, or be confined in place, by means of wire 
run through posts five feet high ; the first, one foot from the ground, 
the next two, and the third eighteen inches, or two others the same 
distance as the two first ; the canes can be tied with strings to the 
wires, or bent while young, and fastened by weaving in and out 
through them ; the old canes must be cut out every fall, and in the 
spring the new canes shortened, the mulching spaded in with a very 
little ashes, and new applied. Plants trained in this manner will well 
repay the trouble by their large crops and superior fruit. Our opinion 
is, that a dozen well cared for, would be worth more than a dozen 
and a half entirely neglected. The old saying, " A thing well done, 
is twice done,'^ is never more truly spoken than when applied to agri* 
culture. Blackberries are increased by suckers. 

Rasfbzbbibs. — ^These require rich, deep soil, with a large propor- 
tion of vegetable matter ; therefore about the same preparation of soil 
is needed as for blackberries. The stools should be composed of three 
plants, six inches from each other, set in a triangular form, and distant 
the one from the other, four feet ; the old canes should be cut out as 
soon as the plant has fruited. In tlie spring dig into the border a 
good dressing of well-prepared compost, or if not at hand, a layer 
of stable litter, ashes, and chip manure. The raspberry will pay 
well for extra care ; mulching is very beneficial ; train to posts, set 
between the stools, so as to bring them within four feet from each 
post, and two from each plant ; nail firmly, a flat piece of webbing or 
soft leather on one side of the post, have a slit cut in the other 
end, and a strong brass or iron knob driven into the post ; divide the 
stools, taking half the canes of one, and half of another, lay the ends 
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together on the posts, and bntton them down with the webbing 
nailed to the post This should be done in the spring, and at the same 
time, the oanes, if too long, can be cut off; in the fall, the yonng 
canes should be laid down, and some of the soil thrown over them ; 
or if preferred, they can be covered with straw without bending, but 
the first method is the least trouble. The Everbearing should have 
one-third to one-half of the canes cut down to within six inches of 
the ground to insure a fall crop. Birds can be kept from the fruit 
by means of nets, but in no other way. Some raspberries are propa- 
gated from suckers, and others grow by layers only ; the American 
"White is one of the latter class; the Antwerps, and all of that dass, 
should have from one inch to a foot cut from each branch in August 

(^BOBER.) 

CuKBANTS, if planted from cuttings, should have all the buds cut 
out below the surface ; they shovld be cut late in the fall, and buried 
below frost ; or very early in the spring, when the bushes are not 
frozen ; plant in a cool border, after cutting them smooth and pointed. 
When a year old, prepare a border, no matter how rich, and plant 
them four feet from each other ; take good core of them, keeping the 
soil loose, and you will not be obliged to pick over little half-grown 
currants, and the neighbors will wonder where you obtained your 
fine variety. Their only enemy is the borer, 

Pbvhikg. — ^The Apple needs less pruning than some other fruits. 
If there is too much wood it should be removed, and the head be 
pruned to give a good shape, all branches that cross each other must 
be removed before they are of much size. It is an injury to a tree to 
be obliged to saw off large limbs, though by carelessness \t is often 
necessary. 

ApriiGoU need only to be kept in good shape, without too large a 
head for the body. 

The Cherry needs but little pruning, only sufficient to keep the 
tree in shape. The Bigarwmt need as much as any, if not more ; the 
long shoots that extend beyond the head should be shortened every 
September. 

The Peach should have one-third of its last yearns growth cut off 
early every ^ring. 

IS^eetarinee should be treated in every way as a peach. 

Pear — ^trim to form a fine head^ and afterwards keep the centre 
of the tree rather open ; do not cut or saw large branches, if it can be 
avoided. 
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Plum ; trim bj the same rule as the pear. 

Quinces need but little prnniDg, merely anfficient to form a good" 
shaped bosh. 

CurranU ; give a good supply of roannre eyery spring ; thin the 
shoots to allow them to stand some distance from each other, and 
shorten the young wood to about three inches of the preceding year's 
growth. 

Gooseberries; trim closely, keeping the centre of the bush clear 
for the large varieties ; Houghton's seedling needs but little pruning. 

£aspberries; cut out the canes as soon as fruited, and shorten 
those left in the spring six inches ; the tender varieties, if not all, 
should be stopped in August 

Gbapeb. — I%rst Tear: let one branch grow, and oat it to two or 
three buds late in the fall. 

Second Year : Let two branches grow ; in November cut them off, 
leaving them four or five feet long. The trellis must now be built, if 
not already done, and these two branches fastened, one to the rights 
and the other to the left, on the lower rail of the trellis. 

Third Season: Let each bud on the branches grow, and train the 
branches which they produce, perpendicular to the top of the trellis. 

Fourth Season : The vine is now ready to fruity and will produce 
its first crop. After gathering the fruit, cut the lateral branohes 
which have grown through the season, from the upright branches, to 
two buds each. 

F{fth Season : Allow but one bud on each lateral to grow, pinch* 
ing off all others ; the bud left should be the one nearest the parent, un- 
less weak ; if so, the next one. 

Sixth Season : Cut off that part of the old spur which extends be- 
yond the base of the new branch, and cut the new branch to two buds. 

Seventh Season : Allow the bud nearest the main branch to grow, 
unless weaker than the other ; if so, pinch it off, and allow the further 
bud to grow. Continue this yearly. To procure new wood, allow six 
branches to grow trained in an upright manner ; cut two of these to 
one bud one year, two others the next, and two the next, which will 
give new wood every three years. The common method of pruning 
the native grape, is to cut to from four to six buds of the previous 
yearns growth on each branch. The grape is a great feeder, and must 
have plenty of rich manure ; wash water is an excellent stimulant for 
it, applied once every week. The foreign grapes that ripen in out-door 
air need to be more closely pruned ; from two to three buds is all that 
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ahonld be left. The cuttings of last yearns growth cut smooth at the 
end, and set in a cool border, with two eyes below, and one above 
the gronnd, will make nice plants in a year, of proper si^ for a vine- 
yard. The cnltivators of the present day vary in their opinions of 
the best methods of snmmer pruning, but all advise the removal of 
the late pushing bnds, that would produce blossoms at midsummer, 
and green fruit in the fall ; we succeed well by pinching off each 
branch as fast as it has made five buds beyond the bunch of fruit 
highest on the vine. Remove also what the Grermans call the wild 
wood, or, what is better, the buds from which it would grow ; these be- 
come small side branches, worse than useless to the vine. Look out 
for the grape worms. (See Inbeots.) 

A Safe Wash fob Tsbes.— Heat over charcoal in an iron kettle, 
until red hot, six pounds of the common sal soda of the shops ; when 
perfectly free from moisture, having parted with its carbonic acid 
and water, it resembles whitish ashes, and is ready for use. Dissolve 
one pound of this caustic soda in a gallon of soft water, and scrub 
the trees. It removes decayed bark, is death to all insects, {nee 
Irbbots ;) and never kills the tree as potash is too apt to do^ when 
applied strong. If diseased pears are treated with tliis or any other 
wash, it is safe to use a part of the preparation for them, with a sep- 
arate brush, for fear of communicating the disease to healthy trees* 
This is useful to currants or any other small fruits. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FLOWEBS. 

Flower Garden. — Nothing is a greater promoter of health than 
agreeable exercise in the open air, and in no way can the rich and 
the poor so surely secure health and pleasure united, as in the culti- 
vation of flowers. The taste for floriculture improves rapidly by cul- 
tivation, and none truly value flowers, who do not enjoy the care of 
them. The best benefits to be derived from the flower-garden can 
not bo obtained throngh a finished gardener, as a good dinner is en- 
joyed through the cook. Flowers, to impart the highest pleasure, 
should be cultivated by the same hand that gathers them. Those, 
who do not know from experience, would hardly believe how much 
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liappiiiess a bed of flowersi well cared for, may be the mems of im* 
parting. Exercise in the ur, to be beneficial, cooMsts in something 
more than machine locomotion ; the mind needs change as mnch or 
more than the body. A walk for the sake of ezerdse alone, with no 
present enjoyment, fatignes more than it invigorates; sdiooL girls 
fed this without analyzing the cause, ezcndng themselyes, if possi- 
ble, from the formal walks of the seminary; bat when a nnttingr, 
berrying, or botanizing expedition is under consideration, the walk is 
anticipated as a great treat, and enjoyed as such, to the benefit of 
mind and body. A motive for the exercise is highly important, if 
the person is to be benefited by it, ftnd for this reason, in nine oases 
out of ten, the walks prescribed by the physician injure instead of 
invigorating the patient. When a lady commences gardening, she 
gets along very well until she finds herself quite lame ; as soon as 
this occurs, she decides that gardening disagrees with her, and gives 
it up. Now, if she will reason a little, the cause for the lameness 
will be found, generally, to be of little consequence, being merely 
muscular fatigue arising from the new use of the muscles alone, which 
will gradually cease to trouble her, as they become accustomed to 
their new exercise and position, and once overcome, the trouble is 
over entirely for the first season, and will be found of mnch less 
moment ever after. The hard, rough work is of course too fatiguing 
for ladies, but by the use of light toyols, after the garden is onoe 
spaded and raked, the whole cultivation of flowers will be found a 
light and pleasant employment, adapted peculiarly to ladies and chil- 
dren ; the health of whom will be far better than if they are occu- 
pied with needlework or any other indoor employment the whole 
day, and no doubt the trifling expense attending the garden will be 
fully met by the decrease of doctors* bills, journeys for health, tonics, 
etc. This chapter does not contain all that it would be pleasant and 
usefdl to know of the art of floriculture, by any means; but sufficient 
information is imparted on the subject, to enable any one to cultivate, 
with success, a choice collection of annuals, biennials, perennials, 
roses, bulbs, etc. Flowers should be arranged to form good con- 
trasts in the garden, as well as in bouquets. {See Cuttinq asd Ab- 

BANQINO FlOWEBS.) 

A Fbw Hints on the Cultivation of Flowkbs. — Flowers should 
not be planted with vegetables. A small spot of ground devoted to 
flowers alone will give more satisfaction than much more room on 
borders surrounding the kitchen garden. The soil for flowers should 
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be spaded very deep, and highy mannred with a well-prepared com- 
post. Fresh maDore is filled with seeds of weeds, and is too stima- 
lating, while fermenting, for delicate seeds and plants ; if fresh, or, as 
it is called, long manure is used, it should bo buried three feet deep, 
and the top soil prepared with old manure or composts. Chicken 
manure, finely pulverized, and mixed with four parts of fine soil, is an 
excellent top dressing for a flower-garden. Borders, for small seeds, 
should be thoroughly pulverized and finely raked ; lumps of olay often 
prevent delicate seeds from throwing up their seed leaves, after ger- 
mination has taken place. Small seeds should be covered lightly, the 
soil pressed firmly, and, if dry, watered a little every day, or as often 
as the surface becomes dry. A weak solution of saltpetre will save 
the seed from the depredation of insects, but be careful the saltpetre is 
pure, as much of it is crystallized with rock salt Large seeds, as peas. 
Balsams, Convolvulus, etc., should stand overnight in a weak solution 
of soda or saltpetre ; large seeds must be planted deeper than small 
seeds, peas half, Balsams one-fourth of an inch deep, and other seeds by 
the same rule according to their size. It is well to put a part of each 
packet of seeds in the soil early, and the remainder a week later ; 
sometimes the early, and sometimes the late sown, doing the best 
A good rule in all localities, is to sow flower seeds when the peach 
trees first bloom ; some seeds, however, should be sown in th& faQ, 
as soon as ripe. It is usually considered that nature indicates what 
seeds should be sown thus, though it is not always safe to follow 
this rule, our flowers being, in so many cases, exotics which need 
nursing to insure their growth. Flowers, that cast their seeds as 
soon as ripe, should, as a general thing, be allowed to sow themselves, 
or the seeds should be taken just before the seed-vessel bursts, and 
sown immediately. The following list comprises most of the flowers 
in general cultivation which do better for fall sowing. 

ANNTTALS THAT BEAB TBAKBPLANTmO, TO SOW IN SEPTSMBEB, 



Asters, also in hot-beds, 

Chinese Pinks, 

Coreopsis, 

Marigold, 

Orange Amaranthus, 

Ageratum, 

FortulacO) 

Balsams, also in hot beds, 

Petunias, 



Mignonette, 

Drummond Phlox, 

Verbenas, 

Forget-me-nots, 

Pansies, 

Sweet Alyssum, 

Hibiscus, 

Emeralds, 

Zinnias, 
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TH08B THAT WILL NOT BKAJt TBAlDBPLAllTIirO WlTIUItJT BETiJUJlNO TBXtM 

QXOWTB. 



Glarkia, 

Coliiosia Bicolor, 
LarkspTirs^ 
ConTolTQlna^ 
GroTO Love, 
Bartonia Anrea, 



Leptosipbon Denaiflorasy 
Poppies^ 
Eschscholtzia, 
Shell Plant, 

And most of the Oalifomia 
annuals. 



LUrr OF SKXDA THAT SHOULD BB 80WK IN A B01^BnX 



Asters, 

Coxcombs, 

Verbenas, 

Yineas, 

Clintonias, 

And any other plant desired to bloom early that will bear trans- 
planting. 



Balsams, 
Choice Petmiias^ 
Lophospermnms, 
Everkstings, 



To Sow Flowsb Sesds. — ^Usaally flower seeds are sown too 
thickly. line seed should be mixed with dry sand, and scattered 
evenly in the soil, and larger seeds planted at eqnal distances, so far 
apart that they can be thinned by transplanting without disturbing 
those that remain. Sow seeds of low plants on the borders, and 
higher bloomers back of them, as, for instance, on a border of fbnr 
feet, sow first pansies, and back of them balsams, etc. The catalogaes 
usually designate the height of each advertised flower. Peas like 
good soil that was manured the previous year. Balsams require very 
high fertilizing. Amaranths should have rather a poor light soiL 
Stocks prefer rich soU, with a little lime or chalk. Coxcombs must 
be stimulated highly to do well. Larkspurs like rich soil, mixed with 
pulverized charcoal. Pansies should be highly stimulated, and the 
soil kept moist around them. California annuals prefer warm soil 
and but little thinning ; if exposed to the sun too much, they will soon 
wither ; they must cover the ground. Asters must have rich soil, 
and be transplanted when two inches high to do well. Mignonette 
is most fragrant on sandy soil. Verbenas like good soil, not very 
light, with no decomposed manure. Soil cannot be too good for pinks ; 
they like a sprinkling of salt over the soil every season. All flower- 
ing plants that incline to throw out roots from the stem should have 
the earth drawn up to them ; as the balsam, the four o^clock, etc. The 
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seedB of biennial and perennial plants, if sown as soon as ripe, 
will bloom the next season. Weeds mast be removed from among 
seedlings when yerj small, or thej will soon destroy the yonng 
plants; bnt^ as many flowers resemble our conunon weeds when qaite 
yoong, great care must be taken, or the flowers will be mistaken for 
weeds. 

Seed Satino. — Be sore the seeds are ripe. Dry them wcU before 
putting them away. Bottles are very oonvenient for seed ; they 
should be labelled thus : " Balsams, 1860." If the label reaches 
round the bottle, it can be used many years, erasing the previous 
and adding the current year each season. To those who practise 
giving their neighbors seeds yearly, it will save much trouble, and 
will also ihsure the seeds from the depredations of mice. Vines 
should be furnished with supports as soon as they incline to twine. 
Asters, and all plants needing support, should be tied to neat stakes, 
or the first hard rnin will ruin them. Pinks need frames to keep the 
blossoms from the ground. Larkspurs should be thinned to one foot 
apart when quite young; candytuft to six inches; if the branching, 
to one foot, and other plants in proportion. One stalk of coxcomb, 
if thrifty, looks better than more ; it should be trimmed tree-shaped. 
They grow three and four feet high, if well cared for, with combs meas- 
ing six inches. The some rule will apply to all coarse growing plants ; 
only small plants should be clustered. Very low plants should be used as 
borders, unless the garden has box, grass, or other permanent borders. 
Large seeds improve by age, some retaining their vegetating proper- 
ties several years. All seeds as large as the Balsams can be kept two 
years ; peas, longer; while the minute seeds should be sown the season 
after ripening. Pansies will seldom vegetate the second year, etc. It 
is impossible to enumerate half the annuals now in cultivation, but 
catalogues, describing the old and many new flowers, can be had of 
all seedsmen. 

The Oasb of Flowsbs ik a Dsouoht. — ^TJnless aplant is efficiently 
and regularly watered, it had better be left to nature alone. If the 
soil is deep, a frequent stirring of the surface will be much more ad- 
vantageous to the garden than a mere sprinkling of water. Shading 
the ground with straw, moss, flat stones, bits of board, or sawdust, 
will protect the plants materially from the sun and heat. When 
watering is absolutely necessary, remove the soil around the plant 
without exposing the root, pour in two quarts at least to each, and 
after it has well soaked in the ground, cover with the dry displaced 
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earth ; after this, a mnlch of moss, or somethiog eLse, vOl keep the 
plant moist several days ; bat if watering is onoe commenced, and the 
roots again allowed to dry, the plant will suffer more than if no water 
had been nsed. Water to be used in the garden should stand in the 
sun during the day, and be applied to the plants after the sun has 
set. Liqui^manure is the most beneficial, when applied during, or 
just before a rain. 

TBAKSPLAimNO Ainn7Ais. — Select cloudy weather, if possible. 
Water, if the soil is dry, the plants to be remoTed, the evening pre- 
vious, and the place to which the plant is to be removed. lift it care- 
fully with a garden trowel, having previously removed the soil from 
the spot intended for the plant; by the same instrument, that it maj 
carry the plant on the trowel, insert it into the hole prepared for it, 
and press it gently in place. If young, it will need no pruning, but if 
tlio roots are disturbed, pinch off the end of the root, and remoyo 
one quarter of the leaves. Water and shade until it is well rooted. 

. Gbubs. — These are very troublesome to some flowering plants, 
especially balsams, and other watery stems. {See Iksscts.) 

CuTTiNo AiTD AsRANGiKO Flowees. — ^Nevcr break off blossoms, 
cut them with shears. Select the first and finest blooms to ripen, 
so as to secure good seed. In arranging, do not crowd the bouquet 
or confuse the colors. The following colors form good contrast: 
Blue and orange ; purple and yellow ; pink and white ; scarlet, white, 
and dark purple ; blue and white ; crimson and white ; maroon and dark 
blue ; rose and green, etc. All the colors can be combined in the same 
bouquet, but each combination should be a distinct bouquet of itself^ 
separated by greens or white. White flowers are indispensable in 
the artistic arrangement of flowers, whether in baskets, vases, or 
hand bouquets, to give effect to the other colors. Delicate greens, 
unless geranium leaf can be obtained, are the most appropriate and 
graceful in floral combinations. K flowers are to be sent to a dis- 
tance, wrap the stick which forms the handle of the bouquet, and the 
stem of each flower, with wet cotton or moss before arranging them. 
Be careful, too, to select blooms that are hardly in their prime, as 
many- flowers fade as soon as perfected. 

GsinsBAL DiBEonoNS FOB OuLTTVATiiro BuLBS. — ^Bulbs require 
deep, rich, at the some time, light soil. Dig the beds from ^eighteen 
inches to two feet deep, placing about four inches of decayed manure 
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on the bottom of the trench, and enrioh the top with decomposed 
manure and soil from the woods, and let it remain, at least, one month 
before planting the bnlbs. The time for'planting bnlbs is from the 
middle of October to the middle of November ; the bed which was 
prepared should be dog over, raised a little above the walk, and well 
raked. Tulips should be planted six inches apart ; make holes four 
inches deep, with a stick rounded at one end, much in the shape of a 
tulip bulb, but larger than the largest tulip ; put in each hole half an 
inch of sand from the lake shore, or what is usually called mason^s sand, 
used by them in making mortar ; put a bulb in each hole, cover with 
the hand, and press the soil firmly by beating it with the back of the 
spade, and before the severe season comes on, protect them with tan, 
straw, or boards. If wantied to increase, let them remain three years ; 
if not, take them up as soon after flowering, as the leaves have disap- 
peared, and replant in other beds prepared as directed at first. They 
will do very well, however, to leave two years, enriching the soil 
after the leaves die, with prepared compost, without cutting the 
bulbs ; never disturb them in the spring. Hyacinths ; plant much as 
tulips, though it is well to cover the bulbs with sand before putting 
on the soil ; the holes for hyacinths should bo deep enough' to allow 
four inches of soil over the crown of the plant when finished ; pro- 
tect with cow manure. Remove all protection from bulbs the last 
week in March, and if frost threatens, they must be protected with 
boxes or any thing that will not break the foliage. The beds should 
be dressed as soon as frost is out of the ground, and all weeds re- 
moved as soon as they appear. Tulips and hyacinths should be sup- 
ported by stakes, neatly made and painted green, which can be num- 
bered to designate the color of each bulb. Lift hyacinths about five 
weeks after fiowering, dry them slowly in the air without exposure 
to the sun, after which lay them away in a dry garret. Never allow 
the seed to ripen on bulbs, but break off the blossom as soon as its 
beauty has passed away. Crocuses ; plant in rows two inches deep ; 
the bulbs can remain four years without lifting. Jonquils ; treat as 
tulips, except, as they do not bloom well the first year, they should 
not be lifted oftener than every third year, and may remain four. 
Tuberoses, Tigridas, and Amaryllis will not bear freezing ; lift the bulbs 
after the first frost, dry, and pack them in dry sand until spring, lil- 
ies ; most of the lilies are quite hardy ; they require rich deep soil. 
Narcissus requires a richer soil than the lily. Paonias, are quite 
hardy; the soil should be rich and deep, plant them in the fhll; 
they are propagated by dividing the roots ; it will not do to lift them 
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in the spring. Dahlias; the dahlia, if too highly stimnlated, wUl 
moke more branches and leaves than blossoms ; the soil should be a 
good, sandy loam, which will not retain moisture ; the border shoold 
be dog deeply, and a strong stake be driven firmly into the ground 
for each plant. If a gentle hot bed is at hand, hasten the sprouting 
of the plant by planting them in it ; if not, place them near the far- 
nace, or in some other warm situation, to sprout. The eyes of the 
plant are around the neck, not on the tubers, as in potatoes. The 
crowns should not be covered while sprouting, as the moisture of the 
hot bed will be apt to induce decay. When the sprouts are three inches, 
cut them from the plant near the base, using only a small piece of the 
old tuber, and plant the cutting in a pot filled with good loam mixed 
with soil from the woods, and place the pots in a gentle hot bed until 
time to plant it out in the open air ; care must be taken to shade them 
until they have formed roots ; they will do very well, however, if plant- 
ed in the border as soon as of sufficient size to cut from the old tuber 
without potting. Shade for a week, and keep the soil moist, not wet, 
until the roots commence to form. Out the stalks to within one foot 
of the ground as soon as touched by frost, and before the soil freezes ; 
lift the whole root, dry it thoroughly, pack them away, and keep them 
in a dry place free from firost until spring. Some say, pack in dry sand ; 
others^ hang them by the stalk in the cellar ; and others advise to lay 
the roots on shelves, and cover to the stem with dry sand. The principal 
requisites to insure their keeping are freedom from moisture and pro- 
tection from frost ; in a warm cellar where there is a furnace they 
might become too dry, so as to wrinkle, which is nearly as bad as 
moisture ; the tubers should remidn plump and smooth. 

Roses, to Pbopaqate. — ^Roses can be Increased by layering, bud- 
ding, and grafting. Many of the hybrid perpetuals are difficult to 
grow from layers, taking two or more years to form roots, while 
others form good plants in one season. Roses are no more difficult 
to bud than peaches, were the thorns not troublesome. There are two 
methods of layering roses and other plants, which will be described. 
Select a young branch of the current yearns growth, bend it to Uiq 
ground, and split it an inch or more ; some split the upper, and others 
the lower side of the branch ; cover it as deep as convenient in the 
soil, and keep it in place, by pegging it down with a notched stick ; 
support the end of the branch firmly in an upright position, and lay a 
flat stone over the part slit to keep the soil moist while the roots are 
forming. The other method is as follows: take a young growing 
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ehoot, ran the knife under each eye, and plaee a spUnter in eadi 
split, then cover the whole branch, peg it firmly in place, and let it 
remun all the season. There will be as many plants as slits, each eye 
making a shoot. 

BosBB, TO Bud.— Select a shoot of the current year firom the rose 
desiied to propagate, and another of from one to three years, in which 
the bud is to be inserted. With a sharp pen, or, what is better, a 
budding knife, carefully remove the bud widi a portion of the bark, 
and the wood attached above and below the footstalks of a leaf, in 
the axil of which the bud to be inserted is situated. To remove the 
bud insert the knife about three-fourths of an inch below the bud, 
and slip it carefully underneath it, making a smooth cut, taking but 
little wood with the bud, to half an inch above it ; that is, the bark 
below the bud should be three-fourths, and above it, half an inch in 
length, the whole cut one and a quarter inch in length. Remove part 
of the leaf, and proceed to prepare the stock ; make a slit lengthwise 
on the back of the stock, and another across the top of the first slit, 
leaving the incimon in the shape of the letter T. Open the slit at the 
top without wounding the bark, slip the bud under the bark, and push 
it down as far as possible with the knife handle, being careftil to place 
the bud in its natural position; press the bark firmly, and secure 
it in its place with strips of bass matting, wrapped evenly around 
it. As soon as the bud has united with the stock, which will be 
in about a month or six weeks if it does well, loosen the matting, and 
in two or three weeks after remove it entirely. Some advise remov- 
ing the bit of wood adhering to the bud before inserting it, but if cut 
closely, it will be better to let i^emain. If the wood is thick, it may 
prevent the buds uniting with the stock, but if properly cut, it will 
stiffen the bud, so that it will bear crowding down better, and also 
retain moisture longer than without it. 

Gbaftino, Remabeb on. — Although several kinds of grafting are 
practised, the same condition, to insure success, is essential to each, 
namely, that the inner bark of the scion should be closely united to 
the inner bark of the stock. Propagation of roses by grafting is less 
certain than by budding, on account of the pithy nature of the stem. 

Cleft Gbaftino. — This is the most sure method of grafting rosea. 
Cut the scion before th9 buds swell, and shade them until needed, 
which will be as soon as the buds in the stock show signs of swelling. 
15 
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At Uiepxoperl^bntt oat the stock horiaontaS/tlie desired height; epUt 
the stock downward one or two inchesi cat the scion from two and 
a half to thvee inches long, and shape the lower end with a sharp 
knife, in form of a wedge, insert the wedge end in the split made in 
the stock, holding it finnljr, so that the hack of the stock and scion 
will he hroQght into dose contact Bind it firmly in place with haas 
matting, and cover the whole top of the sto^ with grafting wax ; in 
August or Septemher cut the ligatures. 

Whip, ob Sfuos GBAvmro. — Select the scion and stock as near 
the same size as possible ; the former should consist of from three to 
fiye buds, the latter may be cut to the ground or left at any height 
chosen. For standards it should be three, four, or more feet. Cut 
both scicm and stock slanting, so as to fit perfectly. Make a dovetail 
notch in the stock on which to rest the scion ; place the two together, 
and bind them firmly in place with a strand of bass matting, and 
cover the whole with grafting-day, or wax. If the stock is much 
larger than the sdon, the scion may be fitted to the side of the stock, 
so as to bring the two inner barks in contact. This is a very simple 
mode of grafting, and applicable to any shrub or fruit. Grafting wax 
is composed of rosin, beeswax, and tallow ; to use it, mdt the wax^ 
and while warm dip in strips of cotton doth, and wind the graft be- 
fore the wax cools. Layering can be done when convenient, from 
spring until antumn. Budding can be peiformed from July until Sep* 
tember ; grafting is done in April. The buds will generally remain 
dormant until the next spring, when the stock may be headed down 
to within three indies of the budding ; as the bud grows, tie it to the 
stock with strips of cotton or matting, without binding, to prevent 
the circulation of the sap. The grafts if it takes, will grow the same 
season it is put in. Some roses make layers in three, some six 
months, and some -take years. 

HoNXTSuoxLxs. — ^Thcsc are increased by layers ; most of them are 
hardy, but some of the Chinese varieties need dight protection* 
Young sprouts should be allowed to grow as very often tiie old brandies 
are winter-ldlled. It is well, when the principd brandi becomes 
very woody, to cut it to the ground, and let it start anew. 

LzLAos. — Never allow the seed to ripen, and remove all suckers. 
Twinberries^ SnowbsUs, and Flowering Ourrants, these grow from the 
dip, and are peifectlj hardy; they all sudcer badly; ^ve them 
plenty ro(Hn. 
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Pbitbt Ekdobs.— This grows from onttiiigfl, and will make a fine 
hedge in three or four years. Allow room for the hedge to spread 
fonr feet from the base. Plant the cuttings in April abont six indies 
apart; there should be three bads below the sorface of the soiL Let 
it grow until fall or the next spring, and then cut it to two bnds. 
The next season it is ont at midsummer, trimming both tops and 
sides, leaving the hedge six inches high. It is trimmed again in the 
spring, and so on, untQ it is as thick as desired, after which, to look 
well, it should be trimmed as often as is necessary to keep it in fine 
shape. ^ 

Box. — ^This makes a fine hedge, and the dwan is beautiful for 

bordering, but winter kills it badly, where the winters are severe and 
open. 

X18T OF HASDT FI.OWBBIKO BHBUB8 OXNXBAXLT OULTTVAXBD, BT IHUB 

OOXMOV OB VULOAB HUOES. 



Purple lilac. 
White Lilac 
Bed Persian Lilac. 
White Persian Lilao. 
Bpineas, pink and white. 
Twinberry, or Shrub Honeysuckle. 
Double-fiowering Almond. 
Bride's, or Bt Peter's, Wreath, 

white, 
flowering Currants, yellow. 



Double White Syringo. 

Single White, called Mock Orange. 

Snowball. 

Privets, pink and white. 

Waxberry, red and white. 

Flowering Quince. 

Double Peach. 

Fringe. Tree, white and brown. 

Bose Acada. 



u 



ii 



U0T OF BABDT TWINZVO 

Coral Honeysuckle, 

White Monthly Honeysuckle, 

Fragrant Monthly 

Chinese Twining 

Woodbine, 

Tlrginia Creepei^ 

Wistaria, 

Bitter Sweet, 

Trumpet Vine, 



FLAinni wns woodt bteics. 

Hardy Passion Vine, 

Irish Ivy, the most hardy of the 
Ivies, 

Common Virgin's Bower Clema- 
tis, or sweet-scented ; double 
red, and 

Clematis Aurea Grandiflora, a 
blue variety, are the most 
beautiM of thia family. 



LIST OF HXBB1.0X0T7B CIDCBBBS. 

Calystegia pubescens, rose-colored. Plant this in boxes buried 
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beneath the soHlGwe, ae they fooa become a base weed if allowed to 
grow in the garden. 

Adlnmia, a half hardj biennial, rose-colored, with graoeM foliage^ 

▲mrcriki* cuiauaa. 
Oypross Vine, red,^ j ^^ ^ g,,^^^ 

Hyadnth Beans, many yarietiea. 
Balsam Apple, ^ ^ 
Sweet Pea, '' *' 

Monung Glories, *' '' 
Beside many other woody, herbaceous biennals, and annual climbers. 

RoBis. — "No ornament of the garden more Mly repays extra care 
than does the rose. The soil shonld be weU drained, deep, rich, and 
highly mannred; liqnid mannres, charcoal finely pal verized, and other 
stimalants, applied Jnst before the flower bads, show their color^ 
enlarge the blooms, and brighten the colors materially. The time 
for transplanting in the spring is as soon as the frost is oat of the 
groand, and at antomn, the last of September. June, or hardy roses^ 
reqaire but little proning. The wood that shows age should be re- 
moved regularly, and if the branches crowd each other, they must be 
entirely removed. The hips of roses should be gathered as fast as 
the leaves fade, and the bushes often sefurched for the insects that 
infest them. We give a list of a few of the roses included in this 
dasB. 

IJ8T OF HABDT B08XS. 



Bed Moss, 

White Moss, 

Marbled Moss, 

Partout, or Moss upon Moss, 

Persian Tellow, 

Marbled, 



Madame Hardy, white, 

Cabbage, pink, 

African, black. 

Baron de Stael, cherry OQlor, 

Zing of Rome, red, 

Queen of Violets, 



and many others distinct firom those named. The dwarf Scotch rosea 
are very pretty, of which there are many varieties. 

HABDT CUMBXKa B08BS. 

GreviUe, or Seven Sisters, I Baltimore Belle, 
Queen of the Prairie^ I Queen of the Belgians, 
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and many other natural climbers, can be made to cover arbors with 
verj little trouble ; thej look yery pretty twined ronnd a pillar. 
The old branches mnst be removed every two or three years, to 
insure perfect blooming ; bnt the ends should never be shortened. 

LIST OV HTBBID 0HINB8B B0SB8. 



Blancheflenr, white. 
Pamy, bluish or dove color. 
Lady Stewart, blush. 
Fnlgens, bright scarlet 



Ooup de Hebe, pink. 
Louis Philippe, dark. 
Victor Hugo, rosy violet. 
William lY., blush red. 



The hybrid Chinese bloom but once in the season; they are per- 
fectly hardy, luxuriant growers, fine bloomers, and many of them de- 
lightful for their fragrance. They can be used to cover arbors, pillars, 
or trellises to advantage, being quite flexible. If the shoots crowd, 
remove them entirely, but never shorten the ends of those left ; 
leave them to grow naturally, but give them support as fkst as they 
need it 

LIST OF HABDT PBBPEfCTAL B08B8. 



Blanch Yibert, pure white. 
Duchess de Kemours, pale rose. 
Due d^Aumale, crimson. 
La Beine, rosy lilac 



Baron Provost, dark rose. 
Edward Jesse, pale red. 
Du Boi, red capped. 
Lane, bright carmine. 



Toulande d^Arragon, pale rose, one of the best 

These, at the north, need a slight protection. They require deep, 
rich soil, richly manured every year. If they grow with luxuriance, 
they will need pruning twice yearly. If the rose to be pruned is bud- 
ded, take care that in trimming you do not cut the inserted rose be- 
low the bud, and leave only the worthless stock. This is often done by 
a careless or ignorant gardener, and the nurseryman blamed for the 
poor rose that appears in the place of the one expected. The first 
pruning is nsuaUy performed the last of October or the first of Novem- 
ber. Cut off two-thirds of each shoot that grew the preceding sum- 
mer, and if the branches crowd, remove some entirely. The next 
June they will throw out a great number of shoots ; which, to insure 
autumnal blooming, will need to be severely pruned. Leave about 
half of the new shoots to flower, and cut off fall half the length of the 
remainder. In July and August the shortened branches will be full 
of blooms, paying well for the sacrifice of the June blossoms. The 
third blooming will commence in September, and continue until 
weather oomes on. 
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BouKBOV Boos.*— These are iiioitl3r hardy, tiiongh a fiVight furoteo* 
tkm wiU proTe beneficial at the north. Being constant bloomere^ 
mofltly fragrant, and in growth Inxnriant, they may be considerBd 
one of the greatest ornaments of the garden. Tliey should be pnmed 
much in the same manner as the hybrid roses. Those nsmed csn be 
reUed upon as fine roses, true to the description, if cnltivated with 
care. 

UBT or BOTJBBON B06B. 



Hermoea, bright rose. 

Dnyal, bright scarlet and crimson. 

Qaeen of the Boxzrbons, waxy 

blush. 
Madame Angelina, creamy white. 
Dno de Ohartres, rosy pink. 
Monthly Cabbage, bright rose. 



Soarenir de la Mslmaison, psle, 

blosh and large. 
Madame Desprea, dark, perfectly 

double. 
Paul Joseph, crimson. 
Henry Clay, carmine. 
Doctor Roqnes, dark crimson. 
Acidalie, white. ' 

Koum BosBB. — ^These require a slight protection at the Korth. 
Oive them a rich soil with plenty mannre, prune in the same manner 
as the Bonrbons, and they will give a profoaion of blooms from Jnno 
nntil Noyember. The following are some of the best old tested 
varieties: 

LIST OF KOIBETTX BOSBS. 

Aimee Yibert, white dwarfish, one of the best. 
Champney's Pink Cluster, light pink, profhse bloomer. 
Lnzembonrg, rosy, pmple, fragrant. 
FeQenberg, bright crimson ; a fine rose. 
Bdogne, dark, crimson, dwarfish. 
Joan d'Aro, ycJlowish white. 

There are many others equally fine, which might be described did 
our limits permit 

LIST OF EABDT BOOmiALS. 

DIgitsliS) or Fozglove, seyeral colors. 

Oampannla, or Canterbuxy-bell, in colors. 

Antirrhinum, or Snap-dragon, and perennial, many colors. 

Althea rosea, or Hollyhock, various colors. 

Ipomopsis elegans, scarlet 

Dianthus barbatus, or Sweet^William. 

Pansiesi of many colors. 
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AconitomS) or monkahood^ varions colors. 

Bellis perennia, or daisy, many colors. 

Delphinnms, or larkspnrs, blue. 

Fnnkiai or day lily, different colors. 

Iris, or fleur-de-lis^ many colors. 

Lychnis, many yarieties. 

Agrostemma flos-cacoli, or ragged robin, pink. 

Phlox, white, pink, and pnrple. 

Primnlas, indading cowslips, primroses, and anricnlaa. 

Spirsas, white and pink. 

Viola, or the double yiolets of many sorts. 

Dianthoa, pinks. 

Tnca, or Adam's needle, and many others that cannot be enu- 
merated in this work. lilies, bulbs, peonies, etc., are included under 
perennials. 

Biennials, if sown one year, bloom the next, ripen their seed, and 
die ; some of the choice biennials, that do not come true to the seed, 
can be layered and continued from year to year ; as, for instance, the 
liner sorts of snap-dragon, etc. lilies of 'all sorts are mostly hardy ; 
they need rich deep soil, and many of them are among the most beau- 
tiful of the garden ornaments, lliey should be lifted and changed to 
other parts of the garden once in four years. The high growing sorts 
should be supported by tying the stalks to neat stakes. Some are 
very fragrant, lading the air with perfume ; the Chinese varieties are 
the most beautiful, but our native s6rts are very fine. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DIBEOriONS FOB UAKISQ HOT-BEDS. 

Pbooubb fresh manure from the stables ; it will take, for a bed four 
by six feet, a heap of manure eight feet wide, ten long, and four deep. 
Fork it over three times ; if dry, sprinkle ; it must neither be wet nor 
dry, but damp only. Throw out all that has burned before coming 
from the stable ; cover with straw or boards to keep off the wind and 
rain ; do not turn it in windy weather, unless absolutely neoessaxy ; 
and be careful not to lose too much heat The object in tunung it so 



\ 
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often is to insure equality in the temperatore of the manare; if this is 
not done, the bed will be of little nse, the manure will be veiy hot at 
the first, and become cold very soon. Prepare a place for the bed, 1^ 
possible where it will be protected from the north and east winds ; the 
ground should slope a little towards the south. Lay down a little brash 
under the bed, or make a drain of strong plank, to let off the surface 
water quickly. It usually takes from two to three weeks to prepare 
the manure fit for the beds. When the manure ia in the right state, 
evenly heated all through, proceed to make the bed ; lay the manure 
evenly, and beat it down with the fork as each layer is put on, mak- 
ing it lie as compactly as possible. The manure should reach one foot 
beyond the frame all round. If the bed is to be planted in February, 
it should be four feet deep ; if in March, three ; if the Ist of April, 
two ; and if only intended for forwarding plants, eighteen inches wiU 
do. Let the frames and sash now be put on, and cover the outside with 
straw, or boards, to keep in the heat When the manure is all spread, 
put on the frames and sash, keeping it closed for a day or two to draw- 
up the heat ; the sash should then be tilted to let off the steam ; this 
generally takes from three to four days. Be carefU not to let the 
heat become too much reduced before making up the bed, or the 
plants will turn yellow instead of being a fine green. When the 
manure is in a right state, lay evenly over it the soil, which should be 
light and rich; the best soil is the top surface from the woods. 
When finished, it should be about six inches to one foot deep. Glose 
the sash, and let it remain two or three days. Bake thoroughly to 
destroy the weeds and remove the lumps. If the bed is too hot, the 
ground will look whitish and cracked. To remedy this, drive sticks 
in as far as the manure in several places, and leave open the holes fof 
a day. If the soil is burned take fresh ground, and proceed to plant the 
seed. Sow more seed than is needed, to allow for losses, and thin out 
the plants as soon as they have made two or three leaves. A novice 
cannot depend on feeling to regulate the heat of hot-beds ; a ther- 
mometer must be used. During the day, with tilted sash, the heat 
should never be above 80^, or below 75^. At night it should never fall 
below 50** with the sash closed. Cover the beds at night to keep off 
the cold winds, as long as there is any danger of chilling the plants. 
If the heat rises, with the sash closed, above 80, tilt the sash at the 
back ; and in the middle of the day, when there is no wind and the 
sun bright, push the sash nearly down. Plants need air as well as 
heat^ and will no more thrive without the one than the other. In 
cold weather they are apt to damp off for want of air, and for this 
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reason it mast be admitted wHenever it will do ; but, at the same 
time, cold vind is yery injnrions. When the sash is tilted, it will be 
necessary to lay oyer the crack something to prevent the wind from 
blowing directly on the plants. Persons who do not understand this, 
fail in the management of their hot-beds, and the plants damping ofl^ 
they become qnite discouraged. Neyer allow the sorfiue of the bed to 
become dry ; water in the morning, during the early part of the season 
of forcing, and in the afternoon when the sun is hot. The water should 
be the same temperature as the bed, and, once a weelc, be slightly im- 
pregnated with pigeon manure or any other stimulus of the same nature. 
Binse off the plants always with fresh water after watering with 
the liquid manure. Keep on hand a heap of compost, composed 
of decayed sod, weeds, stable manure, a sprinkling of salt, and some 
plaster, to mix with the soil in the beds, and fhmish every plant, as 
far as possible, with the soil best adapted to its growth. This bed is 
proper for raising cucumbers, tomatoes, cauliflowers, cabbage, pep- 
pers, and celery. If the heat decreases, line the edges of the beds 
with fresh manure, and make holes in the sides to let in the heat 
from the outside. If the heat is too strong, the sxm hot, and the 
wind blows, so that the sash cannot be let down, tilt the sash, and 
cover the glass with a sprinkling of straw. Cabbage and cauliflowers 
will do better raised in cold frames in the fall, and protected in them 
all winter. Celery should have a little salt raked in the soil, as it is 
a marsh plant; g^ve it iilso plenty of the manure from the compost 
heap. Do not let the plants stand too thick, or they will be weak 
instead of stocky. 

DmsoTioKs roB Raistno Cuoukbbbs. — ^Prepare the beds as di- 
rected, raise the soil within one foot of the glass. Prepare hiUs with 
compost about three inches high, so as to raise them within nine 
inches of the glass, plant a dozen seeds in each hill, and let them 
grow until they have made two or three leaves ; then remove all 
but one in each hill. When the plants have made three leaves, 
pinch them off, to induce them to branch and fruit early. Draw the 
soil to the roots as they grow, tilt the frames whenever the weather 
will allow; the temperature should never fall below 60" or rise 
above 60" during the day, or fall below 50" at night When the sun 
is hot, give plenty of air ; but when it is hot, with a cold wind, cover 
the glass with a little straw, and keep the wind from blowing directly 
on the plants. As soon as flowers appear, give plenty water, and fer- 
tilize the plants, by taking those that are barren and turn the stamens 
in the centre of those that show fruit ; one will impregnate two or 
15» 
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thrM. In two weeks after, tliej shoald be fit to eat, if managed 
rightlj. If the plants look yellow, tliere ia not enough heat ; line tho 
beda with fireah manure* If bugs appear, sprinkle with lime. The 
eariy Bossian is small, bat verj early, and does not ran. Seeds 
ahoold be three years <dd ; old seeds make less ylne and more frnifc 
than fresh ones. 

To Qbow lUniBBn.— These reqoire a foot of soil; plant thinly^ 
and as soon as the plants are np give plenty ah: and water, every day^ 
not allowing the bed to beoome dry. 

Hor-Bma von FoBWAnnnro Plasts. — ^For forwarding plants in the 
spring, prepare a bed as follows : Make a pit aftd place over it the 
frame ; spread in the pit twenty inches of manare, well prepared ; 
oover it with eight inches of good moold ; the sar£eu)e soil ttom the 
woods is the yeiy best to nse for this parpose ; and cover the beds, to 
draw ap the stjMon ; tilt the sash to let off the steam. In two or 
three days rake the soil, and plant the seeds. When the seeds are np 
give plenty air, and do not allow them to stand nearer each other 
than three or fonr inches. This is intended to apply principally to 
cabbages, caoliflowers, lettuce, celery, and tomatoes. Protect the 
plants daring the severe weather, with mats at night, and give air 
when they will not chill, by raising the sash every night one-fourth of 
an inch. If this is not done they will decay. If cauliflower is in* 
Jured by heat, it never recovers. 

FoBWABDnro Ououicbxbs xsn> ICxlosb nr Pots.— Plant seeds in 
smaU pots one-third f uU of charcoal, and filled up with rich soiL 
Place them as near the glass as convenient, say six inches ; when 
they grow, remove aU but one plant in each pot. As soon as "they 
have made three leaves, pinch them off. Turn the plants in the 
ground as soon as all danger of frost is over, without disturbing the 
roots. Early in April is soon enough to plant them in the pots at the 
north. If they are too large before planting oat, they will not do 
as well 

To Stabt Tomatoes.— Plant the seed thinly, and when up, give 
plenty air, and thin to two inches. Transplant them three times be* 
fore Uie final planting, and trim off all the laterals as far as the first 
fruit branch ; continue this practice all summer ; remove them to the 
garden when all danger of frost is over and the soil is warm ; shade 
them from the sun for a few days, sprinkle the leaves, and water well 
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when fint planted. Tomatoes managed in this manner will not 
feel the transplanting, and will fruit very earlj. Tomatoes incline to 
mioker. 

Ea0 PuLKT* — This requires more beat than other vegetables, and 
cannot well be grown with those requiring more air and less heat. 
The temperatiire for egg plant should never be below 80'' during the 
daj, and may rise to 100% without harm. The lowest temperature 
at night should be 70^. Give air when the weather wiU allow, but 
be careM not to chill the plants, as they will not recover from it 
but always remain stunted. Transplant to another bed as soon as the 
plants have grown four inches ; or add a new lining to the old bed, 
and transplant them to the other side of the frame. This is done to 
induce them to throw out roots for future use. If the plants can be 
transplanted two or three times without chilling, they will be better 
prepared to endure their change when finally transplanted into the 
garden. Water them well, and shade untU fairly rooted, and after- 
wards give plenty air; gradually harden them, and when trans- 
planted they will hardly feel the removal into the garden. Stake or 
put a frame to them when transplanted, and trim off aU superfluous 
branches. 

Feppebs should be managed much like egg plants, but require very 
ricb light soil ; water with manured water, without touching the 
plants, twice a week, being careful that the water is not too highly 
impregnated. Soapsuds from the wash is beneficial once a week, if 
not too strong. 

Lbttuoe. — ^Plant early, and transplant to vacant spots to head ; 
lettuce that has lived through the winter in the garden will head 
nicely. Sow peppergrass often, if relished by the family. 

Sweet Potatoes. — Procure small sound tubers. The bed should 
be of gentle heat ; mix a little plaster with the soil ; lay the tubers three 
inches apart ; cover lightly with the soil, and keep the bed barely 
damp. When the sprouts are four inches long remove them ; and if 
too soon to plant out, bury the roots in the bed. More sprouts will 
grow from the same eyes. The 20th of March is early enough at the 
north to put them in the beds, and the 20th of May early enough to 
plant them out. They prefer sand enriched with vegetable manure. 
On heavy soil they are apt to be watery. 

Ctjt-wobil — ^The out-worm prefers plants from hot-beds to others, 
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M th^ are more tender thm doir-growii planta. Wrap the stem of 
all plaoto) before tranapliBttng to the garden, with brown ^vper tiro 
inohee above the aorfaoe of the aoiL 

Rkxabxb. — ^Plants that indme to sucker, like the tomato, should 
be planted deeper ever/ time they are transplanted, to induce the 
formation of new roots. Wator can be left in the hot-bed, if there is 
room for the sprinkler, overnight ; bnt if not, should be tested with 
a thermometer. Cocomber, melon, and other long-keeping seeds, 
ought not to be too fresh to plant in hot-beds, as they incline more to 
leaves than fruits It is a maxim that the last effort of nature is to 
reproduce itself, and consequently old seeds make the most fruit. 
^loiTi ^gg plant, pepper, lettuce, should be quite fresh and plump. 
All seed for the hot-bed should be soaked ; a weak solution of salt- 
petre is, perhaps, the best for soaking them in, but it must be pure ; 
much of the salts of nitre sold in the shops, is mixed with rock salt. 
Examine often to know if the seeds ore germinating or rotted ; fre- 
quently much time is lost expecting poor seeds to make their appear- 
ance, and, before it is known that they are worthless, 'the best heat 
of the bed has passed offl Seeds bought from many seedsmen are 
but little to* be depended on. Buist, of Philadelphia, is probably as 
reliable a seedsman as there is to be found, though the seedsman is 
not always in fault ; the bed may have been too wann, and the young 
plants have been burned after germination had taken place. If the soil 
of the bed is filled with weeds, it will be necessary to leave it several 
days, that all the weed seed may germinate, and be destroyed before 
putting in the seed. As fast as weeds i^pear, remove them, or the 
plantewill soon be choked. Bemember not to crowd the bed, a 
dozen good strong plants are worth fifty starved ones. At first thin 
but slightly, as many plants are lost by damping off; as soon as this 
danger is past, remove all that are not needed, without dekty, and 
those left will pay for the trouble. Increase the air as the weather 
becomes mild, and plants strong, and gradually inure them to outdoor 
exposure. Gentle showers are always useful if warm, but cold, beat- 
ing rains are decidedly injurious, chilling and breaking the tender 
plants. Long, cold rwns are very deleterious. It will not do to keep 
the air from the plants long ; the manure round the beds becomes 
soaked, and often the plants are ruined. Lay boards on the manure, 
to lead off the moisture, and dig drains a little distance from the bed 
to receive the water and carry it away. Baise the sash all round, 
and place boards adant to prevent the rain beating in. Whenever 
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the son sihows itself, air, if only for ten minntes. Ab plants grow; 
raise the sash so that the leaves will not tonoh the glass. The frames 
shonld have side pieces to fit them, two or three inches wide, to use 
as the plants increase in size. A record shonld be kept of the bed ; 
when seeds were planted, when they germinated, and when trans- 
planted. Tallies shonld also be pnt by every patch of seed, and as 
the moisture often obliterates the namee from them, nnmbers or 
notches cnt in them con*esponding to the record in the diary, will be 
fonnd more certainly to be depended npon. A corresponding number 
on the seed packet will be convenient to replant fh>m, if need be. 
"When through with the frames and sash, they should be put in order, 
and carefuUy stored where the siash cannot be broken or weather- 
beaten ; if the paint is x>oor, now is the time to add a coat. If done 
in the spring, it will last but little time, having no time to season. A 
hot-bed, six feet square, will furnish many comforts to a small family, 
or forward a large number of plants, and the manure is but little 
injured as it is usually used. Every family that has a garden will 
find them a great comfort, fully paying for their trouble, as well as a 
source of much pleasure. 
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CHAPTER V. 

INSECTS mJUBIOUB TO AOBICULTURE, AND TBOX7BLE80MB TO THS 

HOUBEKEEPEB. 

Rsif ABKS. — ^In a work of this character, it is quite impossible to 
enter into a scientific description of the many insects, troublesome 
alike to the farmer, fruit cultivator, gardener, and florist The nat- 
uralist would find a scientific description agreeable to the taste, but 
to the utilitarian, all that is necessary is a knowledge of the habits, 
modes of propagation, haunts, senses, duration of life, to this class of 
insects. Those destructive to grain and troublesome to cotton will 
not be noticed, as this work is not intended for the agriculturist alone, 
but principally for the use of families, in the cultivation of small gar- 
dens of fruits, flowers, and vegetables. 

List of Inssots. — The following are the most destructive to the 
vegetable garden : wire- worm, larva of the Hay-beetle, tomato worm, 
striped-bug, squash-bug, strawberry worm, aphis, radish-maggot, and 
rose-bug. 
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Out W<Kiic.--Thlfl wonn !b an anniia], or as ife nught, in some 
eaM0| be called biennial, the late perfected insects laying their eggs 
late in the iall, which being hatched Jnst before winter, liye until the 
spring, contfaraing their rarages throogh ICaj and June. The mii- 
lers are timid, and seek hiding*places to lay their ^ggs ; th<or select 
pink borders, or any broad4eaTed plant ; thousands of them ha^e 
been destroyed in the antluHr^s garden, nnder the leaves of the rhnbarb 
plants. The color of the worm or caterpillar is brown of difierent 
sfaadesi and they are fonnd from the size of a knitting needle, an 
eighth of an inch or less long, to the.nze of a man's little finger, one 
and a half Inch long. They dislike the heat and brightness of the 
son, feed at night, or before the snn is high in the morning, hiding 
mider leaves, or Just below the snrfaoe of the soil near where they 
have been feeding. If searched for early in the morning, they will 
be found without difficulty. The greater part of these woims wiU 
cease their ravages with the commencement of July, but some wiD be 
found until winter sets in. Nothing offends them by the senses, ex- 
cept heat and cold. The only way to get rid of these pests is to 
gather and destroy them, but as their death often takes place after 
the mischief has been done, it seems much like shutting the gate after 
hogs have destroyed the garden. These creatures seem to have but 
little choice in their food, taking any thing that is tender enough for 
them to bite, fh>m the sweet young com to the smarting pepper. 
They cut the plant just above the soil, seldom reaching half an inch 
above the stem. Transplanted plants can be protected by wn9>ping 
the tender stems in brown piq>er two inches above their insertion in 
the soil ; those not transplanted can be protected by rings of tin, made 
to clasp together, one or two inches high, making a ring about four 
inches in diameter. Search the soil for the worm before putting the 
ring aroxmd the plant, and press it slightly in the soiL Our gardener 
uses hundreds of these rings ; they are gathered when the plants 
toughen, and taken care of from year to year. In a field of com, these 
rings would be too expensive a protection ; we have saved our com 
by sowing lettuce broadcast in the field with the com, at the time of 
planting the com ; the lettuce being more tender than the corn, is 
preferredl>y the worm, and by the time it is consumed the com is 
too tough to be in much danger. It is well, too, to plant half as much 
more com as will crop the field, to allow for losses. Many cut-worms' 
winterHjuarters are disturbed by raking off all the rubbish of the gar- 
den. Lifting the borders and raking out the soil, will expose many 
young grabs to the cold, if done just before freezing weather comes on. 
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CSiiokens let oat in the morning before the son rises will destroy great 
nmnbers, and if ahnt np by eight, will do but little other mischief; 
at least, the good will oyerbalance the eviL As soon in aatamn as 
the crops which chickens wonld troable are gathered, let them have 
a free ran of the garden, also keep hens in coops, with chickens, in the 
garden during the whole season, and these creatures will be very much 
diminished in nnmbers. 

WiBB-WoiaL-^This wonn liyes, from its hatching until it takes a 
perfect form, seven years ; it destroys roots, seeds, grasses, etc It 
seems to haye but little choice in the selection of food ; destroys seeds 
especially oom and peas. It is usually seen of a yellowish brown, 
more of the yellow than brown predominating in the color. When 
found wbite, it has just east its skin, which it does frequently. These 
worms may be destroyed in numbers when the spading is done. If 
the workman will throw the soil so as to pulyerise it, he will see them 
immediately. They can be entrapped if very troublesome ; the barren 
tubers of dahlias suit tliem well; where they are yery troublesome, 
in small gardens it pays well to raise dahlias, and use the tubers in 
this maimer ; dozens will be found in one tuber ; they should be ex- 
amined once each week, the worms destroyed, and the tubers re- 
planted. Whenever weeding is done by. hand, they will be found in 
the roots of the grass and weeds, particularly young dock. Throwii^ 
up the garden in ridges late in autumn will kill numbers. Com 
cobs spaded in the ground are said to destroy them ; the worm eats 
into the centre of the cob and perishes, not being able to extricate 
itself to seek winter-quarters. The cobs should be near the sur&ce, 
so as to be reached by the frost to kill the worm. To prevent the 
destruction of seeds by this worm, soak them in a solution of pure 
saltpetre ; taste the solution ; if saline, there is rock salt mixed with 
the saltpetre, and will retard the germination of the seed. 

• 

Laxvjl ot thb Gockchavkb, Dobb Bxrue, OB Mat-Buo.-— This 
worm, called fiimiliarly by farmers the corn- worm, is the larva of the 
May-bug, or as it is usually called, the horn-bug. It is a large, disgust- 
ing maggot, of a dirty white, with reddish head, laige mouth, and 
red legs, usually curls up when touched. It is found of all sizes, the 
largest being about one and a half inch long, and as thick as a man^s 
littie finger. The beetle deposits her eggs in the ground in June and 
July, they are hatched in from two to three months, and continue in 
the larva state from three to four yean^ devouring indiscriminately 
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9ftrj root within their resbh. Thoj partiealarlj fimcj the roote of 
oorn and BtrawberrieS) though they win eat any thing, eren to bniic 
the roots of yonng apple trees. We lost^ one season, five thooaand 
strawberrj plants^ that had fruited ones. Theae grabs will be foand 
curled aroondor near the orowns of the planta on which thej nra 
feasting; their mannw <^ proeeeding in fibrous-rooted, is to eat the 
bark from the root near the sur&oe, Ihna destroying all connection 
between the fibrous roots and the crown. If they would content 
themselves witii the fibres or tap roots, the ii\fury they oecsaian 
would be much less. In potatoes and tubers they eat into the heart ; 
we have seen them neariy covered by the tuber they were eating. 
To destroy them eflbotuaUy, so as to rid a garden, the beetles mnat 
themselves be caught Early in May, they will be seen emoging 
firom their winter-quarters, where they hsTC taken the fmn of the 
perfect insect They come out, prindpaUy, at evening ; now, if the 
chickens are at hand, they can have a feast ; if not, children should 
gather them, and feed the chickens. If fires are made every evening 
during May, June, and July, numbers will be decoyed into the Uase^ 
as they always fly towards a light, and at the same time, the moths 
of the different parts of the garden will share the same fate. If firea 
are made, shake the cherry and other trees, to dislodge the lazy ones, 
snd set them flying to thehr grave. Tills is to boys a great sonroe of 
amusement, and can always be accomplished if there is a spot to build 
the Are, without scorching trees and plants. In spading, many ci the 
torpid bugs will be turned up as well as worms, pass none by, de- 
stroy all, without mercy. If they are among the strawberries^ ex* 
amine each plant, and remove them ; one grub will eat a whole row, 
passing from one to the other, as thcmgh they worked by a line. 
Allow no birds to be shot on the premises ; they had better take their 
share of fimit with the grubs, than to take no grubs. In the 
garden, when the green com is used for the table, pull up the 
roots and destroy the grubs. There is no use liming, sooting, 
sulphuring, or in any way frightening them ; they can not be driven. 
Extermination by prevention and death is the only remedy worth 
trying. 

ToMAXo WoBM. — ^This great worm is known to all who grow toma» 
toes ; they strip a plant of the leaves, and then attack the green 
fruit ; there is no remedy but fowls, bkds, and hand-picking. These 
are annual, and many of the chrysalis will be found in the spring, where 
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tomatoeB were grown. They are nearly or quite aa laige aa the worm, 
and a reddish oolor ; destroy all yon find. 

Stbawbxrbt Wobk.— >A small green maggot appears on the Tines 
of the thinnest-leaved strawherry, which eats the whole of the leaf 
except the yeins; I have not been able to discover what the green 
maggot was. The only remedy is to coop young chickens near, which 
will soon remedy the eviL If not chedced, they will destroy the 
vines, root and branch. 

Babish Haooot.— In new soils, this maggot is seldom trouble- 
some. Grow the radishes fast, scatter and rake in the soil wheat 
bran for the maggots to eat, instead of the root. Light sand is less 
infested with this plagne to lovers of good radishes, than dark rich 
soiL 

Stbifxd Bvo, OB JuKB Btjo.— This is a small yellow bng, nsnaUy 
most plenty in June, though often lasting the whole season. We 
have found that they may be kept in check by the use of quicklime, 
sifted over the plants. On a patch of two or more acres, we seldom 
lose a vine ; our plan is, to sift lime over each vine when the first bug 
is seen, not wait until the vines are overrun with them, and we never 
fSail to save them, even when our neighbors are unable to raise a 
melon or cucumber. The lime must be applied at sundown, when 
the dew is on the leaves, or after a slight shower, and this must be 
repeated as cften as the lime is washed off by rains. Air-slacked 
lime of full strength is what we use, old lime would not be as effec- 
tive. Many advise sulphur, soot, ashes, snuff, manure, water, etc, 
each of which we tried before lime, but for several years have used 
lime alone, with the best success ; it is also a benefit to the plants, 
furnishing them with a useful stimulant 

SguASH-Bra. — ^Thls miserable bug is a dirty brown, so near the 
color of the ground as to be imperceptible to an inattentive observer, 
and so timid, that without the utmost caution in approaching them 
they hide so as not to be found. They are very ii^nrious to 
the plant, seeking the juices, or poisoning every stalk they pierce, so 
that it will wither, making its removal necessary. They emit, in 
crushing, a very disagreeable odor, resembling the bed-bug. Their 
eggs will be found on the undernde of the leaf, where, if undis- 
turbed, they will soon hatch, and destroy the whole plant ; crush the 
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tggi; aprlnkle with flour of sol^iir, look amt the plantedailj, and 
dostrox the bogs. 

AfbOi OS FtABT-iOTOB.-— The oomiiioii aphls^ or plaat-loiiae, found 
more or leas on the stenM^ leevei, bnde^ and often the roots of most 
planti, it a maU, aoft^ nsoall j green-odlored inaeet with a shorti OTal 
bodx, small head, roond ejes, long tnbolar beak, long t^>ering anten- 
n«, long slender legs^ two jointed feet| and a tube at the hinder ez- 
tromitj, fh>m which it ^eots at pleasore drops of sweet floid. TIte 
females are wingless. In the aatamn, the winged insects or males 
maj be seen, Immediately after which the female lays her eggs, and 
both die. Earlj in the spring the eggs hatch, producing females 
ooljr, which are immediate!/ in a state to oontinae ^eir kind. In the 
conree of forty-eight hours these prodnce aliye nearly or quite 
twenty young lice, in the same state as their parent These again 
bring forth their young as did their parent; and thus brood after 
brood is produced for scTcn generations, without the appearance of a 
male. The last brood, consisting of maljss and females, pair, lay their 
eggs, and become extinct until the next season. These little creatures 
do much mischief, sucking the sap from the tender branches of tlie 
plants they Infest, and would be far more ix^urious had they not some 
natural enemies, to thin their ranks. Their enemies are birds, the 
larra of the lady*bird, the young of the golden-eyed, laced-winged 
fly, and the maggots of the flies, belonging to the genus Syrphus. 
The aphis has, however, one friend which protects and watches it 
with anxious care. Wherever the plant-lice are to be found, there 
may be seen ants^ running up and down the trunk or stem of the tree 
or plant, gathering the sweet drops which exude fh>m the lice, often 
hastening the periods of its discharge, by caressing the insects with 
their antenna. They protect the lice which infest the roots of 
plants, with the same care they do their own young ; and look after 
the eggs, often moistening them with their tongue. Plants infested 
with lice should be protected fh>m the ants ; chalk the tree, or place 
a ring of chalk dose to the body, and below the surface, around the 
plailt or tree. Water with an infusion of quassia chips, or tobacco, 
and rinse the plants after a short time. When the plants infested are 
delicate, they had better be brushed off, than wet with either of the 
above infusions. If the first lice are destroyed, there will be no fu- 
ture trouble; oabbages and other vegetables may be dusted with 
lime or ashes. To destroy lice on the roots of plants; water with 
soapsuds, or a weak solation of saltpetre, and mix chalk with the 
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flolL Tbere are ilso other colored plant-Hoe bende this ooittmoii green, 
or the i^his rosea; those on the cabbage have a mealj appearance ; 
those fonnd on the willow are of a black color, which, when crashed, 
leaye a reddish stain ; . those found on roots are white. Some inhabit 
tumors, growing npon leaTes, and are naoally without honey tabea, 
and clothed with a white down. There is alao a species of this insect, 
called by some the woolly aphis ; it is fonnd on the tender branches 
and suckers of apple trees ; when crushed, they leave a stain, resem- 
bling blood. Oat off the suckers and infested branches, and bum 
them ; remove the soil firom the trunk, and scrub the whole tree to 
the root, with the wash recommended for apple trees. 

Bajbx Lioe, OB SoALT ApBis. — ^Thesc are of different shapes ; some 
are oval, others convex, kidney shaped, globular, like a muscle or bot- 
tom of a boat They subsist principally on the juices of the stem 
and tnmk of tree or plant ; some, however, inhabit the leaves, and a 
few the roots of plants. The best way to rid a tree of these insects, 
is to scrub the whole tree early in the spring with the prepared soda 
wash. Bemove the soil, and wash the trunk to the roots, and water 
with strong soapsuds, soaking the soil as far as the roots extend. If 
the tree is very bad, repeat the washing the first of June. 

RosE-Buo OB Saw-Flt. — The larva of this bag infests the bud of 
the rose, and many other plants, but from its being so very trouble- 
some to the rose cultivator, it has of late been called the rose-bug ol- 
most entirely. The perfect insect, which is a beautlM creature, 
lays its eggs in the flowersbud, in which the grub is hatched, eating 
its way out, destroying the petals in its way. The rose has an insect 
called a leaf roller, and another which is called a leaf miner, which 
cuts the pulp of the lea^ marking its course by yellowish zigzag lines; 
the only method that effectually rids the rose of these pests is hand 
picking. Dust with sulphur, and water with quassia, if very nu- 
merous. 

Applb-Bobbb. — ^The apple borer is a deceitM foe, doing its mis- 
chief unseen ; when only a few small holes can be seen, the whole 
wood inside the bark may be reduced to powder. The perfect insect 
is a brown and white striped beetle, half an inch long, seldom seen 
by day, as it flies by night It deposits eggs in the bark near the 
surface of the ground, late in the spring, or the first of sommer. Ita 
presence is first indicated by small holes, as laige aa buck-shot, firom 
which ere long a fine dust will be €rjeoted; this is the borings of tho 
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inaeot Unleai the tree is taken in time it will be infKMrible to save 
it. If the inaeet has only perfcvated the bark, it can be cut out ; if 
deeper in the wood, follow it with a wire and crnah it in its den ; if it 
eannot be reached, plog the holes, that the insect maj not emerge 
and lay its eggs. To prevent the insect fkom laying its egs^ remove 
the soil from the roots, and wasb the tree around its base witli * 
miztore of the soda wash, tobacco, and floor of solphor ; or with a 
receipt of Ifr. Thomas, which is : '* To one pint of snlphnr a gsllon 
of soft^oap, and snfficient strong tobacco water to reduce the whole 
to the conMstenoy of paint^ It is also recommended to inject this 
preparation in the holes of the insects. The qnince is also troobled 
by this borer. 

Tbx Oatibfillab. — ^The common orchard caterpillar is hatched al 
the same time the leaf bnds begin to open. At first it is yeiy mi* 
nnte, bat rapidly increases in size until it measures two inches in 
length, when it spins a. cocoon and passes to the pupa states In the 
latter part of summer it comes out in the form of a yellowiBh brown 
miller, deposits its eggs in rings, encircling the smaller branches, near 
the extremities, containing from three to fire himdred. These are 
protected by a sort of TamiBh, where they remain until springy and are 
hatched as has already been described. These caterpillars very mate- 
rially injure the fruit, as the leares are entirely destroyed, looking 
much like a branch burned by fire. Search the trees late in autumn, 
and cut off all the nests of ^gs. If one is neglected until it is hatched, 
remove it as speedily as possible. 

Tbx CAincn Wobm.— This worm attacks both fruit and flower. 
They cover the tree with small webs, and destroy the foliage^ which 
gives to the tree the appearance of having been scorched by fire. 
The only remedy recommended by Thomas is to enoirde the tree 
with a canvas belt coated with tar and train oiL 

Thb Appui-wosic. — ^This attacks the fhut at the blossom end, eat- 
ing its way to the core. Destroy all imperfect fruit, and keep up 
fires at night to attract the millers. 

PxAOH-BoBBB. — ^The perfect insect somewhat resembles the wasp, 
though destitute of the sting, and in other respects entirely distinct. 
It deposits its eggs at the foot of the tree, fh>m June until the latter 
part of autumn, which hatch and enter the bark of the tree ; the 
peach-borer does not perforate the wood, like the apple-borer, but 
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does its mischief bj girdling tbe tree. Its presenoe is indicated hj 
ezndatioiis of gam, when the insect should be searched for and 
probed to death, or cnt out. Ashes piled round the tree, allowing a 
peck to a tree, will prevent their entering the root, thongh thej 
sometimes will enter above the ashes ; wrapping the tree in canvas, 
with the ashes below, is also a good plan. Scalding the trees will 
prevent the eggs hatching, thongh if this is carried to too great an 
extent it will kUl the trees. Sulphur is also efficacious as a preven- 
tivfiy and the paint of sulphur, tobacco, and soap, advised for the 
apple-borer, will be found useftd. 

CuBOULio. — ^The curoulio, to a common observer, is well described 
by saying it as much resembles a ripe hemp-seed as any thing. This 
pest of the plum and its varieties commences, almost as soon as the 
blossoms Ml, to puncture the fruit, making a crescent shaped inci- 
sion. The egg soon hatches, and the young larva makes its way to 
the centre of the plum, feeding in its way on the pulp of the fruit, 
oansing it to fall to the ground before maturing. Many remedies 
have been tried, some with partial, and others with entire success. 
Jarring the trees, salting the soil, allowing half a peck to a good 
sisEcd tree, throwing lime, sulphur, and ashes on the trees dry, and 
also injecting them with a syringe mixed to the consistency of paint. 
Tying tansy in the tree has been also found useful, and smoking with 
sulphur and tobacco. All the imperfect fruit should be destroyed as 
it falls, and one of the above remedies resorted to until something 
better is known. It is to be hoped, if there is a better remedy, it 
will soon be made public I would advise trying chalk around the 
tree, so as to touch the trunk, and extend one or two feet around it ; 
also to wash in the soda water wash, scrubbing the bark with a stiff 
brush. If a tree is planted where the family pass it constantly, or so 
near water that the branches reach over the stream, or so near a 
bam that the fermenting manure wiU trouble the insect, it is probable 
it would perfect its fhut without farther trouble. A bed of herbs, 
such as tansy, camomile, and wormwood, might perhaps offend them. 
Oamomile is particularly offensive to all insects. 

CuBBAinr-BoBEB. — ^Remove all the wood infested by the borer, fol- 
lowing it up until the insect is found ; wash the bushes in the paint 
of sulphur, tobacco, and soap, recommended for the apple-borer. 
Bemove the soil from around them early in automn, and replace with 
fresh, to destroy the cocoons, if there are any. 
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lUsPBBiBT-BoBB.— BemoTft iU infestod MMt^ tod raiew tiie boQ 
around the stools. 

Oatxbpillab on G006IBEBBT.— Dust with sulphur, sprinkle with 
soapsuds, and with water slightlj impregnated with salt 

GBAm-WoBM .— To rid a vine of small insects, syringe with a solor 
tion of whale-oil soq>. Gather the beetles and destroy them, and pick 
off the eaterpillars. 

AsT-Hiixs, Etc. — Scaid the hills, when it can be done without de- 
stroying plants, with hot soda water. Use lime cft ehalk to starre 
them out, making eiiclea: around their hiUs^ which they will never 
cross. Ohalk is to them probably p(M8<»ons, as an ant never crosses 
a chalk line under any circumstances. Make rings of chalk aroxmd 
the shrubs and plants they trouble, three inches from the plant or 
stem, and they will not ascend it. 

BxD-BUCki. — Young housekeepers should hare erery bedstead 
oiled before setting up, with the following receipt, and continue to 
use it once every year, in the month of March. If there are bugs in 
the house and bedsteads, oil the cracks of the rooms where they are, 
and the bedsteads, every month, until they disappear, and afterwards 
yearly. To one pint of spirits of turpentine, add one ounce of corro- 
sive sublimate, put it in a bottle and shake welL Apply with a 
feather. Label the bottle, '' Bed-bug Poison.^' 

Moras. — ^Procure an old whiskey barrel, perfectly tiight, and free 
fh>m worm holes ; place it in a dry garret ; dust it out, but do not 
wet it ; shake all the fhrs and wodlens free from dust, and if they 
have Iain until May, lay them in the sun. Then pack the goods and 
furs smoothly in the barrel and dose tightly. If you please, pot a 
half-ounce of Bergamot in the barrel with the goods, to prevent them 
fix>m having an unpleasant odor from the whiskey. Cfldnphor, shav- 
ings of ^red cedar, doves, and tobacco, are all preventives. Furs 
and shawls wrapped in newspaper are sddom troubled with them ; 
this will be wdl to remember in putting down carpets where moths 
have been found in the cracks of the floor. Oarpets are sometimes 
ruined while in use, before their presence is observed. 

OmoKXTS. — Arsenic on apple or cabFage leaves will destroy 
crickets. Oayenne pepper will drive them from thdr haunts if it can 
be 4^oted into the cradv where they are. 
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To Ebttbap Bbd AsicL — Set a pkte of Bogar on the ahelf vhere 
they congregate, and bam the insects as fast as the plate fills. 
Hickory and maple-bark also attract ants. The bark can be burned 
and renewed frequently, which will soon thin them. 

To PsoTEOT FBOM AjSTB. — Chalk the sides of jars containing sweet- 
meats, sugar barrels, or any thing which these insects infest, and they 
will not trouble them. If the shelves of the buttery are chalked for 
half an inch all around the wallj both upper and lower sides, the ants 
will not cross the chalk, and thus the shelves will be entirely protected. 
If any dishes are allowed to touch the w;all, the ants will soon cross over 
on them, and the chalking be of no avaiL 

Bats. — Chloride of lime, scattered in the cellar, is said to drive 
off rats. 

Flbas. — Camomile and pennyroyal is said to be repuLnve to fleas, 
and to effectually prevent their attacks on children who have a bag 
of these herbs about their person. In some localities children suffer 
greatly by the sting of these insects. Wash the bites in a solution of 
ammonia. 

To DasTROT Fldes. — ^If mosquito bars are used in the windows, 
and doors are kept closed, flies wiU trouble the parlors but little. 
Cobalt wet on plates will destroy them, but is very poisonous, and 
must be kept where children cannot reach it. Black pepper, with sugar 
and water, or cream, is also a good thing to use for the same purpcee, 
and much less dangerous than cobalt where there are young children* 

Spibxbs. — Sweep down and destroy all nests, out of doors and in, 
until through the month of August, and there will be but few left to 
trouble the housekeeper during autumn. 

MosQDixoxs. — ^Where they abound in numbersj bars should be 
used around the beds. If a few light on the wall, touch them lightly 
with the blaze of a candle, without burning or smoking the paper. 
Ammcmia is useftil to remove the poison of the bites. 

CooKBOAOHEs. — Csts Will dostroy numbers if they can get at 
them. Strychnine, spread on bread, butter, and sugar, will destroy 
numbers. It is a deadly poison, and must be used with great caution. 
Bemove all eatables before using it, and wash the shelves thoroughlji 
to remove all the poison. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ouanro ioats, axo) dairy. 

Remabks. — ^It is nsoallj thongbt that the parts of the animal 
which oontun the fewest large blood-vessels are the best for salting. 
Bait has the property of diBSolving fibre, thus reducing the amount of 
fluid in the meat If top much is nsed, too much of the fibre wiH be 
dissolved, and the meat, if very lean, will be hsid and unhealthy. 
The only salt safe to use in curing meats is the evaporated salt ; the 
common barrel salt is so often adolterated with lime as to render it nnsafe 
to use. Saltpetre too Ib now often adulterated with sslt, rendering 
it almost worthless. Pork must never be packed in a beef bairel, no 
matter how well cleansed ; there is something about the two that will 
not aUow them to c<»ne in contact If a small piece of beef shodd 
be lidd in the pork barrel the whole would soon be ruined. All ani* 
mal heat should be removed from meats as soon as posnble after 
being killed. The animal should not be cut until it is cold, or if out, 
not salted. Meat preserves much better without bone ; remove all 
that is possible before salting. If you do not understand cutting up a 
creature properly, employ a butcher, and notice his movements, that 
you may be prepared for the next season. If dried beef is wanted, 
the hind quarter should be selected. It is the best for family use, 
whether the ham is dried or not, as it makes fine pieces for slioing 
cold. 

To Otbb Hams Finxlt. — Allow for every hundred pounds of ham 
two pounds of brown sugar, four pounds of rock salt pulverized, or 
evaporated salt ground fine, one-fourth of a pound of saltpetre pulver- 
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ized; mix these together, and add snffioient molasses to make a 
thick batter. Bob the hams thoroughly with the batter, pack them 
close in a keg, skin side down ; let them lie five days ; then take 
them out, rab each ham again, and repack, putting the top one down, 
thus reversing the order of the hams, laying the skin side down. Let 
them lie five days longer. Take lye, made of clean house ashes, 
strong enough to bear an egg; reduce it half; there should be suffi- 
cient lye to form a pickle that will cover the hams ; add to the lye 
all the rock salt it will dissolve cold ; let it settle, and skim well ; 
then pour it over the hams, and let them lie in the pickle until cured 
through. Medium hams, in a temperature above freezing, will cure 
in about twenty days. If difficult to make lye, use a pound of sale- 
ratus dissolved in soft water. When the hams are cured, hang them 
in a cool place to drain ; when a little dried, smoke them. The best 
smoke is from corncobs. If you put under the hams a piece of brim- 
stone as large as a small hickory nut three times, they will smoke in 
two or three days ; or, if the smoke continues all night, in sixty 
hours ; the brimstone leaves no smell or taste whatever. If no brim- 
stone is used, they will need to smoke from six to ten days. When 
the hams are smoked, sew them up in cotton, covering every part, 
and whitewash them ; then put each ham in a large paper bag, paste 
it together, and hang them in a cool place, away from rats. They pre- 
serve all summer, if they are wrapped in paper and buried in wood- 
ashes. A ham, unless protected, in fly time will soon become filled 
with vermin. 

To OuBB Dbded Bbef. — ^For one hundred pounds of beef, allow 
ten pounds rock salt, four ounces of saltpetre, and two pounds of 
brown sugar. Dissolve the ingredients mentioned in clean soft water, 
boil the pickle, remove the scum, and pour it on the beef when cool ; 
when cured through, drain and smoke very little. If brimstone, the 
size of a hickory nut, is used with the smoke, it will be sufficiently 
smoked in twenty-four hours ; it may* be preserved in the same way 
as ham in ashes. To keep it from becoming hard, pack it closely in 
a strong box or keg, and compress with- great weights. Large quan- 
titiea can be kept soft for shipping by packing it in strong casks, and 
pressing by steam to almost a solid body ; this has been practised to 
some extent by packers, to good advantage. 

CoRinQo Beef. — ^For one hundred pounds of beef, take ^ve quarts 
of solar aalt^ ^ve ounces of pore saltpetre, dissolve in two pails of soft 
16 
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Witor, boll and tkim. FiMk fhe beef dioedy in the beml, end poor 
<nrer tlie brine while boiling hofc^ eink the beef with a weighti and 
oorer ti^t. It will be fit to boil in twentj-foor hovn. This mode 
of earing beef is Tei7fine» bnt will not keep longer than the first d 
ApriL If the brine doea not ootot the beef; make more, as after it Is 
onoe aoalded with thia brine it will take no more aalt. Test the aalfe- 
petre; if adnlterated with aalt^ the beef will not be abrigfat color. 
Dried beef and Teniacm may be eared in this manner. If deamd to 
eom beef for aommer, oae doaUe the amoont of aalt when the brinis 
ia first made; aalt added after the brine is fint pat on, will not add 
to its aaltnen. 

To Salt Posk. — ^Lay in the bottom of the barrel a layer of solar 
aalt, one and a half inch thick ; pack the pork edgewise as compact as 
possible, cover it with a layer of salt as thick as the bottom li^er, 
then pack another layer of pork and the same quantity of salt, eta, 
until the whole is packed, flnishing with a layer of salt Hake s 
brine as strong as possible of solar salt, put a weight on the pork^ 
and ponr on the brine, nntil it is coyered several inches. A hog 
weighing two hundred and fifty pounds is the best weight to bay ; 
be sure the hog is comfed, not fttted on still-alops, as the pork to be 
hard must be fatted on com. When pork is taken from the barrel, 
be carefiil that no part of the meat is left above the brine; if thia 
happens, it will become wormy. All bone and lean meat should be 
removed when the hog is out up. Lean salt pork is worthless ; use 
it in the family, or make sausages. 

To OusB BAooK.-^Bacon ia aide pork ; it may be cared and man- 
aged like ham. 

To Ousx ToKouB.— For fifty pounds, take five quarts salt, five 
ounces saltpetre, dissolved in a pail and a half of soft water ; boil and 
skim, and pour on the brine hot ; sink the tongues and cover tight ; 
they may be boiled as soon as the jrine is cold. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THB DAIBT. 



Case ov ▲ Cow axv bsb Milk. — ^If pastured, be sure that the cow- 
boy doea not hurry her to and firom the pasture ; if ahe becomes heated 



hat milk will be unheilthj; the nearer the pastare, the more milk 
win she giye with the same amoimt of feed. If not pastored, ahe 
ahonld be slopped night and morning at regular hours, to indnoe her 
to oome home in season ; a cow that will not oome home regularly, 
and cannot be pastured, is not worth the trouble of keeping. Milk- 
ing should be done at regular hours night and morning; a slow milker 
will soon dry a oow, the faster she is milked, the better ; cows should 
be stripped until no milk can be obtained, or th^ will gradually fall 
in milk, let the feed be what it may. Some cows discharge thdr 
milk ; it is said that faithfully rubbing the whole bag while giving no 
milk, and a month after, with tallow, will cure this entirely. Milk is 
affected by the food of the cow ; if she eats turnips or cabbage, it in- 
jures her mOk materially. Most persons use new cow's mUk the 
fourth milking, but it is well to test it ; if it boils without curdling, 
it is fit for use ; if not, throw it out If milk becomes stringy or cur- 
dles, there is something the matter with the cow, and she should have 
the advice of a person experienced in the diseases of cattle. Bran 
for cows is much better if scalded, but they mnst not eat it hot; 
scald a pailful at night for the morning meal, and in the morning for 
the evening ; they ought to be fed very early in the morning, and 
about five at evening ; they require a large supply of water, and if there 
is none in the pasture, should be allowed to drink all they will, morn- 
ing and evening. Milk should be strained into shallow pans as soon as 
the froth goes down ; the greater surface the milk has, the more cream 
will rise. Set milk in a cool, dark cellar, free from impurities ; milk 
will absorb and retain unpleasant and strong odors. In hot weather, 
it will remain sweet longer if scalded, but the cream is not as good 
as when allowed to rise naturally. 

To Mass BtrrTEB.— Skim the milk before it becomes very sour, 
merely tamed, or what is called blue ; pass a silver spoon handle 
around the edge of the pan, and lift the cream with a perforated 
skinmier, and put it immediately into the cream crock ; the cream 
should not be in summer over two days gathering, and if there were 
sufficient cream to chum daily, it would be better still ; stir the cream 
twQ or three times each day briskly until it is ready to chum, when 
usually it will come quickly. Churning should be done, during warm 
weather, early in the morning in a cool place ; the dasher onght to 
be moved regularly, not sometimes fast and then slow, but with a 
regular motion, until the butter separates from the milk ; the dasher 
may then be moved more gently, turning round the handle at each 
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phmgeof thodadier; wImd the bvitter is gathered, vet the bovl and 
lidk in ioe water, poor out the water and take np the batter, drain off 
as mooh of the buttermilk as possible, pressing the batter a moment 
gentljr with the ladle. I£ake indentations in the batter with the 
ladle, fill them with nioe solar salt, and set the bowl in a cool plaee^ 
(or if wanted soon, in ioe water;) atevening, when the batter is hard, 
work it gentlx without breaking the grain, and squeeze oat all the 
aailk that oan be remored without too much preeEiure ; salt as before, 
and let it stand until morning; then finish it» making it in rolls or 
eakaa with as little pressure as posrible. If butter is worked with a 
hesTj hand, it beoomes smooth like a sslve. If to be used imme- 
diatelj, it is now finished, but if to be put down for winter, add, before 
the last working, to eyeiy two pounds of butter, a teaq)bonfol of pure 
loaf-sugar and a ssltspoon of pulverised saltpetre; work it gently 
through the butter with the salt, oool it on ioe, put it in a press in a 
oool oellar, surrounded with a thin doth, and press it gently until all 
the milk is entirely discharged, then pack it in small jars for tho 
winter. If the jar is not full with one churning, (which is a much 
better plan thui to fill it with seyeral successire days* chumings,) 
scatter salt between each new layer, and finish by a layer of salt on 
the top ; lastly, paste strong paper oyer the mouth of the jar with the 
beaten white of egg, yamish it with the same, add another paper be- 
fore it is dry, ooyer it with the egg, and keep it in a oool place until 
needed for winter use, when it will turn out as sweet as fresh-made 
butter. May and June are the best months to lay down butter for 
winter use ; if the grass starts early in April, May is much to be pre- 
fbrred. 

CHxasi-KAKivo. — ^The utensils needed for cheese-making are a 
Oh«$9e («6, in which the milk is mixed with the rennet water to form 
the curd ; Ckeae l?n|/«, sometimes formed of wood, for cutting or bresk- 
ingthe curd ; Cheem ladder^ a wooden frameused torest the yat upon, 
while the whey is draining from the curd ; Vat^ or hoop turned from 
solid wood, usually elm, with a loose bottom, which, with the sides, 
Ib perforated with holes to let off the whey, while the cheese is in the 
press ; Cheae preti^ CheeM boardi^ and C^%mm doth^ which is made of 
strong linen, woyen yery open. Cheese Ib made from May until Oc- 
tober, if the season is favorable, although October is often too cold 
for the operation to be well performed. The curd is produced with 
rennet water made by soaking the rennet in dear water until of the 
proper strength. It requires experience to know how much rennet 
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is needed for a certain amount of milk ; if too little is need, the cord 
win not form ; if too much, the cheese will heave, and have a strong^ 
rank taste. A little salt assists the formation of tho cnrd. After the 
rennet is pnt into the milk, mix it thoroughly with a wooden spoon, 
cover the tab tightly with a wooden cover, and spread over it a thick 
blanket, to prevent the passing off of the heat dnring the coagnktion 
of the milk. The milk ought not to lose over from five to seven de- 
grees of its natoral heat, while the cnrd is forming. The temperature 
of the milk shonld be from 85* to 00°, which is about the natural heat 
of milk when drawn from the cows. If the cows have been racing^ 
and the milk heated above the usual animal heat, it should be cooled 
as soon as possible to the desired heat. If milk is too warm when 
the rennet is added, the cheese wiU heave, become spongy, hard, and 
possess but little favor ; if not warm enough, the curd will be tender, 
never forming a firm cheese, and wiU bulge out at the sides. If the 
cheese is to be made from two mUkings, set the milk in shallow pans 
in a cool place ; when used, remove all the cream, bring the skimmed 
milk to little more than the desired heat, mix it with the new milk, 
and stir in the cream. Test the milk ; if too warm, cool it ; if too 
cool, add very little hot milk until it has the desired heat. If there 
is the right proportion of rennet, and the milk is the proper temper- 
ature, the curd will set in one, or at most two hours ; when the curd 
is firm, cut it gently and slowly across the curd, reaching the knife 
to the bottom, making the incisions about an inch apart, after 
which cut across in the opposite direction and around the tub, to 
allow the whey to rise above the curd, which will sink to the bot- 
tom of the tub. Hemove the whey as it rises, without disturbing the 
curd ; after a little time, slowly cut the curd into finer, until reduced 
to small pieces. The tub is then again covered, and allowed to stand 
from fifteen to twenty minutes ; it is then tilted, and the curd gathered 
to the upper side. A semicircle board, fitting loosely one half of the 
tub's bottom, is now introduced into the tub ; the board, with from 
forty to sixty x>ounds weight, according to the size of the cheese, is 
placed over the curd, until the whey has passed off. The curd is 
now cut into still finer pieces, and pressed by the hand and the weight 
as long as any whey is discharged. When the whey assumes a slightly 
greenish color, it is a proof that the curd was properly formed, but 
if white, it shows that the coagulation was imperfectly produced, and 
it may well be understood that the cheese will not be prime. The 
cheese is now ready to be transferred to the vat. The curd is now 
divided into convenient quantities, broken veiy fine, and salted ; after 
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the salt i» wdl inoorporafted with the cud, it is rtaidj to tnnsler to 
the Tit; when all Ss prepared^ the cheeae-cloth ia placed over the vat, 
and the cord ia placed in it The cord ahooM be heaped in the centre 
of the Tat) the cornera of the cloth torned over the cheese^ and 
preaaed gentlj with the hand until it adherea aoflScientl j to allow a 
board to be pot orer it with * part of the cheeae-doth aeparattng it 
from the cord. The whole ia then pat into the preaa, with the press- 
ore of from forty to rixtj poonda, according to the rize of the checee, 
and remaina in Uie preaa from two to three hoora. The eheae ii tke» 
takm J¥om tk$ eoC, and pot for one hoor into hot whej, for the 
porpcae of hardening the akin, after which it ia wiped drj, and again 
pot into the vtiL The opper part of the cheeae being atiH aboTC the 
Yat| it ia boond roond with a strong binding, called a ekeem-fUU; or a 
hoop ia pot aroond it, over the doth which covers the cheeae, to pre- 
aerve ita ahape, and ia again pot into the preaa, where it remaina from 
twelve to foorteen hours ; after half an hoor the cheese, is turned in 
the vati, bottom aide op, and another dieese-doth pot in the vat ; it 
ahoold preas forty-eight hooray being turned aeveral timea during the 
time. The cheeae being completed is placed on a cheese-board, and 
carried to the cheeae-roonit which should be dry, airy, and well ven- 
tilated, of moderate and even temperature, not exposed to currenta 
of air or sonbeams, aa the wind and sun driea the cheeses too fast to 
allow them to ripen well Oheesea are turned daily and rubbed with 
batter for aome time, and three timea every week ontil perfectly cored 
or ripened. Bich cheeaea need no coloring matter; it is the poor onra 
that reqoire this, to give them a faSa appearance in market Sago 
^'-^ eheoae is made by inc(»porating the juice of green aage with the 
/ cord, before it ia put into the rat To preserve cheeses from flies^ 

after being cut, a cheese-boz is almost indispensable ; one with a 
wire cover is to be preferred. 
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MiBCfB. — ^The nits or eggs of all yennin which haye lain dormant 
through the cold months, will now begin to hatch, and miless pre* 
yentiyes are promptly applied, the increase of hedbugi and eoeh- 
ToaeheB will be without nnmber. Search for the bngs, kill all that can 
be fomid, and oil all bedsteads with eorrome mibUm<Ue^ mixed with 
tm^ntine (see Bedbttos) ; lift boards and barrels in the cellar ; scald 
all the bugs under them with boiHng water ; spread bread and butter 
with oneTUcj to lay in their haunts ; wet creyices with the prepara- 
tion of mercury f mentioned aboye, and prepare the same in whiskey 
for the edges of shelyes where food is stored; but be oarefal that 
none is dropped on the shelyes to come in contact with food, as it ia 
a deadly poison. 

Apbcu — By the first of April, the cellar should be carefully looked 
oyer, and all impurities remoyed ; if the soap-grease has not been 
thrown into lye (as it accumulated during the winter), it should now 
be sent to the fftctoiy, or be mixed with strong lye, preparatory to 
soap-making. All reftise yegetables ought to be thrown out; the 
potatoes selected ; the small ones giyen to the cow, if there is one, 
and the best reseryed for spring use. The meat barrels will now need 
looking after ; if there is much corned beef on hand, unless yery salt, 
it shoiOd be used as fast as possible. 8ee that the pork is well coyered 
with brine, and ttie sides of the barrel free from yermin ; haye the 
barrels deansed on the outside from all soil ; examine the lard ; if it 
appears soft, as though mixed with water, heat it boiling hot ; strain 
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it into jan, A&d paste a paper over each while hot. If the haaos haira 
not been protected before, bag and bnr j Ihem in a barrel of stroi^ 
hard-wood ashes, and do the same with dried beef; examine the 
cheese ; if inclined to moold, or infested with vermin, make it into pot 
or brand J cheese. To do this properly, proceed as follows: irst 
remove all monld or vermin ; cat or cromble the cheese fine ; for pot 
cheese, ponnd it hard, with a little sweet batter between each lajer, 
thorooghly incorporating the batter with the cheese. Brandj cheese 
is prepared in the same manner ; osing the best brandj in the place 
of batter ; when fimshed, cover the cheese with paper wet in brandjv 
and paste strong, brown pfl{>er over the month of Uie jar. It will be 
fit to use in a month. Examine the pickles and sweetmeats ; if pickle» 
are moolding, renew the vinegar (ne FUcklss) ; if preserves are fer* 
menting, boil them ap for tarts ; if entirely spoiled, pat the syrup in 
the vinegar-barrel ; wash and scald the jars and bottles that have been 
emptied daring the winter ; tarn them np to drain ; when diy, send 
them to the store-room and throw the corks away ; it is unsafe to use 
them twice for sweetmeats ; if jars or bottles with groand stoppers 
are osed, tie each stopper to the jar it is fitted for, before washing; if 
misplaced, it will be almost impossible to remove them when the frait 
is needed, and the jars will very likely be broken in the effort. If 
there is batter on hand, in danger of becoming rancid, melt it over 
water slowly ; when melted, let it boil ap once with slioes of raw 
potatoes cat very thin, boiled in it ; strain it in very small jars while 
boiling hot, stirring the salt throagh the batter while it is straining ; 
cover each jar, whUe hot, with paper, pasted firmly to the edge of the 
jar, and afterwards varnish the paper with the beaten whites of eggs; 
ase the batter for saaces, gravies, etc If batter is well prepared in 
aatamn, it will remain sweet antil the next Hay. After all imparities 
are removed fh>m the cellar, sweep down the walls, destroy all vennin, 
and whitewash thoronghly ; cleanse the windows, shelves, etc ; and if 
the floor is damp, scatter lime over it ; arrange the contents of the 
cellar most convenient to yoarselves ; place all barrels on a low stag- 
ing, to prevent their moolding ; scatter lime onder each ; when the 
cellar wiD be ready for the sammer, and a good be^^nning made toward 
honso-cleaning. Now proceed to the attic ; look over the patches, 
and send off all nseless rags ; examine the sammer clothing ; distrib- 
ate to the poor every article which cannot be ased in the family ; 
especially wooUen goods, which form good hiding-places for moths. 
Many persons fill their hoases with moths, by allowing nseless woollen 
garments to acoamalate, year after year, in the garret. Air well all 
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furs and woollen goods laid aside for the next season, and pack them 
away (fee chapter on Ikbbots) ; destroy all spider-webs, and thorongbly 
cleanse the garret; bring down all the spring dothiiig; if not re- 
paired in the &11, now is the time to do it : never allow yonr work to 
drive yon, but keep it ahead of yonr necesnties. The storeroom is 
next in order. Take ont all movable articles ; if not done in March, 
touch with a feather, dipped in a preparation of eorronce sublitnats 
and whiskey, all the cracks in the wall, floor, back of the shelves, 
and around the casing ; let it remain several honrs before cleaning, if 
convenient overnight ; this, if carefully done every spring, will pre- 
serve the storeroom from cockroaches and other vermin, which are 
apt to infest such places. "When the poison has lain sufficiently long^ 
cleanse the shelves, whitewash the wall, and wipe off the floor. 
While the room is drying, look over the contents of the room ; cleanse 
the boxes containing spices, etc. ; examine, and scald the dried fimit 
(if it was not pnt into paper bags after being scalded in the fall) ; to 
do this without injury to the fruit, great care must betaken, or it will 
not stew soft. The safest method to accomplish this object, is to 
spread it thin in a pan, and set the vessel containing it, over boiling 
water until heated through. When the room is perfectly dry, and 
well aired, return the different articles to their places ; turn the cans and 
jars of fruit label-side out, so that any article needed, can be reached 
without disarranging others, and another part of the house is ready 
for the summer. Examine china closets ; if crockexy is tearstained, boil 
it up in white lye ; mend dishes that have been broken, or replace 
them by new ware, matching the old as nearly as possible ; if plated 
ware is worn, it can be replated at but little cost ; if knives hare 
rusted, send them to the emery-mill, to be polished ; send any articles 
of furniture that are broken to the shop for repairs ; if windows are 
cracked or broken, send for the glazier ; if locks are out of order, for 
the locksmith, etc. ; look over drawers and closets ; pack away all 
furs and woollen goods (see Moths), flU the spaces with spring cloth- 
ing, nicely repaired, and ready for use ; engage whitewashers, paint- 
ers, and extra help, before llie rush for house-eleaners comes on. 
Have the yards raked, and the last of the month, the tender shrubs 
uncovered, etc., and you are ready to commence the hard part of 
general house-cleaning. 

Mat. — ^As soon as the weather settles, take down most of the 
stoves ; oil or varnish them, and place them in the attic, or some other 
dry place. Fires in grates will sometimes be needed morning and 
16* 
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•reningi or in the nanvj stOT«^ naftil tibe fint of June. Wliea 
dMning is iUrijr ooranMiioed, it Is bert to b«giii in the upper stocy; 
examine beds ; if Uie ticks ere soiled, thej should be deansed, end 
laid in the BCUL CloTor all toritareypiotoreS) and bo<^ before taking 
op carpets; throw the carpels firom the windows ; haTc them shaken 
nntal firee from dost^ and laid where the son will heat them ; tam 
them once, that both sides maj be heated, to destroy moths; swe^ 
the floors, dnst the wall-paper, wood-work, windows, and famitorey 
wipe the dnst from the floor, and whitewash the walls ; if the paint 
contains or is coTcred with varnish, rab no soap on the deaniog doth, 
and as little as possible if not ramished ; mb the paint with a soft 
doth wrong ttcm warm suds, (x very weak white Ije; rinse in dear 
water as soon as deansed, washing bnt a smsll space before rinsing', 
and wipe drj withont leaving the marks of the doth ; be careM that 
the comers and mouldings are dean, and wiped quite dry. Wash the 
floor around the sides of the room perfect! j dean before washing the 
base boards; mb the blinds with a soft doth, wrung dry from dear 
y^aUr^ nntil free from dnst ; lastly, wash the windows in hot suds^ 
deansing the comers, and rinse thoroughly ; wipe dry and mb them 
with paper nntil bright. When the rooms are perfectly dry, pnt 
down the carpets ; if troubled with moths, lay camphor gum, red 
cedar shavings, or some other preventives nnder the carpet ; eq>o- 
cially where it will be covered by furniture, and in the comers ; bring 
in the beds, and arrange the rooms before tearing up below. Proceed 
in the same manner with the remainiug stories, unUl the whole is 
finished, being particular to take down curtains ; cover books, pio- 
tnres, furniture, etc., before removing the carpets ; as soon as the 
blankets are not needed on the beds, wash them (sm Washhtg Biabk- 
Rs), and lay them away where they will be safe from moths; wssh 
other bedding requiring it, do up the curtains (jm Washino Oubtairs), 
pnt them in place, and house-deaning, the dread of the family, old 
and young, will be through with for the next half-year; when, 
with the exception of a few things, which wiH be reversed, the 
same routine of work wiU be again necessary for the comfort of the 
fiunily. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BICK BOOM. 

SsuEOT, if possible, a large, airy room, with a bheerfnl prospeefc 
from the window. Let the ftimitnre of the room be neat and eom* 
fortable, but no more of it than is necessary. It fatigaes and 
disturbs an invalid to see fhmitnre dnsted and the room arranged ; 
therefore, every saperflnity should be diq>en8ed with. The cortains 
of the windows should be of plain, dark-colored material ; it is im- 
possible for an invalid to avoid tracing the figures in the drapery of 
the room, and none but those who have experienced it know how 
fatigued a nervous person will become by this effort of the eye and 
mind. For the same reason the paper or wall should be plain, free 
from cracks and defects. If the sick room is over the family rooms, it 
will be noisy ; therefore remove it as far as possible from that part of 
the house. There should be a closet for medicines ; nothing gives a 
more forlorn ^>pearanoe to a nek room, or makes more conAision, 
than a great array of bottles to be lifted and dusted two or three 
times each day ; and then, too, the patient is often worried by the 
breaking and spilling of contents on the table and floor. None but 
the medicines in constant use should be in the room, and if a nuree is 
in attendance, these ought to be out of the patient's eight A room, 
communicating with the sick room, to which aU offensive dothing^ 
eta, can be removed, is highly important. In this room the dose 
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■tod, dop-paOfl, and other CDnveiuenceB, ahonld be kept, that the 
none need not be obliged often to oall a eerrant, or leave her patioit. 
If the weather is warm, matting la much better than carpeting on the 
floor. A thermometer alionld hang in the room, bj which to regu- 
late the temperature. The room ahonld be kept neat and tidy, and 
the bed often ured. The sheeta nsed hj day should be spread at 
evening to air for the next day ; and thoee nsed at night be aired for 
the next night The practice of potting on sheets and nnng them 
night and day for two or three snocessiTe daya and nights, is veiy 
deleterions to the sick. A mattress, on elliptic springs, with an 
nnder bed of husks, is probably the most comfortable bed fw an in- 
valid. There are many easy chairs, of different make, more or less 
comfortable. The reclining chair will be found a great luxury to a 
consumptive patient, or one suffering with diseased spine. For a 
person with spinal abscess, a bedstead manufactured by the *' EOipdc 
Spring Bed Company," in New York, is not only a comfort, but al- 
most indispensable ; it is arranged with hinges and springs, by whidi 
the mattress and patient are lifted together to any de»red height, al- 
lowing the invalid to sit or redine at pleasure, much after the plan of 
the reclining chur. Bedsteads can be made after the same idea 
without infringing on the patent. One seen by the author was made 
of black walnut, three feet wide, with a joint, and notches in the 
frame, to which were fitted pieces of hickory about three inches wide, 
and long enough to ruse the patient to a sitting posture; these 
pieces, when not in use, folded under the slats or sacking of the bed, 
and rested on the frame, entirely out of sight ; such a bedstead could 
be made for five or six dollars, and would be found extremely con- 
venient to all invalids. Never crowd a sick room with company, or 
allow either loud talking or whispering ; of the two, loud talking is 
to be preferred ; but all conversation is better carried on in an ordi- 
nary tone of voice. If whispering is allowed while the patient sleeps, 
it will waken much sooner than talking. If the talking is in an 
undertone, sad and moumfol, it gives the idea to the patient that hia 
case is worse than it really is. If the patient is weak, very little, if 
any, company should be allowed during the day, and none during the 
latter part of the afternoon, when the patient needs rest All visits 
to the sick should be made during the forenoon, while the invalid is 
fresh. Do not put off until late in the evening the preparations for 
the night. If the patient is to take a sponge bath, let it be com- 
menced early, so that the operation need not be hurried ; a hasty 
bath accomplishes but a small part of the object for which it is nsed ; 
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it is not only to invigorate, or cleanse the akin, that this important 
part of the nnrse's duty is performed, bat to allay extreme nerrons- 
ness, and indnce sleep ; a gentle nurse often soothes her patient into 
a qniet sleep while taking the spirit bath, when without it she would 
toss all night with nerrous restlessness. Be careful to follow to the 
letter thid directions of the attending physician ; if he does not suit, 
dismiss him, and engage another; but while he is employed, he 
should be implicitly obeyed. In the preparations of medicines, be 
particular to disguise powders and prepare liquids in such a manner 
as to make them as little disgusting as possible. There is more art in 
covering powders than is usually supposed; any medicine is less 
nauseous taken in fluid than in a half-covered powder. Make your- 
self acquainted with the good and bod effects of the medicines which 
are being taken by the patient, that you may use discretion in the admin- 
istration of them. Wear in the sick room light easy slippers, so that 
in walking, the floor will neither be jarred by heavy uncertain steps, 
nor the patient annoyed by creaking ; heels on leather shoes are an- 
noying, particularly so if high and narrow. Avoid taking hold of the 
bedposts ; patients who are suffering with spinal trouble often suffer 
acutely from a person merely supporting themselves by holding the 
posts with the hand, or leaning over the footboard, and to any one 
suffering w'ith extreme debility it is very fatiguing. Rocking back 
and forth in a rocker is often very distressing to an invalid, particu- 
larly one suffering with a nervous affection of the head and brain ; 
they cannot avoid watching the motion of the chair, without shutting 
their eyes, and often become ahnost crazed before allowing themselves 
to speak of it. Motions of the body, trotting the foot^ scraping the 
throat, blowing the nose, picking the teeth, and coughing, should all be 
avoided as much as possible. The more quiet the nurse the better* 
Often sewing, knitting, or any other employment which would assist 
the nurse in passing the time, proves a source of real suffering to her 
patient. Reading in a quiet voice, combing the hair, gently rubbing 
the palms of the hand, will often induce sleep, when anodynes faiL 
Another important matter not to be lost sight of in a nurse is a 
cheerful obliging temper. Be always ready to humor a sick person in 
every thing that will do them no harm ; never think of your own 
trouble, when you can, in the smallest particular, add to the comfort 
of the sick ; what to you is so small a trifle as to be hardly worth 
mentioning, seems to an invalid a weighty matter. It is not well to 
cross a sick person, if it can be avoided. A person with a gloomy dis- 
position is nnflt to take charge of the sick. A nurse soured by 
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tnmblAi oaRTing on her ftoe the lorrowB of a ]]£»4iiiM^ is whoDy 
miflt for her offioo, and ahonld be banifllied at onoe ; flnd^ a dmpoet* 
tMHi win affeot a nerroiiB perMn meet uo&Torably. BTmpalfay ia a 
qoality to be ai^treoiated in a nmrae ; at the aame tune ahe ahosld uao 
her Judgment in expreiwing it. If the patient ia inclined to make the 
moat of the iUneeSi the nurse ahonld endeavor to preaent them in a 
more &TQrable light If her nenrona reatlessness shows itself in too 
much talking, the nurse should be quiet^ avoiding subjects of oonTer- 
aation. If iadined to despondency, she may tell eheerfid anec- 
dotes ; or if the patient ia sufficiently strong, introduce subjects of ooo- 
versation which will lead the inyslid to forget self and peraonal suffer- 
ings. If the patient is confined to the bed, turn and ahake up the 
pillows as often as they beoome heated ; bathe the faice and hands 
with a damp towel frequently; smooth the hair; keep the bed- 
dothea in order, and in numberless trifles make the sufferer com- 
fortable. It is only those who have lun <m beds of suffering month 
after month that will understand the full value of these minute direo- 
tions to the nurse ; but all who have thus suffered know that it ia not 
hi great matters that the sick chamber can be made comfortable. 
The little nothings, hardly worth a name, hinted at in this chapter, do 
not embrace all the means of comfort which a judicious nurse can 
employ to lighten the invalids burden. To purify the ur of a sick 
room, bum coffee ona hot shovel; of if the patient cannot endure the 
smoke, scatter a little sulphuric ether over tiie carpet ; or bum vine- 
gar on a hot shovel. In preparations of food for ^e sick, select such 
as suit the case^ and vary the selection of dishes as much as possible. 
(See Coomx fob the Sick.) 
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CHAPTER II. 

BEMEDIES. 

Brnnr SAXTS.«^rate finely Peravian Nut Gall, and mix it with 
oold lard, until it forms a paste ; this is an excellent salve for buraa 
after the fire is out. 

BiTBK LnnHXHT.— Take strong clear lime-water, and mix with it 
as much linseed oil as it will cut ; apply, as soon as possible, after the 
accident It ia the beat cure fw bums that can be had, and no house- 
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keeper thoQld be without a bottle in the house, read^ pieiMxed* 
Shake the bottle before applying, wrap the bnm in ootton wadding^ 
eatnrated with it, wet it as often as it appears dry, without removing 
the ootton from the bnm for nine days, when the new skin wiU 
probably be found ready formed. 

Quick BBaaa>T von Bubns. — K there is none of the Ihument in 
the house, ooyer the scald or bum with flour and cotton immediately, 
and leave it on until it heals. The liniment can be applied over the 
flour, by wetting the cotton with it, without ezposiug the scald to 
the air. 

Outs. — Press a cut tc^ther, and bind it firmly without cordmg; 
if it bleeds, use ashes, salt, or what is better, spiders^ webs. 

To Olbanss Sobxs. — ^Prepare a solution of nitrate of silver, and 
wash the sore until the foul matter ia destroyed. 

PuTBiD SoBES. — ^Work together from one to two parts of coal tar 
with one hundred parts of commercial plaster of pans, very finely 
powdered. When well incorporated, it forms a grayish pkster. To 
apply it, make it into a paste with linseed or olive oil ; it removes all 
odor, and produces no pain. 

Chapped Hands. — ^If persons would always dry their hands by 
friction, rubbing them together until a little of the oil of the skin 
moistens them, they would never chap. Bran water, mutton tallow, 
camphor, ice, white wax, and sweet oil, simmered together, are each 
usefbl. If salve or oil is used, aj^ly it at night, and wear soft leather 
gloves. Bubber gloves are very unhealthy, and although they soften 
the hand, should never be used ; they cause the hand to perspire too 
freely, for health. Boil and skim honey, keep it free from dust on 
the washstand, and rub a drop on the hands after washing. 

Wahlbb^s Fbost Salvx. — 24 ounces mutton tallow; 24 do. hog^s 
lard ; 4 do. peroxide of iron (red iron mst) ; 4 do. Venice turpentine ; 
2do. oilof Bergamot; 2 do. of Armenian bole, rubbed to a paste with 
olive oiL Heat together the tallow, lard, and iron rust in an iron 
vessel, stirring constantly with an iron spoon, until the mass assumes 
a perfectiy black color. Add gradually the other ingredients, stirring 
until perfeeUy mixed. Apply on linen daily. 

Camfhob Id voB Ghafpbd HAsna.--^ draohms gum camphor; 
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8 do. white wax; 8 da qieniMoetti; t onnoes of oUve o!L Veli 
dowlj in an earthen howl, and stir together; continue to stir MaU^r 
nntil entirelj cold. It will form a white salve ; an<Mnt at night, and 
pnt on glorea. 

GnzLBLAiKa — Soak in a pul of water in which tomipe have heen 
hoiled. Mash the tomips, leaye them in the water, and set the feet 
into them. A pooltioe of mashed tomipa is also usefiiL The writer 
has seen had cases of chilblains entirely removed, by merely soaking 
the feet several times. 

Rbobift for O111LBLAXN8. — One part of mnriatic add, six parts of . 
water ; bathe the parts affected, nightly. 

OuBX voB Dtsxstxbt. — ^Proonre a lump of mutton suet fresh from 
the sheep, as large as a coffee-cup, and a lump of loaf-sugar one-third 
as large ; put the suet in an earthen bowl, and lay the sugar on it ; 
•et it before the fire, where the heat will gradually melt the sugar 
and suet together ; when rightly prepared, the tallow and sugar ia 
browned together in one mass. There must be no heat under the 
dish, or the suet will melt faster than it should. For an adult, a dose 
is one teaspoonf ul every hour, of the browned sediment in the bowL 
If feverish, the patient should drink freely of nitre in water, in the 
usual proportion, and take no other nourishment. This rule has 
cured cases of this disease given over by the phynciana. 

Dtsbhtebt Rsokipt. — Boil two quarts of oats in a gallon of 
water, until reduced to two quarts ; sweeten with double-refined loaf- 
sugar, and give two gills every half-hour, until the disease is checked. 

DiABBHOSA. — One teaspoon of grated Turkey ihubarb root; do not 
depend on the pulverized rhubarb of the shops; half a teaspoon of sub 
carbonate of soda, one teaspoon of pure essence of peppermint. Steep, 
without heating, to boiling heat, a teacup of soft water, in which steep 
the rhubarb. When steeped, strain ; add the other ingredients, two 
table-spoons of loaf-sugar, and lastly, the peppermint; shake together. 
Dose for an adult, a table-spoonftil once an hour ; for an inDsuiti a tea* 
spoonful. 

DTSsmrsBT on DiA.nitH<BA.— One table-spoon of pulverized mi^e 
charcoal ; mix with one table-spoon of boiled molasses, add two taUe- 
tpoons of fourth-proof West India rum, and half a glass of sweet oiL 
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This IB two doses for an adnlt, four for children from five to ten, and 
eight for an infant Two doses nsnally are sufficient. 

To Stop Blood. — ^The inner bark of a sweet apple-tree often stops 
blood when other remedies ML Home few persons so incline to 
bleed, that it is daDgerons to draw their teeth, or otherwise draw 
blood. The writer was cognizant of a circumstance of this kind ; the 
gams of an infant were cut by the physician, which continued to 
bleed until its life was despaired of^ all usual remedies failing to 
staunch the blood. A person in the neighborhood hearing of the 
child's case, recommended the apple bark, which was tried ; the child's 
life was saved. 

Wash fob Sobs Mouth. — Sweeten sage tea with boiled honey, 
heat the tongs, and take up a piece of alum ; drop in a half teacup of 
the sweetened tea, four drops of the melted alum, and half as much 
borax prepared in the same manner. Wash the mouth with a swab 
several times daily, until tfie white appearance has disappeared from 
the mouth. Gold thread is also used for a sore month. If an adult 
has a cankered mouth, it is a sign of acidity of the stomach ; take 
magnesia, and use burnt alum on the cankered spots. Without cor- 
recting the stomach, the mouth will not heaL 

Bheuicatibm. — Take several doses ol bine pill, or some other medi- 
cine, to reach the liver ; usually, if taken immediately on the first 
symptom, this will remove the trouble. 

Beoszft fob Bheumatxsu.— Use the above, and dissolve a tea- 
spoonful of pure saltpetre in a common-sized bowl of Indian meal 
gruel, and take it in three doses, morning, noon, and night. 

To Stop Ezcbssivb Blkbdiko of the Nosb. — ^Prepare pulverized 
green sage, pass it through musUn, and use it as snuff; this remedy 
has proved successful when all others have failed. 

Soablbt Fevbb. — Put one peck of charcoal in a furnace, and bum 
the gas off in the open air ; take it to the sick-room, and sprinkle over 
it gradually about five pounds conunon brown sugar ; then sprinkle 
over it one gallon of cider vinegar ; it should be tried every other 
day. This is said to be effectual, no death occurring where this plan 
was tried ; this remedy is credited to Mr. Simon Gartland, of Phila- 
delphia.. 
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KnTOVB Hi4DACBS.^App]j cIotiiB dipped In water as hot as It 
ean be wmng oat, tnd ohange them everj three minatoe antQ the 
pein 



Lip Salts. — ^White wax and ahnond oil melted together and 
itirred ontil cold, is excellent for chapped lips. 

Smroa of lN8XOTS.^Pre88 the sting with the tabe of a he/, which 
will extract the sting. Then bind on a doth, in which is a little 
chewing tobacco wet in ammonia. If the ammonia is not at hand, use 
tobacco ; if neither, saleratos, onion, or, if in the woods, fresh earth, 
nntil yon can do better. 

To RxMOVX Dncox^osATioHBT Bsuunro, — ^Apply a doth wnmg out 
of Tcrj hot water, and renew frequently nntil the pain ceases. 

OonoB Btbcp.— Three pints of water, a coffee-cup of elecampane^ 
half as mnoh hoarhomid ; steep the two together, nnUl the water ia r»r 
dnced to less than a qoart; strain, and adda Imnp of tartaric add, the 
size of a small hickory-nat, and half a teaonp of best honey. Take 
two table-spoonftals once erery hslf-honr, nntil the congh is broken np. 

Flaxsxbd Jxllt roB ▲ OoxroH. — ^A coffee-onp of flaxseed, two 
qnarts water, boil seyeral hours until reduced to Jelly ; strain through 
a thin doth, squeeze in the pulp and Juice of a large lemon ; roll a 
quarter of a pound of the best rabins, mix them in the Jelly, nmmer, 
without boiling, one hour ; strain again, add half a teacup of best loaf- 
sugar. Take a table-spoonfrd every half-hour. 

LoBELLi CouoH MiZTUSi. — Small teaspoonfbl of pulyerized lobdia, 
pulyerize a piece of rosin the size of a small hickory-nut ; stir these 
ingredients into half a teacupftil of best strained honey. Take one- 
third of a teaspoonful once an hour; if this preparation ahonld 
nauseate too much, use less. The three preceding rules are recom- 
mended from personal obserration, and are known to be excellent. 

CnBB roB OouoBB.— A strong decoction of pine leaves, sweetened 
with honey ; take a wineglass before going to bed, and one before 
eadimed. 

IiQVORiOB Stbup.— Take three sticks of liquorice, one quart of 
hoarhound, one quart of water, reduce to one pint; squeeze in the 
juice of a lemon, and sweeten with honey. Table-spoonM tlnee 
times a day. 
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Pnuioino Watebs. — Seven pounds loaf-sngar; i^Trnp of ipeoao 
four onnoes, antimonial wine two ounces, morphine ten grains, dis* 
solved in a table-spoonful of water, with ten drops of snlphnric acid, 
tincture of bloodroot one ounce, syrup of Tolu two ounces, add to the 
sugar, and make the mixture into lozenges. Use from six to twelve 
in the course of twenty-four hours. 

SoALD Hbad. — ^Examine the roots of the hair by pulling out a few 
with the tweezers. If minute bags of water are found at the roots 
of the hair, the disease is the scald head, or some other form of 
diseased hair. The only cure is to remove the hairs one by one with 
tweezers, until every diseased hair is removed from the head. We 
have known a number of individuals afEQcted with this disease, per- 
fectly cured by this simple remedy, who had been under ^e care of 
doctors for years, being injured rather than benefited by their treat- 
ment TJse a wash of copperas water, very weak, to loosen the hair. 
Wash in Castile soap, and remove daily as many hairs as the paUent 
can bear ; it will take but a short time to perfect a cure. 

MAUGKA2sn SoBB Thboat. — ^Wrap the whole throat in tow, wet 
in common tar ; if tow cannot be obtained, use flexible linen doth, 
or cotton batting. 

QuixsT. — Make a poultice of hops and strong vinegar, apply to the 
throat, changing often. Inhale through a tube, Cayenne and vinegar 
as strong and hot as the patient can bear. 

Spbains. — ^Wormwood pounded with vinegar and warmed, is an 
excellent remedy for sprains. Pouriog cold water on the joint as 
long as the patient can bear it, holding the pitcher four feet above the 
limb, is a sure remedy for a sprained ahkle. 

Biooovam^A single drop of oil of dnnamon dropped on sugar, 
dissolved in the mouth. 

OiKTMBiiiT FOB TBB Itoh. — ^Hcst krd, and melt in it a quantity of 
brimstone ; apply over the whole body three times at night, rubbing 
in well before a hot fire. 

Fob Nebvous Avfbotioks. — Compound spirits of lavender and 
sulphuric ether, equal parts. Take a teaspoonful once an hour until 
relieved. 

To Break itp as OnsTnirATB Cough.— -Take a dessert-spoonftd of 
ipeoao, mix it with a little vinegar to remove the lumps, add the juiee 
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of two lemoofl, end is maoh loaf-nigar as can be stilted into the iiiir- 
tore ; take just snflScient, once everj hour, to keep the stamacb 
naoaeated ; eontmne to use the mixture until the cough is broken up. 
The patient should goard from cold, and remain housed while uang 
the mtxtnre. Lemon and sugar, alone^ will often break up a coagb, 
that is tight, without the ipecac. 

LnmcBKT OF Saltpbtbi vob Rhxumatibv. — One ounce of salt- 
petre dissolved in one ounce of sweet oil ; rob the parts affected. 

Kktbalgia. — One teacup of melted, not boiling; lard ; mix in it 
one ounce of the oil of organnm, and stir until thick ; then add one 
ounce strong laudanum, stir well together, and cork tightlj. Bub the 
parts affected as often as necessary. Good for rheuxnatism alsa 

Eabacbx. — ^Equal parts of sulphuric ether, and strong ijuifjaniiTn • 
drop the mixture on cotton, and put it in the ear. 

TxHOTUBB FOB Teeth. — lufusc, in half a pint of brandy, one ounce 
of Peruvian bark, coarsely powdered, and gargle the mouth with the 
infusion every morning. 

Alum fob TisTn. — One of the finest sets of teeth ever seen by 
the author, were preserved, by dissolving a small bit of idum in the 
mouth every morning before breakfast. 

To Glean the Teeth. — ^Powder one ounce of myrrh, a tablespoon 
of green sage, and mix them in white honey ; wet the teeth and gums 
night and morning. 

Chabooal Powbeb fob the Teeth. — ^Pulverixe charcoal ; bum it 
on a red-hot shovel ; when cold, sift it through muslin, and put it ia 
water, or not, as most convenient. 

Toothache. — Chloroform half an ounce, alum five grains, sulphate 
of miNTphine three grains ; mix, and apply with cotton. 



ANTIDOTES FOR POISONS, ETC. 

Fob Jts OvEBDOSE of Lacdanum.— Strong coffee is the best» 
though strong tea is also efficacious. 

Fob Meboubt. — Sulphur is an antidote ; mixed with molasses, it is 
uaeftd as a wash for calomel sore mouth. 
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Fob Oil ov Vitbiol. — ^Mix an oiinoe of calcined magnesia in a 
pint of water ; give a glassful ereiy two minutes. 

Fob Soda, Ajihonu, Era — Use strong vinegar, lemon or lime 
juice. 

Fob GoBBoeiTB Subumatb. — ^Mix the whites of fifteen eggs with 
one quart of cold water ; take a half-pint of the miztnre in half a pint 
of milk every two minutes. 

Fob Absbnic. — Give strong sugar syrup, as fast as possihle, until 
the patient vomits. 

Fob Yxbdigbib, — Give large quantities of syrup, and a preparation 
of eggs and milk. 

Fob AmnHOVT.-^Give sugar and water ; if after the sugar the 
patient has vomited several times, and still continues to do so, give a 
grain of opium in a glass of sweetened water. - 

Fob Nubatb of Gilykr, — Give strong salt and water untU the 
patient vomits. 

Fob Suoab of Lead. — Give immediately a large dose of Glauher 
salts, at least three tahle-spoonfuls, in a pint of water. 

To BsMovB A BoBB^P&sr, OB Ajsrr othbb Obstbuotion, fbok thb 
Thboat. — ^Fasten a piece of fine dry sponge firmly, as large as a 
filhert, on a fine wire, sufficiently stiff to push the sponge past the 
ohstruction without hending; then swell the sponge by pouring 
water down the patient^s throat, and pull up the sponge; the 
obstruction will come with it. 

SiMPLB Oathabtio.— -Take a bit of sal soda, as large as a kidney- 
bean, dissolve it in one gill of water ; add two table-spoons of best 
pulverized rhubarb ; work it free from lumps, and add sufficient 
water to make the whole measure two ^lls. Take a table-spoonful 
every- hour nntil it has the desired effect. 

To Fbbpabb Mbdioibbs. — Castor oil for adults is taken in boiling 
coffee clear ; in hot milk ; or hot whiskey, or brandy sling. To give 
a child a pill, tell it to open its mouth while yon give it, and pass it 
down the throat; a child cannot be made to understand how to 
swallow a pill. Cover powders in roasted i^ples.- Salts are taken 
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dinolTed In water; swe«i mOkwiB renuyre the into of tlMm ftaat 
the oxMitlu Oayenne pepper moflt be taken in mOk aveetaiied with 
plenty* eogar. Ifignesia is best taken in milk* 

Fob FBoexsiimr Hjofne abd Fkbt. — ^Waah the parts often in 
eogar of lead. If badly firoated, wet linen dotfas, and keep them oo 
the frozen parte. 

RiBowoBii8.^yerdjgria and meroorial ointments are both effi- 
caolons. 

To SoIttib Buv-BOUBne. — ^Make a strong Ije, end soak the 
finger until the n«l is so soft it can be scraped. Wet the nail in add 
to destroy the alkalL 

To OuBB Fblok. — Soft soap and qniok-lime, made into a paste ; 
make a bag; fill it Aill, and put the finger in it, and renew freqoentlj 
until the pain snbsides. 

Ibflaioiatiob or Bbeabtb. — ^Two table-spoons of linseed oil, one 
of fresh lard, one of honey ; warm, and stir these ingredients to- 
gether. When cool, add ten grains of sogar of lead. Apply hj 
spreading the miztare on a doth, and lay on frequently. If it is de- 
sirable to partially dry the milk, bathe with camphor, «id rab with 
laid. 

Awsouss, OB Gatbbbbd Bbbast. — Eqnal parts of linseed oil and 
strdned honey, and snffident Bnrgnndy pitoh to make a soft plaster ; 
melt together; warm, and spread on a doth, and apply freqnently;. 
If suppuration has taken place, apply a warm flaxseed poidtice, nibbed 
over with lard, to prevent its sticking. Tender nipples should be 
washed in a solution of borax. One of the best remedies for this 
trouble to mothers is, the skin and pulp of a large raisin, freed from 
seed, drawn over, and tied on the nipple. It should be changed 
often until the soreness is remored. 

Etb Wateb. — ^Ten grains of sulphate of ano, twenty grains of 
sugar of lead dissolved in three ounces of filtered run water. When 
the eyes are highly inflamed, make compresses of linen, and lay on, 
keeping them constantly wet until the inflammation is reduced. If 
too strong, dilute with filtered rain-water. Laudanum and water^ 
and salt and water, are both usefiil in weak eyes. 

HAiB.-~Brand7 and salt will prevent the hair from falling ont 



Dtbpbftio Lta. — Oneqiuurthiokaryaih«8, sixonnoesof soot, one 
gaHon of bofling water; mix and 8^ freqtientlj. At the end of 
twenty-foor hours x>onr off the dear liquor. Take one teacupfbl 
three times a dajr. 

To Btop ▲ BuEBDnra or the Nobb. — ^Tie a string tightly 
around the litde finger, so as to cord it. Elevate the arm, or poor 
cold water on the back of the neck. 

CuBB TOB Wastb. — ^Parc the hard skin, and tondh them with 
strong acetic acid twice a day. K it touches the hand it will take off 
the skin. Milkweed will cure warts, if applied frequently. 

CoBHB. — ^Wet the corns every monung with saliva, and paste on 
them young peach leaves. 
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CHAPTER III. 

JStiSTB. 

ITiw-BOBir infants should be wrapped in soft flannel as soon as 
bom, for half an hour, or longer, if the mother needs the attention of 
the nurse. Before washing, place the child's clothing, pins, a bottle 
of sweet oil, eta, on a chair or frame convenient to the fire ; wash 
the infant in water as warm as it would be standing in the sun dur- 
ing a warm summer day. Use sweet oil, and the finest soap, to asnst 
in the cleansing ; let the operation of washing be performed in a 
warm room, and as expeditiously as posnble. The navel should be 
dressed with mutton tallow warmed, and spread on soft fine linen, 
with a dust of nutmeg grated finely over the tallow. The first article 
put on, after a napkin, should be a flannel band, from four to four 
and a half inches wide ; pin it snugly, but not tight enough to bind, 
and make the babe uncomfortable ; the Uttle shirt is the next article 
of dress to be put on the child ; this should be open at the front, and 
folded smoothly, so as to leave no wrinkles ; the pinner comes next ; 
lay the injbnt on lta stomach, fold the shirt smoothly on its back, 
fasten the shirt and pinner together with a small pin, leaving the 
point covered, so as to prick neither child nor nurse ; wrap its feet 
in the pinner, and pin it as dose as possible without cramping its 
limbs; then take the flannd aUrtin the right hand, putting the ann 
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eiitinlythroiigfait,leftTiiigtliebaiidtow«d8their^ lift the feetof 
the habe with the right hand, and with the left draw the tMrt m 
place ; fold the shirt oyer, and futea shirt, band, pinner, and akirt^ 
together with two pins, near the arms, being partioolar to hare the 
head of each towards the arms, and the points hid in the dothing; 
After drawing and preparing the ftstenings of the slip, wliich should 
be of soft materia], entireljr free from starch, tske it on the right arm, 
in the same maimer as the skirti and draw it in place with &e left, lilt- 
ing the child^s bod j with the right hand ; torn the babe once more, 
ilMten the dress, and the little one is readj for presentation; wr^ it 
in warm flannel, and pat it immediatelj to its mother's breast. 
When the child has drawn a little while, remoye it to its own bed in 
the crib, which should be of soft materials ; a new-bom infant shoold 
not be put on a cold, hard bed ; the coyering of the crib should be 
light and warm. Soft blankets are probably the best covering for 
young infjBuits. If the Uttle one obtained no nourishment from its 
mother, give it again to her, and do this frequently until the natu- 
ral aliment is furnished, after which give it its food at regular in- 
tervals. 

Foon. — ^Infants are often overloaded, to relieve their mothers ; this 
is very improper : the mother's milk should be drawn by some other 
means, than the overfeeding of the child. If the mother is in health, 
the child usually needs, during the early period of its existence, no 
medicines whatever; should any be necessary, only the simplest 
remedies ought to be resorted to : as sweet oil, manna, magnesia, etc. ; 
for wind colic, anise^seed steeped, is an almost universal remedy. If 
the child is mudi ^Ustressed by griping, let the mother take duly, a 
teaspoonf ul of the essence, which will usually prevent the suffering of. 
the child. If a nurse must be employed, select one with a sound 
constitution, free from diseases of the skin, with habits and temper 
good ; and a particularly cheerfrd disposition. An infant can be as 
regularly fed as an adult, but much oftener ; a young child needs a 
full supply of food once in an hour ; as it increases in age, the time 
between its meals can be lengthened : an infant of nine months will 
do well, fed once in three hours ; a child of a year, once in four. If 
a child must be fed, there is nothing better for it than barley-water, 
milk wwm, slightly sweetened with a few drops of sweet cream ; if 
the bowels are out of order by teething, or any derangement from 
cold, scorch the barley, and make it into a coffee, until the bowels 
are corrected. In preparing the barley, be careful to look it over 
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thoroughly; wash it well, and hoil long and alowly in soft water; 
it must be made morning and evening, or it will become sonr. When 
Dn a jonmey, use pearl barlej, as it takes but a short time to 
cook it, while the common barley wonld require from two to three 
hours' boiling. Goat's milk is perhaps the best food for children that 
are fed ; but a child will thrive mnoh better on barley than cow's 
milk. Never waken a child from its sleep, neither allow it rocked, 
to continue a dozing sleep, after its nap is over; either is injnrioas. 
Pot the child to bed at regular hours, and teach it to sleep without 
rocking or nursing ; to many this soxmds absnid, but if a healthy child 
is managed rightly from its birth, there will be no trouble in forming 
regular habits in aQ things ; but if dressed, nursed, and put to sleep 
when most convenient to the nurse or mother, it will naturally have 
no fixed habits ; the want of which may, and often does, trouble 
them through life. A child should have, after the first month of its 
life, in mild weather, regular doily exercise in the open air; a 
wagon is much better than the nurse's arms, but an airing in a cor- 
nice is better than either. Be careful tliat a young child does not 
strain nor injure its eyes by being kept in too light a room, or by 
gazing at the sun, fire, or lamp ; if by any chance its eyes become 
weak, a little breast-milk is as good as any thing to remove the irri- 
tation. If the navel becomes inflamed, spread on it the pulp and skin 
of a large raisin. A child should be well rubbed in every part of its 
body except under the arms, which needs only to be thoroughly dried. 
See that infants are kept warm ; this part of a child's comfort is 
often too much neglected : keep socks on after the chUd is two months 
old ; before this, its pinners will be sufficient protection. The first 
month a child nurses very often, and sleeps most of the time ; but 
even thus early, infiemts' habits can be commenced ; when x>os^ble, do 
not allow it quite to lose itself in sleep, before taking it from the 
mother ; this will teach it to go to sleep without rocking ; an infant 
will sleep less and less until it is about six months old, when it should 
have two periods of slumber daily. The first slumber of an infant is 
usually immediately after being dressed, and the other about two in 
the afternoon ; these naps, to be of service to the child, should be one 
and a half to two hours long ; when it wakens, amuse it a short time 
without exercising, before it takes its food ; when fairly awake and 
lively, and before it cries, give it all it requires. It is a bad plan to 
allow a child to cry for what it needs ; all its wants should be attended 
to without this trial of its temper ; children have enough real grief to 
cry for, to expand and strengthen their lungs, without crying from 
17 
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liimtfir or wmt of attoDtioa. WLwi a child ia three montiis o2d^ 
commeiice to give ita bodj etrength bj exercise ; the nurse caa toes 
it in her amiB, and in manj ways c^ve the exercise it needs. It will 
now beg^in to notice, and wheneyer it is obserred intentlj looking at 
an object, be particalar not to disturb its meditations ; it ia no donbt, 
that b J thna diatorbiog children, many parents prevent th^ forming 
habita of concent r ation, thna making fickle charaotera for life. If y oa 
desire yonr child to possess a cheerfU, happy temper, meets its eye 
with a smile, and neyer allow it to hear harsh tones of voice. Some- 
times a child may inherit a rery neryons temperament, needing con- 
stant soothing : such a child more particularly feels the changes in 
the mother's temper; with such children, the nursery should be 
guarded as fiuthAilly from ill humor as from the influence of noziona 
air. It is in the cradle, children's characters are formed ; many a 
mother unconsciously prepares a darling child for a life of infiamy and 
ahame, when she would willingly give her right arm to shield it from 
all harm. Neyer giye up to a child's will, no matter how young it is ; 
if proper care is taken, the temper of an infant need not be roused; 
but if once it gets the master of the mother, it will soon know bow 
to gain its ends. If taken in time, a decided tone of yoice will usually 
quiet a child crying for will alone ; if not, a littLe pat will make it 
understand that it must obey its mother. A mother writing, once 
made a remark like this : ** The three first years of my child's life, I 
expect to obey it, but after that, it must obey me." Our opinion is, 
that a child can, and many are made, to obey from their birth the 
wishes of its mother. 

At five months, the child usually is sufficiently strong to ut alone ; 
it should be gradually taught to balance while sitting, as soon as it 
can support itself without danger of falling over; let it sit half an 
hour, or lesa ; if left sitting too long, it will injure its spine, or &tigue 
it too much for health. If the child gains strength, it will generally 
begin to creep between six and seven months ; this exercise should 
be encouraged : some mothers so dislike to see their children's dothes 
soiled, that they prevent their creeping, if possible. Creeping not 
only furnishes tlie child much pleasure, but expands the chest, 
strengthens the muscles, and straightens the limbs. When a child 
shows a disposition to creep, shorten its clothes that it may have free 
use of its limbs, and protect its feet with stockings and shoes. When 
its limbs are suffidently strong to bear its own weight, it will pull up 
by chairs, and with little assistance, will soon learn the art of balanc- 
ing, and walk alone ; and unless it gets hurt by falls, so as to lose 
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eonfldence, will soon give up creeping entirely. Few children walk 
before thej are one year old ; it is best to let nature take her own 
time ; if children walk before they have strength, their limbs will 
most snrely be bent by the weight of their body. The teeth of in&nts 
usually commence to trouble them between the fifth and seyenth 
month ; the child drools, and shows inclination to press its gums ; on 
examination, they will appear rounded, and often hot ; after a time, 
the shape and color of the teeth can be discerned. Sometimes it 
becomes necessary to lance the gums, but unless the child is suffering 
severely, it is better to let nature do its own work ; sometimes a rash 
is occasioned by dentition ; nurses and mothers usually think, when 
this is the case, that it is on the whole better for the irritability of 
the stomach to show itself on the skin than in a bowel compliunt. 
If the bowels are slightly affected, rhubarb, syrups,' and other gentle 
alteratives better be used ; if these fail of the desired effect, a physician 
should be consulted. Many children suffer much in teething, espe* 
cially in warm weather ; and more deaths occur from dentition than any 
other of the diseases of infancy. Give children, while teething, gentle 
exercise in the open air ; guard careftilly against colds, and be as 
systematic in their diet as possible. If possible, a child should nurse 
until it has cut at least eight teeth ; if the mother's health permits, 
it is well to nurse a child through the second summer, as this is prob- 
ably the most trying period of an infant's existence ; more children 
dying at the age of one year, than at any period of childhood. 
Weaning should be performed gradually ; commencing first by feed- 
ing light food, a little daily, and nursing but seldom ; then cease giving 
any nurse to the child during the day, and finally wean entirely. The 
food of a weaned child ought to be light and nutritious ; rice, sago, 
pearl barley, rusked bread, barley groats, arrow root, wheat fiour pap, 
or, if it agrees with the child, cow's milk. Its food should not be 
w«rmer than its mother's milk ; neither ought it to be entirely cold ; 
be careful not to overload its stomach, and if the bowels show derange- 
ment, give simple alteratives, avoiding what does not well agree with 
ita stomach. 

SiiipUB DisxASES OP Infants. — Thrush is often produced by the 
lactic acid of milk formed in the mouth from the milk of the mother ; 
to prevent this, wipe the infant's mouth and lips with a soil linen, 
every time it nurses ; wash the mouth with a weak decoction of golden 
seal, if already sore. 

RxD GcH.— This disease is of little moment ; use gentle herb teaa^ 
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If iny tiling; mnaMy nojhiag to pocewtry, Imfc to kt Datiiz« tdbs ito 
oomne. 

YoMiTaro. — Jf the milk thrown off by the child is merely white 
oord, it is of very little acoomiii ; bat if the matter yomited is y^ow- 
toh, the child's boweto are probably constipated; nse gentie lax- 
atives. 

Gouo. — ^If occasioned by wind alone, nse anise-seed cordial ; if from 
acidity, nse magneda ; if from an OTerloaded stomach, gire less food. 

DiABBBCBA.— If dmple, nse barley coffee, made of scorched bailey ; 
if the bowels need correcting, nse gentle alteratives ; but if aeven^ 
consult a phyridan ; rhnbarb, oympe, and remedies for bowel oom- 
plaints, all good, may be found in the Chapter of Bemediea. The niitt^ 
t<m suet and sugar remedy to pecnliarly adapted to infants, and yoni^ 
children. 

WoBica. — ^If a child to troubled with worms, its cheeks will be 
bright red, while the color around its mouth will be pale, breath 
fetid, appetite irregular, and the nose troubled with itching ; it often 
starts in its sleep, and to sometimes thrown into convnlsions. Sago 
tea to a simple remedy, it should be sweetened and drank warm ; salt 
and water, or turi>entine, will turn them down, if rtoing in the throats 
It will do children who have worms, no harm to eat a little pure 
sugar every day. To expel worms, use worm lozenges, or other prep- 
arations for the purpose. If mercury to nsed, stupefy the worms with 
pink tea made very sweet, the day before the calomel to taken. To 
expel pin worms, nse sulphur and honey ; but these are better brought 
away by clysters of lard and turpentine. 

Cbovp.— The symptoms are a peculiar hoarse congh, which to 
well known when heard, thongh difficult to describe. For simple 
croup symptoms, use wine of ipecac; for a child of six months, nse 
one-third of a teaspoon of the ipecac to a table-spoon of sweetened 
water, repeat often enough to keep the stomach nauseated ; apply to 
the throat and chest, tord spread on thin paper ; if there to no ipecac 
at hand, give goose, sweet, or castor oil, mixed in molasses ; garlic 
syrup is useM in a hoarse cold, but it should not be nsed after the 
membrane has formed. The wine of ipecac should always be kept in 
the house when there are young children in the family. If the simple 
remedies do not, within a few hours, afford relief, C(»sult a physician 
immediatdy . It to the colds that are the longest devdoping the oroap% 
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that are the most fittal ; ia sodi oaaea, the membrane is often formed 
before the mother miapecto danger. The author knew of one instance 
of a child being saved, who was ahnost gone with this disease, bj 
excessive bleeding ; he was bled nntil he fainted from loss of blood, 
and when recovered from the faint, breathed perfectly free. It was, 
however, in this case, the last resort of the physician to save his life, 
and when he fainted, was himself uncertain abont his breathing 
again. Watch the symptoms of this disease with the utmost care, if 
yon would learn to control it. 

WHOOFiNG-ooiTQH.^If possible, keep all young children from the 
contagion. A child should reach its sixth year before taking the dis- 
ease. If the child has not been vaccinated before taking the cough, 
have it done immediately, and it will generally break up the cough. 
If a child commences to cough in the spriug, it will usually recover 
during the hot weather of summer ; but If the disease commences in 
the fall, they will cough until the next spring returns, with fine clear 
weather. Sweet oil and molasses, cochineal and water sweetened 
with loaf-sugar, or a tea of sweet alder (not the poison), made 
into tea, and sweetened with honey or sugar, are all useful, but the 
cough will take its course, unless vaccination is performed, no matter 
what medicine is used. 

Measlbs. — ^The first symptoms resemble a slight cold ; the eyes are 
weak, and discharge a watery fluid ; the patient coughs, and appears 
languid ; if this disease is preceded or followed by the whooping-cough, 
it is often fatal ; both diseases very much affecting the lungs. The 
chief danger from measles is in the inflammation of the lungs ; some 
seasons it is so very light as to require no medical advice ; when this 
is the case, use light diet, keep the body open by gentle laxatives, 
avoid currents of cold air, keep the temperature neither warm nor 
cold ; if the measles come out well, and the oough is not severe, there 
will be but little trouble. Nursing infants usually feel the effects of 
this disease less than older children. 

Injubibs vbom Faixs Pbevxkted. — ^If a child in falling^ hurts the 
head, on no account allow it to sleep for several hours ; bathe its 
head with cold water, and give a gentle cathartic ; if this plan of 
treatment is pursued, but few faUs would produce the sad results 
which too often follow in their wake. If in falling, the bruise appears 
like a bag of water, wet paper in camphor, and change it often, until 
the water is absorbed. If braised to discolor, bind on brown paper 
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weliiiTiiMgar; if ftlimbkiiOiired, iwaiheitfaiftolodiwefciBWi 
wood and TiiMgv ; for a sodden cold, indnoe peni|»ntion, and gi-ro 
fontle oathartioB. ForicarletfoTer,ooiunItaph78ician. (^SmSkmedt 
lOB BcAMLKT FiYXia, In tlie dui^ter of Remedies.) 

Fob Caxkmr 8obb Mouth. — ^Use Immediately^ a oorrectlTe for 
the stomach ; and in the spots, sage, hone j, and alnm, aimmered to- 
gether and strained. 

For EBUPnovs, use cream of tartar and solphnr, equal parts, mixed 
in molasses; gire what would lie on a five-cent pieoe, three timea 
dailjr. 

For Eabaohx in an infant, nse roast onion or almond oiL For an 
OTcrdose of paregoric, nse strong coffee ; for clysters to move the 
bowels only, molasses and water wanned blood-heat. 

Ik CoNTTisioirs, pnt the child in a warm bath, and send imme- 
diately for the physician ; if the convulsions are fh>m worms, foroe 
open the month, and get down spirits of turpentine and sugar; if 
there is none in the house, use salt and water. 

Rbubabb Btbup roB Izttahts. — One table-epoonfbl of best pol- 
yerized rhubarb, one teaspoon of x>earla8h, two gills of soft water, two 
gills of best French brandy, and loaf-sugar sufBcient to make a rich 
syrup ; shake it together briskly, and let it stand twenty-four hours. 
For a cure of severe bowel complaint, give a teaspoonfnl every two 
hours unto it q>erates, and afterwards three times each day. For 
slight diarrhcsa, give three times duly, until the disease is removed. 

Cbakbsbixx fob Bowil OoxpLiJzrre. — ^Pound the root, and steep it 
until the strength is extracted ; a dose for a grown person is a teacup 
of the inftnion, three times each day. Root and herb teas should be 
covered tight while steeping. This is an astringent tonic for obstinate 
diarrhoBas, after the stomach has been corrected, and will often euro, 
when other means fail. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COOKIKa FOS THE INTALDX 

Ltdian Meal Gbxtel. — ^Pat into a spider one quart of cold water ; 
stir in a teacnp of cold water, a large tablespoon of sweet Indian meal ; 
stir this in the water, add a little salt, and boil it gontlj fifteen min- 
utes, stirring constantly for five ; it can be enriched with a spoonful 
of sweet cream, sweetened or spiced to suit. For a convalescent, boil 
raisins in the gruel ; add sugar, nutmeg, and little butter ; break into 
the gruel a nice fresh cracker, or toasted bread. 

Oatmeal Geuxl. — ^Miz three ounces of oatmeal in a paste, and add 
water until it is about as thick as rich cream ; put it in a sauce-pan, 
add one quart of water ; stir the gruel until it boils oonstantlj, and 
afterward frequently- ; let it boil half an hour, and add salt to suit tho 
taste ; eat it with milk, or alone, as denred. 

Baslet Gettel. — ^Boil pearl barley until tender, reduce it to 
pulp, pass it through a sieve, add water until of the right consistency, 
boil fifteen minutes, and season to suit the taste. 

Bice Floub Gbuel. — Make this exactly like Indian meal gruel, using 
less of the rice flour than of the Indian meal for the same quantity. 

Flovb Gbuxl. — ^Tie a teacup of flour in a strong cloth, and boil it 
six hours ; when it is done, it will be a hard cake of flour ; dry it, 
and grate a large teaspoonful, mix it in paste with cold water, and stir 
it in boiled milk ; let the gruel boil gently ten minutes, and add salt 
This is excellent for patients suffering with bowel complaints. 

Milk Pobbidos. — ^Take eqnal parts of milk and water, boil it, and 
thicken the porridge with flour, made into a smooth paste, with cold 
water ; boil five minutes, add salt, and pepper if not too stimulating. 
It can be thickened with rice flour,. groats, barley, oatmeal, arrow- 
root, or com starch. 

Abbow-boot Gbxtel. — Boil a pint of moming^s milk; moke a 
spoonful of arrow-root into a paste, with cold milk ; stir it in the 
gruel, and boil five minutes, stirrmg constantly ; season with salt. 
There is danger of being cheated in arrow-root ; for an invalid it 
should be pure. 



GaouvD Rxoi ICzlx. — ^Take a des8«rt-8poon of rioe flour, mix it in 
a smooth paste with cold milk, boil odo quart, stir in th« paste; boil 
five minntea, and season to salt the taste. 

Saoo Milk. — ^Waah a table-spoonftil of sago, put it into a qnart of 
new milk, stir nntil it has boiled, then let it simmer until redoced 
one-half^ and season to suit the taste. 

To Cook Baqo ob Tapiooa. — Oleanse it in several waters^ and 
aoak it in water an honr ; then boil it in water until dear ; season to 
snit the taste ; cook tiq>iooa in the same waj. 

Basut Milk. — Bdl pearl barley in milk nntil it becomes as 
thick as thin cream ; flavor to snit. 

Jbllt of Bigb ob Tapiooa. — ^Boil either nntil they form a mass ; 
pass throngh a sieve ; season to taste, and mould. 

Wcsx Jbixt. — ^Dissolve one ounce of isinglass in half a pint of 
water, add nutmeg, cinnamon, very little mace, three cloves, simmer 
gently half an hour without scorching; strain it, and set it away to 
cool ; take a pint of wine, cut into it the jelly, simmer in an earthen 
jar until the jeUy dissolves, add sugar, another pint of wine, warm 
all together, sixain, and put in moulds. Many of the jellies mentioned in 
this work are useful to the sick. 

G AmuE. — ^Make a smooth thick gruel with groats, or Indian meal ; 
stir it while cooling, and add nutmeg, sugar, and wine, to suit the 
taste. 

Mulled Eoo, in Tea ob Ooffsb. — ^Beat tlie yolk of one egg very 
light ; have ready a hot cup of tea or coffee, seasoned with sugar and 
cream, or boiled milk, to suit the taste ; pour it gradually in the egg, 
beating the egg briskly, while mixing. This is both nourishing and 
palatable for an invalid breakfast 

£00 Mulled xk Wine ob Wateb. — ^Beat the yolk very light, have 
the wine or water hot but not boiling ; flavor to suit, wiUi sugar, 
nutmeg, or mace, and stir it into the egg, beating constantly while 
mixing ; if the egg is stirred Into the wine or water, it will curdle in- . 
stoad of thickening. 

Milk a^td Wins fob an Invalid. — Put a gill of wine in a pint 
tumbler ; add sugar and nutmeg to suit the taste ; hold the tumbler 
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«{mtamiiig the wine^ some diBtimoe from the cow, and strip the milk 
into it as fast as possible, until the foam reaches the top of the glass, 
and drink it immediately ; this is very strengthening for a feeble 
person ; it should be drank morning and evening. 

Eoo MirxxED yrrru Mux. — ^Beat a yolk, and add to it boiled milk, 
inigar, and spice to the taste. 

Baw £oq Axn> Melk. — Beat a yolk yety light, add it to a tmnbler 
three-fourths ftdl of milk ; beat until it foams; add sugar, and flavor 
with orange syrup. 

Raw Eoo Ain> UTinb. — ^Drop an egg in wine, and drink it without 
•breaking the egg ; or beat the yolk, add it to the wine ; beat them 
together ; flavor to suit ; beat the whites as light as possible, and 
then beat them through the yolk, wine, sugar, and spices ; drink im- 
mediately after mixing. 

Heat and Bbead Paitada. — Mince so small that it will pass 
through a coarse sieve, the white meat of a cold chicken, beef, or 
mutton ; boil broth or water, season with salt^ and thicken with the 
minced meat ; stir it constantly while boiling, and serve with nice 
toasted bread broken in bits. Bread may be used in the same man- 
ner with mutton or chicken soup. 

Bbbad Panaba with Winb. — Boil equal parts of wine and water ; 
grate bread crumbs and thicken the wine with them ; beat constantly 
while boiling, and season to suit the taste. A bread panada may be 
made with the juices of fruit and water in place of the wine and 
water. 

DRINKS FOR AN INVALID. 

Toast Wateb. — Toast bread slowly without burning : the bread 
should be browned through and through ; put it in a bowl, pour over 
the toast boiling water, and cover while it steeps ; or more bread 
may be used, and cold water poured over the toast. The usual method 
of burning bread for toast water. Is as absurd as burning coffee to a 
coal, instead of browning it chestnut color ; and there is as much dif- 
ference in the toast coffee, well prepared or not, as in a good or in- 
different cup of coffee. All dishes cooked for the sick, should be 
prepared as nicely as possible, and served with taste, 

Lbmoh 'Water. — Out into a small covered earthen jar, half a 
17* 
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Imbob, fogar to tMto| a little qrrapof onrngM) and poor o^vo* tte 
whole a pint of boOing water; eover oloeefy for two hoon^ and let ifc 
ateep^ when it wiU be fit to drink; if ioe is allowed, add a fitde to 
each i^aaa. Apple water, tamarind water, or anf froit water, mflj 
be made in the same manner. 

liiLK Wbxt. — Bteep a piece of rennet, an inch and a half aqnarv^ 
in a teacnp of hot water, for fonr or five hoars ; then strain the water 
into two quarts of new mOk ; when the cord has well formed, preoa 
it gently in a siere until the whey and curd are separated. It mny 
be drank warm or cold, as preferred. 

Wnn Whbt. — ^Take eqnal parts of mflk and water, both together 
measoring about one pint; boil both together, and while boiling, add' 
two gOls of wlute wine ; boU a few moments, until the curd settles to 
the bottom, leaving the whey dear ; strain, and season to suit the 
taste. When taken warm, it promotes perspiration, but if used oold, 
is a gentle stimulant 

LxMOK OB YrxEQAM Whxt. — ^Instead of the wine, use sufScient 
Juice of lemon or yinegar to form a curd ; boil and stridn dear. This 
is less stimulating than a wine whey. 

KrnoB Webt.— Pour into a pint of boiling milk, a tahle-epoonfbl 
of the sweet spirits of nitre ; strain and sweeten ; let it be drunk 
warm. It is used to promote perspiration. 

Fruit Ades.— Take one part of the Juice of any flmit to one of 
water, and one of ioe, and sweeten to suit the taste. 

F^nrr Cobbxjebs. — ^Take half a glass of the Juice of any fruit; 
sweeten to the taste, and fill up the glass with ice, broken yery fine. 

Seebry Cobblsbs. — Take a glass one-half Ml of sherry wine ; 
sweeten, and fill with fine ice. 

Bablbt Watbb.-— Wash peail barley ; allow half an ounce to a 
quart of boiling water ; let the barley and water aimmer gentiy one 
hour in a covered sauce-pan, then strain the liquor ; if time is allowed, 
merely soak the barley in the boiling water from eight to twelve 
hours. If allowed, add lemon-Juice and sugar. 

BuiLBT Nbovs. — One pint of barley water, half a pint of wine, a 
table-spoon of lemon-Juice, nutmeg and sugar, jto suit the taste. 
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BjlBlbt Pcsoh. — Take liie jaice of one orange, and half a lemon ; 
add loaf-sugar, and half a pint of good hrandy ; after the sugar la 
dissolved, add one pint of rich barley water, or more, if the drink fe 
too sdmulating for the patient. 

Babi-et OB GoBN OoFFEE. — Get common barley, wash it in seyeral 
waters, dry and brown it without burning. Grind the barl^, mix 
it with egg, and poor over it boiling water ; let it boil a few mo- 
mentS) and strain it dear; season as the patient likes. This is ex- 
cellent drink for persons troubled with bowel complaint. Oom coffee 
is made in the same manner, and is used to settle the stomach. 

Kasfbssby, Stiulwbebbt, OB OTHEB 'Frxjtt Yinboabs. — ^Put into A 
tumbler one gill of firuit vinegar; add sugar, one gill of pounded ice, 
and water, to make the goblet full. 

PtrwoH. — ^Heat to 109*^ a quart of water; measure half a pint of 
powdered loaf-sugar, take a lump of loaf-sugar, and extract all the 
oil from one fresh lemon, by rubbing the rind with the sugar ; press 
the juice of the lemon on the sugar ; mix well, add half a pint of rum, 
and one gill of brandy ; stir until the sugar is dissolved ; beat well 
and long; now add the water heated to the degree described, 
strain the whole immediately, and let it settle a little before drinking. 
'WMskey may be substituted in place of the other liquors. Punches 
are taken for sudden colds ; it may be made with green tea in place 
of water, if better for the patient. 

To Maxb a. Obeam Toast fob a Siok Pebson.— Toast the bread 
nicely ; boil milk, add very little flour and salt, and strain it through 
a sieve on the toast. If butter is allowed, add very little. (See Milk 
A]n> BnriEB Toasts.) 

Egg ast> Toast fob the Sick.— Let the whites only of the egg 
congeal ; toast one-third of a slice of bread ; dip it in hot water, a 
little salted, and lay on it the egg. Season with salt only. 

MoLaasBs Toast fob the Sick. — Toast the bread ; add to molasses 
a little hot water and salt ; boil it together ; remove the scum from 
the molasses, and dip in the toast. 

Hubs of Bablet ob Oobn. — ^Brown barley or com ; grind in the 
coffee-mill, and eat it in mUk. It is excellent. 

Nbudlb Soup. — ^Six eggs well beaten, a teaspoon of salt, and flour 
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tonike aptBte to roll BoU it as thin n pq^er, fold it, astd shred it 
flue. Boil it in a gallon of an j meat broth, and season with, salt and 
pepper. For an mvalid, boil it in milk and water, slightly thickened 
if desired. 

Kxin>LB PuDDiKo.— Three eggs beat light, add a little salt and 
floor, to make a paste that will roH Boll the paste an eighth of an 
indh thick ; fold the paste and shred fine ; boil in dear water, with 
little salt ; put them in the water while it is boiling, and do not sHow 
them to stick together, or nncorer the pot for ten minutes. Take 
them out and drain well ; bake them one hour ; beat two eggs light, 
mix them in a quart of milk, and stir in the neudles ; add salt, sugar, 
and spices to suit the taste, and bake as custard. 

PuDDiKos FOB JlS Inyaud. — Grate boiled flour, (9ee Floub Gbuel,) 
make it into a stiff paste ; add salt and one egg; stir into a teacupfal 
one pint of hot milk, little hj little, boil it over steam half an hour, 
and serve with maple syrup, or sugar and cream. Cottage pudding is 
also light for an invalid ; also mush, pUun rice, or milk stiffened with 
rice flour salted, and sugared, dther boiled or baked. 

Gbiddlb Oaees fob thb Sick. — Boil pearl barley to a jellj; 
grate boiled flour ; take a table-spoonful of the flour, two of the bar- 
ley jelly, and one egg ; beat them well together ; then thin to a bat- 
ter; add salt. 

Oabib fob tub Sick. — Sponge cake and simple cookies, are the 
best cakes for an invalid. Bich plum cakes should be avoided. 

GzBOLLs Sponob. — ^BoU one teacup of milk, with a spoon of butter ; 
add flour to make it stiff. Boil it over water until it cleaves from the 
pan ; let it oool, and add gradually the yolks of four eggs well beaten, 
a spoon of sugar, salt and spice to the taste. Beat the whites of the 
eggs stiff, mix them with the sponge, and beat the whole thoroughly; 
have ready veal, chicken, or mutton soup ; cut the sponges with a 
teaspoon, and boil them in the soup ; when they are in, do liot un- 
cover the pot for ten minutes ; when, unless there are too many in 
the pot, they will be well done. For a change, boil them in milk and 
water, a little salted. 

To Dress ▲ Chickbn Quioklt. — Cut the legs off at the second 
Joint ; pull out the tail and wing feathers ; cut off the head ; split the 
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Bkin down the breast, and remoi?^ the akin and feathers together; 
then draw the chicken and wash out the blood. 

To Makx OnioKE2f Tea. — Cut the meat from the bones, put it in 
8 bottle with a little water, cork and wire the bottle, put it into cold 
water, and boil one hour ; season with salt 

Ohioken and Meat Bbotbb. — ^Pnt the chicken, after tl^e fat is 
remoTed and the parts jointed, in cold water ; let it boil gently, and 
remove all the scnm and snperflnons fat. It will be ready to nse in 
half an hour, and may boil an hour longer ; season with salt and 
pepper, if allowed. All meat broths are made in the same manner. 

Bbb7 Tea. — Gat np a pint of jnicy sirloin beef in small bits ; pnt 
it in a qnart bottle, with half a pint of cold water ; cork and wire 
firmly, and boil fifteen minntes ; then press the ineat, salt the tea, 
and use it as directed by the physician. 

ExTRAOT o7 Meat, No. 1. — Cut lean jaicy beef or mntton in small 
bits ; fill a quart bottle three-fourths full ; cork and wire tightly, and 
put the bottle in a kettle of cold water ; let it boil gently one hour ; 
when it is removed, press the meat, to obtain the juice which may 
yet remain in the meat. 

EzTBACT OF Beef, No. 2. — ^Have ready a bright bed of coal ; rub 
a thick juicy steak with very little salt ; broil quickly, and press out 
all the juice as fast as it gathers. It may be made boiling hot, or 
nsed as it leaves the beef. If used without cooking over, i^t will be 
more stimulating than if changed by heat. 

Hbbb and .Boot Teas. — ^All herb and root teas should be made 
with the same care as green tea. Steep them in earthen, tightly 
closed, and use the drinks while fresh. Most nurses imagine that 
herb teas are boiled herbs. The infusions lose life as readily as green 
tea, by long steeping and exposure to air. Str^n the teas before 
taking^ them to the patient, and do not let it become insipidly flat 
before it reaches thenu 
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CHAPTER I. 

aCIBCELLANEOUS BECEIPTS. 

To Cuban Dust fboh Wall Pafbh. — ^ICake a mop of single oottoa 
yarn, and wipe the paper ; this sLonld be done yearly. 

To Rbmotx Fbuit Stains fbox the IlANDS.-^Bab your hands 
with rhnharb stalks or sorreL 

To KsMOTX Odob fbom Wabk. — ^Boil the ware in soap-snds, put- 
ting the articles in the wash boiler when the snds is cold. 

To Make a (tood Whitewash. — Six quarts clean, white, well- 
bnmt lime in lamps ; siack with hot water covered tightly ; pass it 
in flnid kate through a fine sieve ; add one-fourth of a ponnd of bomt 
alam pnlverized, one of ponnd loaf-sogar, three pints rice flonr, made 
into a thin well-boiled paste, one ponnd dean glne dissolved, and add 
five gallons hot water. If need outside, put it on warm. It takes oda 
pint to the square yard. It may be colored if desired* 

CoicMON Whitbwash. — Slack good lime with hot water ; thin it 
with skimmed milk ; add alum, and stir it often while putting it on. 
If desired buff, add a bit of copperas as large as a filbert to one pail- 
tai Binse the brush in cold water when not in use, or to put away* 
The lime eats the bristles. 

Gelatikx. — ^This is prepared for Jellies by soaking overnight in 
very little water ; allow one ounce for each quart of Jelly. If the 
isinglass is not pure, it must be clarified. Mix in a half-pint of water 
a teaspoon of tiie white of egg, and a little lemon juice ; beat well, 
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ftnd stir it into tvo otmces of isinglasfl, wMeh is diflsolved in half a 
pint of water; heat these together gradnally, constantly stirring; 
remove all the scnm, and pass it throogh a flannel jelly bag. 

To Kbep BniTAJirNiA Bbiobt. — ^Wash the ware every time it is 
used, in hot ends of fine soap ; rinse with boiling water inside ; when 
hot, ponr over it boiling water, and dry while hot with a soft towel. 
Once each week rub the metal with wash leather and very little 
whiting. Take care of silver in the same manner. 

To Bemovs a. Bboksit Cobs: fbou a Bottle. — If yon have no 
cork extractor, which is merely four wires twisted together, bent 
slightly, to take up the cork, nso a cord tied in a loop, drop it into 
the bottle, loop it nromid the cork, and draw it ont. 

GEHznT FOB Jabs A2n> Bottles. — Use one-fourth beeswax, and 
three-fourths rosin, melted together. 

Camfhob Sfebits. — ^Oat in a pint of spirits of wine an ounce of 

camphor gum. 

# 

To Keep a Muff Smooth. — Before returning the muff to the box, 

twirl it, to straighten every hair. 

To Removb Spots fbox FuBRrruBB. — ^Rubhard in a mixture of 
equal parts of sweet oil and turpentine ; when the (q)ots are re- 
moved, wash the furniture in fine soap-suds, and polish by rubbing 
briskly. 

To GiSAirsB FusNiTUBB. — ^Wash furniture in fine soap-suds, and 
rub until polished. This is much better than oiling furniture. 

To Rxifovx Oil fbov a Floob. — Ck>ver the spot with hot ashes, 
and continue the process until the grease is extracted ; or, wet the 
spot with concentrated lye, as strong as it can be dissolved. 

To Clean Vials. — ^Put them in cold water with ashes, and boU 
them. 

To Reuoyx Oil fbom Lamp Shades. — Fill a kettle with strong 
suds ; place a towel in the bottom of the kettle, and put in the 
shades ; let them boil one hour, being careful that the shades are en- 
tirely covered with the suds while boiling; if not covered, the g^ass 
will be marked where they rise above the suds. Einsein baling 
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water imimwliatriy, and w^ diy. If ahadea are rubbed to remora 
graaaa, ipoCa ree embling oil will be lalt on the glass* 

To Rkmots Ink-Spotb. — ^If ink la spilled on carpets that will not 
spot with acida^ wipe op the ink, and wash in white vinegar* If 
aolda will spot the carpet^ wash in dear water immediateiy. For 
linen or eotton, use lemon jnice, or a weak solution of oxalic add. If 
ink is s|Hlled on prints which will not bear adds, soak the goods im* 
modiatolj in sweet milk. 

To Pbbpass Rknitxt.-* Take a ealfs stomadi, take out the enrd; 
wash it dean ; sdt it thoronghlj, inude and oat, leaving a white ooat 
of sdt in every part ; now lay it in a jar for three or firar days, 
where it will form a pickle ; ^en drain it for two days ; resalt, and 
pat it again in the jar ; cover it with paper pasted over the jar, and 
let it fie for twdve months ; it may, however, be ased within a few 
days, bat is not as strong as when left in the brine for a long time. 
When osed for cards, the rennet is soaked in cold water, and the 
water is used for forming the card. 

To Rucovx Sfxbmaosti. — Scrape off the spots ; place a brown 
paper, the size of the iron, on the garment or floor, covering the spota^ 
and pat a warm iron on tiie paper antQ the oil shows throagh ; con- 
tinoe the process until no oil is drawn to the paper. 

Thread Laos to look New. — ^Wrap bottles with cotton doth; 
wrap the lace on the bottles ; leaving the edge exposed at every torn ; 
soak for two days ; then boil half an hoar ; rinse in two clear waters^ 
and lastly in dean, fine soap snds ; hang it to dry ; when neariy bono- 
dry, remove it ; pick oat the edge ; pass a atiletto throagh the eye* 
lets, and wrap the lace smoothly on a ribbon-block ; wrap it in cloth, 
a little damp, one hoar ; then press with the hand on the block, and 
dry in the snn, or by the fire ; when perfectly dry, lay it away on 
the block ontil needed. Sew thread lace to collars very slightly, and 
rip it off before washing. It looks badly stiffened, and the starch 
makes it tender. 

To Wash Blaok Laos Veil. — ^Prepare two sods with fine soi^ 
and beefs gall ; strain the ends ; dissolve a bit of glae as large as a 
ten-eent piece in a gallon of water ; boil and strain it. To the second 
sada and the glae water, add a qaart of water, very darkly colored 
with indigOi and strained ; pat a pint in each. Now soak the lace in 
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the first suds five minntes ; then squeeze it,* without rabbing, several 
mi&ntea, and pass it through the suds; squeeze it, and shake it 
gently ; pass it through the second suds in the same manner ; then 
rinse in blued water ; squeeze dry, and open out, and dip it up and 
down in the glue water ; squeeze it in a towel, and open it out ; 
shake it gently in the wind until partially dried ; then pick out the 
edge ; open the eyelets with a stiletto ; spread, on the carpet, or a 
large table, a folded blanket ; cover it with black silk or cambric ; 
pin the veil out smooth ; cover it with black silk or cambric, and lay 
on it a marble slab, or some other flat^ even weight; when it has lain 
one hour, fold the vail evenly, in the same manner it was originally 
folded ; lay it on the table, and press until bone-dry. Black edging 
may be washed as above. 

To RxNEw Black Tissue Yeus. — ^Dip them in thin glue water ; 
shake them gently until nearly dry ; spread black silk or cambric on 
the ironing blanket, and press with a moderate iron. 

To Bemovb Watbb Spots fbom Black Grape. — Clap crape, that 
has been wet^ until dry. The best way to do this is to spread the 
spot on the hand, and slap it with the other until the spot disappears. 
If dried before the spot was noticed, it will need dampening. 

To SnpFEar Gsapb. — ^Hold crape over patatoes or rice whOe boil- 
ing, and let it dry by the fire. 

To Reitove Bboken Spots fbom Velvet. — ^Hold the wrong side 
of the velvet over steam, and while damp draw the wrong side across 
a clean stove-pipe, or warm iron, several times. This is the only 
proper method to press velvets. 

To Ibon Ribbonb. — ^Heat an iron, turn it on the nde, and draw 
the wrong side of the ribbons over it, holding them firmly to the 
iron. Ribbons ironed in the usual way look badly. 

To WaJsh Ribbons. — ^Make a suds with fine hand soap, lay them 
flat on a plate, take a brush, dip it in the soap, and first brush the 
soiled spots ; rinse it up and down in clear water, dip it in the suds, 
take a soft cloth and draw the ribbon through it until it looks clear, 
dipping the ribbon each time in the suds, but not letting it lie ; rinse 
in the same manner, and draw it through a towel until dry, and press 
as above. If left to soak, the colors run and fade ; if rubbed, the silk 
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wrinkles ndwUlBot press smooth; if drisd without rabbingtbroi^ 
the tows), the oolors will nm and ths ribbon will be sti£ 

To Cleakbe Eid Glotxs. — ^Pnt the glores on a person's hand ; have 
read/ some old skim milk perfectly sweet, and some fine white soap; 
dampen a soft white doth, wrap it around the forefinger, mb it onoc on 
soap, and mb the spots firom the gloves, change the place in the doth 
when it looks sdled ; go over the whole gloves without wetting through ; 
when it is quite dean, take it oflT, pull and stretch the leather so as 
to stretch every grain several ways ; now 8hiq>e the glove, and polish 
it with French chalk if light, or by friction of the hand if dark 
White gloves may be deansed several times in this manner ; they 
may be cleansed without putting on the gloves, but not as perfectly ; 
if allowed to dry damp, they will be ruined. 

To Savx Wjr Glotxs. — If gloves are wet through by rain or 
perspiration, wring them in a towel, and stretch the leather until quite 
dry ; if dried before this can be done, wet them again, and stretch un- 
tadry. 

To Wash Dobbkik Glovxs.— Wash them in water of blood-heat, 
wrmg as dry as possible, and let them hang in the house, away from 
heat, until two-thirds dry ; then stretch until soft. Wash leather, used 
for deaning glass or silver, may be washed as above ; also buckskin 
mittens, shirts, etc 

To RxMOVx Ibon Moulds. — ^Dissolve oxalic acid m water, wet 
the spot, rub it a little, and hang it by the window in the sun ; be 
careful that the liquid is not so strong as to eat the fabric ; it is rank 

poison : keep it firom children. 

• 

To BxMOYX Fmnr Stains. — ^Pour through linen, stained by fruit, 
boiling water (see Wasbino) before it is wet. 

Tea abb Oofvxi Stains. — Tea and coffee are set by alkali or 
copperas ; rinse out stains of tea or coffee in warm water. 

To SoouB A Cabpet.— K there is a fulling-mill near, the best plan 
would be to rip the carpet, shake the dust well out, and have it passed . 
through the mill ; if not, after it is shook and ripped, lay it on a dean 
floor ; have ready plenty suds and oz-gall, mix a part of the gall with the 
suds, and scour the carpet with a common scrubbing-brush, until quite 
olaan ; rinse it| until the water in dear, without wringing ; if a river 
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is near, tie to each breadth arope, and float it in the water until elear; 
then rinse in water, a little stiffened with bran, to make it swe^^ 
dean ; dry it in the wind, and press with a taiior^s goose when near]/ 
dry, nntil bone dry. 

Blbaohino Flitid. — Put into a quart jar four oanoes of chloride of 
lime : add a little water, and stir it until the lumps are all broken 
and the chloride unites with the water, forming a mortar ; then fill 
the bottle nearly full of water, and let it stand oorked two weeksj 
open the bottle twice daily to let off the gas, or the bottle may break; 
be careful not to inhale the gas when opening the bottle ; do not let 
the bottle remain open over a moment each time ; dilute with water, 
and soak linen that is yellow, in it^ or add very little to the boiling 
suds. 

To Remotx Spots ov Pahtt. — ^Rub the paint with spirits of tur- 
pentine ; if dry, drop it on the paint and let it lie ; rub the spot, and 
if not removed, repeat the process. Pitch or tar may be removed in 
the same manner. 

Rbobiptfob OLEAinHo Ebabth Rues. — ^Dissolve in a quart of 
warm water, one and a half ounce of alum ; the same weight of foil- 
er's earth, in another quart ; put a gill of each in a gallon of water, 
and add a table-spoon of beef-gall ; wash the spot in this mixture 
with a white flannel, brush it over with soap, wash it off, and rub dry ; 
then make a suds ; add a gill of the two preparations to one gallon of 
suds ; wash it over and rub it as dry as posable. A whole carpet 
may be washed as above. 

To Rbmovx Soil From Oabpbts. — Sprinkle the carpet all over 
with dry Indian meal or wheat bran, and sweep it hard. 

To BiBAon Whttb Silks ob Flaknbl.— "Wash the articles clean, 
rinse in suds, and smoke with brimstone while wet ; the silk must be 
brushed or washed with a sponge ; if rubbed, it will never press 
smoothly ; expose the goods to the air, and the odor will soon pass 
ofL 

To Gleansb WnrrB ob Fawk-oolobed Fbathebs.— ^Dissolve fine 
soap in boiling water ; add a lump of soda, stnun the suds and cool 
a little ; when you can bear the heat of the water, pass the feathers 
through it, squeezing them gently, and pandng them through the 
lumd ; repeat the process with weaik sads, without soda; rinse them 
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In oold water, nd strike tliem on the Mt liaiid mtQaeai-^diy; tben 
take a flmall ^Ter or some other blunt-edged knife, and draw each 
fibre OTer the edge, cnrling it as jon please ; if desired flat, it may 
then be pressed between the leaves of a large book. Blaok feathers are 
cleansed with gall water, and dried as above. 

To PsBYXirr IfBiTB Bilks, ICibxnobs, or Fbatbxbs tcshiso Ysl* 
LOW. — ^Pack them in boxes lined with brown paper, and laj wMta 
beeswax in the box. 

To Puvsarr ▲ Hat nox bdhg IhrsTBD m ▲ Bakdbox. — ^When 
travelling with a bandbox, paste paper over the edge of the cover, 
to keep dost from sifting in. 

To Rxmew FxATHxm.— Pot the feathers in a barrel of sods ; poond 
them well through three snds, rinse in two waters^ wring in a doUi, 
and put them in a small room with no carpet ; spread them on ^ 
clean floor, and whip them daily with a small^ long stick ; tie ap your 
head, and cover yonr face with a veil when beating tliem. Old 
feathers will be as light as new treated in this manner. 

To Wabh FiATBKB BsDe.— Lay the bcds on a clesn floor, and scrub 
them with a clean stiff brush or broom ; first one side, and then the 
other ; rinse in the same manner, and dry in the son ; shake them up 
four or five times duly. This renews tiie feathers, and deanaes the 
ticks at the same time* It is agood plan to lay old feather-beds in the 
nun after seooring. 

To Pbotsot Cabpkts fbom Hotbs. — Scatter camphor under the 
carpet before laying down. 

To Savx Staib Oabpets. — Nail several thicknesses of old carpet 
or canvas over the edge of each stair. It is a good plan to buy more 
carpet than is needed to cover the stairs, and move it several times 
each season, so that the whole will wear evenly ; if stair carpets can- 
not be changed in thb way, they will not last long. 

To Clejlkbx IIaib Brushis. — ^Rub them in dry Indian meal, until 
the oil and dust are extracted. 

To Clxai7sk Baking Platxs. — ^Boil them in strong soap suds. 

To Olbansx Ihsidx of Tbapots. — Pour into them strong lye, but 
do not sf^ any on the outside, as it will discolor them; tea steeper^ 
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ffind ooffee pots also, may be deanBed with a weaker lye, or be filled 
with ashes and water, and boiled ont 

To Oleanss Windows. — After the windows are cleansed, and the 
oomers freed from dost, rub them bright with newspapers 

To Cleak HoiTBB. — Commence with the cellar ; when that is in 
order, go to the garret; then regulate the closets; after which, take 
up the carpets from the npper story, clean the paint, etc., pnt down 
the carpets, and then take the next story, nntil tiie house is cleansed. 

To "Wash Whitb Pinrr. — ^Make a solution of soda-water ; wipe off 
the paint without soap, and rinse with dear water; soi^ injures paint 
If not so strong as to eat the hands, it will not li\jare p^t. (This 
rale was obtained from a painter.) 

To Shake Carpets. — Carpets should be shook in the sun, to de- 
stroy any moths which may have lain in them during the winter ; 
shake them until no dust escapes. It is useless to clean house and 
put down dusty carpets. 

To Pack a Tbunk. — ^Fold each article flat without wrinkles : more 
can be pressed into a trunk flat, than in bundles. 

To PsESEBVE Tbuses. — IlaTe rollers put on all heavy trunks, and 
cover them with strong canvas. 

To Pbesebve Gilt Fbajces. — ^Yamish them with a thin white 
varnish, made for the purpose, touching them lightly with the brush. 

To Wash Oil Cloths. — Take equal parts of skimmed milk and 
water, wash off the dust, and wipe dry. 

To Pbesebve Oil Cloths. — ^Varnish oil doths every spring, that 
are used in winter, and let them lie until wanted, spread out. Varnish 
those covering rooms in the sunmier and in the fall, and let them lie 
until spring ; if used while the varnish is green, it will turn if washed 
with nothing but water; and the varnish will come off if washed 
with suds. English oil cloths are the best, because the oldest ; Amer- 
icans send theirs to market while green. 

To Wash Down. — ^If sewed on cloth, wash in suds until dean ; 
rinse in blue water, shake and whip until perfectly light. 

To Cut and Sew Fub. — ^Turn fur on the skin side, draw across it a 



■fcupkidft, not qoito MptraUng tbo Bkin, fli«B i^ll It tpstt; if ont 
with Kuson, the fnr wilt be cat with the ckln ; mw it over haad on 
the wrong ride. 

\^,,-^i> Sehots Gbsau fbok a LiATBix-ooTKBxn Book.— Bob tbo 
leither with white flannel, brisUr, and repeat the oponttion ontil it 
diaappeara. Greaae msj be removed from anj gooda that win be«r 
mbblng in the lame manner. 

To Pousa Stow.— XIae BriUah Instre; blade than exAi sod 
polish with a stiff broom. If polidied hot, thej kk»i bnm off. 

To Olsut W^yfT^, — Pnlveriie a little atone bine with fbnr ooneea 
of whiting; mis them with an onnoe d soda diascdved in yerj little 
water, end four ounces of soft eoaip ; boU the mixtore fifteen minutes 
over a slow fire, otining oonitantl j ; lay it on tbe marble with a bniali 
while hot, and let it lie half an hoar ; wash it in wann water, with 
flaoael and aorabbiog-braali, and wipe it drj. 

To Bbmotb Paikt and Puttt fbom Oi.ABa,~~lIake a rtroag wlntiaa 
of soda, and wet the gleas seTeral times. 



Red Ink. — Best carmine fonr grains ; pore filtered rain-water one 
onnoe; spirits of ommcmift, forty drops; a piece of gum-arabic as 
Urge as a kidney bean. 

Blob Ii^e.- Half an onnc« FrDSsian bine, and half an onnoe oxalic 
acid ; powder them finelj ; add pore soft water to make a paste, and 
work them until fine ; leave it foor days, then add water, and a small 
^eoe of gvm-orabic, nntil of the i«oper consistency. 

IXDEUBUi Ikk. — ^Kitrste of silver, three-foarths of an onnee, ^s- 
Mlved in liqnor ammoniac fortissime, two oanoes and seven-eighths of 
anunnce; gnm-mnotlage, six oanoes; orchelthree-eigbthsof anoonce: 
nse it withoDt any preparation. Alwaj^ try indelible ink on ootton 
doth before marking, as It sometimes eats. 

: STxnr.-^OiM quart of jnioe, half a pound of loaf- 
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sugar, one tabk-apoon heaping fnll of cimutmon, jnst pnlTerized, the 
same of cloves and nutmeg ; boil the juice and spices together half an 
hour, strain and add the sugar, boil and skim well ; when cold, put it 
in a bottle, and add half a pint of fourth brand j. 

Blaoebkbbt Stbup. — One quart of juice, one table-spoon of 
cinnamon, one of nutmeg, half as much cloves, one pound loaf-sugar ; 
mix all together, add one pint brandy, bottle, and in two weeks strain. 
These two receipts are used for children's bowel complaints. 

• mON WARE. 

Gbidibok. — ^The gridiron should be neither light nor heavy, with 
the bars bevelling ; keep the bars bright by scouring. 

Ibon Basin. — The bottom should be rounding, and of light ware. 

Enajixllxd Zettlss. — ^Never cook solids in these kettles ; if the 
glazing cleaves off, it will poison the food. Cleanse with ashes and 
water if discolored by fruit ; never set them empty on the stove, or 
partly filled, on the hearth. If the glazing cracks, they are unsafe 
to use. 

Wafflb Ibons.— Select those that bake four cakes, and are deep 
enough ; some are very shallow, and let the butter run over. To 
grease wafi^e well and economically, a swab is necessary ; melt butter, 
dip in the swab, and grease when hot ; when the cakes are baked, 
wipe the irons on the outside, but leave the inside greased, or they 
will rust before again used. 

Spidxbs. — Buy one with an iron cover, if possible. 

OicEtnTB Pan. — These are very small frying pans ; a large pan 
spreads the omelette too much. 

Ibon Bake Ovsns. — ^A moderate iron bake oven is very convenient 
in any family ; they may be used on a stove, instead of putting them 
on coals. 

To Glean a Gbiddlb. — Scour a griddle with salt and rusked 
bread, and always wipe it clean around the edge before putting it 
away. 

To Clean a Bbass Kettlil— Wash it in vinegar, and salt and rinse 
it weU before using. To clean one to set away, use no acids ; it will 
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corrode if cleaned with vinegar ; scoar it with Bath brick imtil 
bright. 

To PRESEBvt BuTTBB. — Press out the liquid, and work into eTerjr 
two pounds two teaspoons of salt and one of loaf-sugar, a salt-spoon 
of saltpetre, and pack it tight 

To MuND Ibon Pots.— Hake a paste of white of egg and lime, work 
it fine, and stir in iron filings ; stop the cracks and let the pots stand 
one week. They may be mended by the tinner with a preparation 
of muriatic acid and zinc, nsed in place of rosin and hard solder. 

FLi.T Iboks. — ^Neyer set them on their faces^ or allow nnta to be 
cracked on them. 

To Clban Ivobt. — ^Bub ivory knife-handles with fine sand-paper, 
and poliBh with pnmice stone, powdered fine. 

To ScotJB Steel, and Keep Bbight. — Bnb steel with fine emery 
sand ; wrap shovel and tongs in doeskin or oil silk during the summer; 
wrap knives in doeskin to keep them from rusting. 

To Bemove Mildew. — ^Moisten the linen with aoft soap, fill the 
soap with whiting, and lay it on the grass ; continue the process 
until it disappears. Sour milk often removes fresh mildew. 

Labob-saviko Soap. — Dissolve two pounds of soda in five gallons 
of water; melt in this five pounds of hard soap, add one pint of tur- 
pentine ; mix all together, and stir until cold ; make a suds of this for 
boiling clothes, as strong as is usuaUy used ; rinse in three waters ; 
do not rub the clothes except where very badly soiled, and then but 
little; soak the clothes overnight in suds; from this soap, in the 
morning, rub the wristbands and neck bindings, and boil one hour ; 
rinse in three waters. 

To Behove Bust. — Scour with emery, sand, and sweet oil ; leave 
the oil on a day, and then polish with finest sand-paper. 

To pREPABE Lime T7ateb. — Pour over quicklime as much water 
as it will take up ; let the bottle stand undisturbed until it settles 
clear, and then pour it off. Liebig advises using it in bread made 
with hop-yeast. Use one gill for four large loaves, or a pint half re- 
duced. Mix with linseed oil for bums. (See Bemedies.) 

To Dts Dbab ob Tba-oolob. — Save all the tea-grounds in an old 
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iron kettle ; when fiill, boil them ; if not very maty, add a piece of 
copperas as large as a filbert; boil all together, dip the goods in strong 
sads, and boll in the tea ; if woollen, only allow them to scald, if cot- 
ton, they may boil some time. 

To Dte Bcff. — ^Dissolve a teaspoon of copperas in a kettle of the 
strongest suds, or weak lye, and boil the cotton. 

To Dte Black. — ^Piit fonr ponnds of logwood in a msty kettle, 
throw in all the rnsty iron yon can find, and cover the logwood with 
strong vinegar ; let it soak, stir np the dye several times daily with a 
stick with a swab on the end ; wipe the rust from the kettle into the 
dye ; let it soak one month, and when yon find rusty iron, throw it 
in ; add vinegar as it dries away ; then wet the goods in strong soap 
snds, and lay them in the kettle, airing several times the first day 
(this will color four pounds of woollen) ; let the goods lie several 
days, take them out and expose them ten minutes to the dr three 
times each day ; then dry and wash until the dye does not wash out ; 
steep them in hot urine, or a decoction of hickory bark, two days, 
then wash and dry. The coloring may be performed sooner with the 
aid of copperas, but there is danger of its eating the goods. 

GsEBN OB Blue Dts. — Reduce half an ounce Spanish indigo to 
powder, add a pound of sulphuric acid, stir them together ; add soda 
the size of a pea; when the fermentation ceases, bottle it; it will bo 
ready to use in forty-eight hours. This dye is for silks ; scald, not 
boil, the silks in suds until white, then rinse out all the suds, and dip 
them in cold alum-water ; eXr the goods often, and do not let them 
boil ; they must not crowd the kettle. This dye is a deadly poison, 
and will corrode cotton even if reduced, and woollen at full strength. 
To color green, dip the silks in yellow dye, after tliey are colored 
blue. 

To CoLOB Silk Ysllow. — ^For twelve pounds silks, take two 
ponnds of weld or quercitron bark ; tie the bark in a bag, put it in 
cold water, soak it for some time, and heat it to 100^ ; dip the silk in 
cold alum-water, and then immerse it in the dye, until the desired 
shade is produced ; air often, and rinse in dear water. Chalk or pearl- 
ash, will deei>en the color. 

To Dye Bbown. — Steep walnut peel, and scald the goods in them ; 
let them lie until the desired tint is produced. 
18 
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To Dtv wim PkAoii-LKA.TBB. — ^BoU peach-leaves in a brass kettle 
in alom-water, cool to 100° ; having dipped the silks in cold alnm- 
water, soak them in the dje, and air often ; rinse in warm water, and 
add in the last water a teaspoon of the oil of vitrioL 

To Dtk wrm Satfbok. — Steep safihm in alnm-water, and scald, 
not boil, the silks. 

To Dt« Scablet. — For every ponnd of goods, allow two onnces 
pnre cream of tartar, one oonce best powdered cochineal, and two 
onnces of solution of tin ; mix the tartar in pare warm water, in a 
brass kettle ; when a little warm, add the cochineal ; mix well, and 
add the tin ; stir, and when it boils, wet the goods, put it in the dye, 
move it aronnd, and boil twenty minutes ; rinse in cold water. For 
silks, heat the dye to 180**, wet the silk in cold alum-water, move it 
constantly, and do not allow the dye to boil ; riuse in cold water, 
without wringing. 

To Pressrvb Bibb Oaoes fbom Mitsb. — "When the cage is new, 
anoint it with red precipitate ; if made of wood, let it remain a day 
or two, and wash it in boiling water with&ut 9oap, before putting in 
the bird ; if of wire, unscrew the top, anoint the screw and between 
the wires, leaving none of the ointment where the bird con 
reach it ; if the cages are old, scald them in boiling water, and anoint 
them as directed above ; do this fonr times a year, and mites will not 
trouble the birds. 

To Raisb Chioksnb. — l^hen the hen has hatched all the eggs 
which are not addled, prepare an airy coop, and put her in it ; anoint 
the chickens with red precipitate ointment, and put them with the 
hen ; feed the brood with sour milk, bread soaked in milk or water, 
or Indian meal wet with milk or water. It is well to give, at times, 
different food ; keep food and clean water by them constantly ; the 
hen will need corn and lime. 

To Maes Hskb Lay in Wrttsb. — ^Keep them warm, and give 
them daily fresh meat ; do not feed them corn in the usual manner, 
but keep it by them constantly. 

To Keep Cream from HisiNo.—Take the milk fresh from the cow, 
and stir it until all the animal is gone ; milk prepared thus, is much 
better for family use than when the cream rises. 
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Ash pail. 
Apple parer. 
Apple corer. 
Acid-ometer. 
Bake pan. 
Bird spit 
Bread pan. 
Bread grater. 
Bread board. 
Bread box. 
Bread knife. 
Bread blanket 
Bread toaster. 
Basting ladle. 
Basting pan. 
Butter bowl. 
Butter ladle. 
Butter print 
Butter cooler. 
Butcher's knife. 
Bags for twino, etc. 
Bottle cleaner. 
Bone saw. 
Biscuit cutter. 
Brooms. 
Brushes. 
Bell. 
Bellows. 
Cheese box. 
Cheese tub. 
Cheese press. 
Cheese ladder. 
Cheese knife. 
Cheese hoop. 
Cheese packer. 
Cheese grater. 
Cheese toaster. 
Chum. 
Cream crock. 
Cream whipper. 
Cream beater. 
Carring knife. 
Cake pans. 
Cork screw. 
Cork removers. 
Coffee mill. 
Coffee roaster. 



Coffee boiler. 

Colander. 

Custard baker. 

Chocolate mill. 

Chocolate boiler. 

Chocolate grater. 

Candlestick. 

Candle box. 

Cinder shovel. 

Coal sifter. 

Chafing dishes. 

Crumb brushes. 

Carpet brush. 

Carpet claw. 

Carpet hammer. 

Carpet stretcher. 

Carpet sweeper. 

Clothes basket 

Clothes pins. 

Clothes line. 

Clothes boiler. 

Chopping knife. 

Chopping board. 

Chopping bowl. 

Cleaver. 

Covers. 

Cracker breaker. 

Dippers. 

Dishes. 

Dish pan. 

Dish brushes. 

Dutch oven. 

Dust pans. 

Dust brushes. 

Dripping pans. 

Egg beaters. 

Egg coolers. 

Egg basket. 

Egg scalder, of wire. 

Egg lifter, of wire. 

Prying pan. 

Flour chest. 

Plour sieve. 

Flour shaker, or dredge. 

Funnels of different sizes. 

Furnaces for charcoal. 

Furniture brushes. 



Freezers for ices. 

Faucets. 

Fish kettle for boiling 

fish. 
Fish boards. 
Fish knives for cleaning 

fish. 
Fish bakers for baking fish. 
Fire box. 

Forks, large and small. 
Fluid can, with caps. 
Flat irons. 

Forms for cake baking. 
Gridirons. 
Griddle. 
Graters. 

Grindstone for knives. 
Hammers. 
Hatchet. 
Hand basin. 
Horseradish grater. 
Herb steeper. 
Herb strainer and sifter. 
Iron stands for flats. 
Iron lifters. 
Iron hooks. 
Iron basins, with 
Iron spoons of different 

sizes. 
Iron forks, large. 
Iron ladle. 
Jacks for roasting. 
Jellj moulders. 
Jelly bags of flannel. 
Japanned pails. 
Japanned canisters for 

spices, etc. 
Knife boxes. 
Knife cleaners. 
Knife sharpeners. 
Kettles of different sizes. 
Lobster crackers. 
Larding pins. 
Lamps. 
Lantern. 

Lemon squeezers. 
Lard knife of wood. 
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Milk pans. 

Milk pails. 

Milk itrainer. 

Milk skiffiiner. 

Milking atooL 

Meat board. 

Meat saw. 

Meat scieeD. 

Meat chopper. 

Meat toDgaes. 

Mate for tables. 

Mats for feet 

Market basket 

Match safe. 

Mousetrap. 

Marble slab for rolling 

pastry. 
Marble rolling pin. 
Marble mortar. 
Mortar of iron. 
Meal tabs or boxes. 
Mills for spices and 

coffee. 
Mallet 
Measttret, boshel, peck, 

gallon, quart, and pint 
Nutmeg grater. 
Nut cracker. 
Oyster knife. 
Oyster shells. 
Oilcan. 
Omelet pans. 
Pie plates. 
Padding bakers. 
Padding boilers. 
Patty pans. 
Paste cutter. 
Paste roller. 
Paste jagger. 
Paste moulds. 
Plate rack. 
Plate wanner. 
Pickling tubs. 



PoA and beef barrel. 

Preserving kettles. 

Press boards for ironing 
pants. 

Pepper shsker. 

Poker. 

Potato masher. 

Potato knife. 

Plane for sharing dried 
beet 

Porcelain kettles and 
stew pans. 

Paper bags. 

Boiler for towels. 

Rings for griddlesw 

Rolling pins. 

Skimmers. 

Strainers. 

Sieres of different sorts. 

Sugar sifter. 

Sugar siere. 

Sugar bowl. 

Sugar box. 

Spita. 

Skewers. 

Stew pans. 

Stays. 

Saucepans. 

Stockpans. 

Soup ladles. 

Soup pot. 

Soup strainer. 

Steak beaters. 

Steak tongs. 

Shears. 

Scissors. 

Stairs or steps for clean- 
ing. 

Sponges for cleaning. 

Silrer plate bmahes. 

Salt boxes. 

Spice boxes. 

Scales. 



ShoTcL 

Salad forks. 

Salad spoons of wood. 

Salad bowls of wood. 

Soap tab. 

Soi^ bowl. 

Soap dish. 

Scrub brushes. 

Store brushes. 

Starch basin. 

Starch stnuner. 

Starch box. 

Steamers. 

Steers, or oven shoTelfl. 

Tubs. 

Tables. 

Towels. 

Towel racks. 

Tongs for the fire. 

Tonga for meat 

Thermometer. 

Toaster. 

Toast rack. 

Toasting fork. 

Twine. 

Vegetable drainer. 

Vegetable steamer. 

Vegetable boiler. 

Vegetable lifter. 

Vegetable stewpan. 

Weights. 

Waffle irons. 

Wash tubs. 

Wash boiler. 

Wash board. 

Wash bowl. 

Water palls. 

Water filterer. 

Water cooler. 

Wood box. 

Wedge for breaking ice. 

Wine cooler. 

Window brushes. 



Mba.t Tonos. — Small tongs, used to tarn steaks, instead of 
forks, which pierce the meat, causing the Jnioes of the steak to 
waste. 
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Oicslet.Pan. — ^A small iron pan, with a short hiindle, resem- 
hling a very emali, shallow, frying-pan. Used for frying omelets. 

Bboiung Spideb. — ^This is a spider with a movable frame of iron 
fitting it, on which the steak is laid. To use it, heat the spider with 
the frame hot, lay on the steak, and broil it qniokly. 

Fish Kettle. — ^This is an oval pan with handles, a olosely fitting 
cover, and false bottom, perforated with small holes, to which wire 
handles are affixed to lift the fish by. To nse, place the fish on the 
strainer, pat it in the pan, and cover it with the water ; when cooked 
lift the fish on tbe strainer, drain it free from water, or evaporate all 
the moisture in the oven, before turning it ftom the strainer. 

SoALLOP Shell. — ^This is the shell of the scallop, an earthen dish 
made to represent it, or a scalloped dish. 

Chocolate Mill.— This is a tin vessel, with a handle of wood 
passing through the cover, to the bottom of which is fastened a 
wheel of wood or metal, resembling a churn-dasher. To prepare 
chocolate well, it needs to be milled or beat until perfectly smooth, 
without settlings of grated chocolate. To use the mill, take the pot 
from the fire ; turn the handle briskly, rolling it in the hand for 
several minutes ; put the pot on the fire again, let it simmer a few 
moments, and repeat the milling as many times as is necessary to in- 
sure a smooth pot of chocolate ; usually two millings is suffident 
{See Chocolate.) 

CsEAM Sqitibt. — This is a small syringe of tin or other metal ; to 
us^, place the tube in the cream, draw the handle, and push it up 
quickly, forcing the cream out of the tube. 

SuGAB Siftsb. — ^A small silver box with a finely punctured cover, 
used to dust powdered sugar over cakes and pastry. 

Gbavt Pot. — This is of iron, lined with porcelain, and shaped 
much like the old-fashioned iron tea-kettles, with a little longer spout. 
Used to keep gravies hot until needed for the table, and also for mak- 
ing broths. 

Thebmombteb. — This, for the kitchen, should be cased in Japanned 
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tin, the figures on the scale ought to be large and distinct. To use it^ 
dip the ball into the water or sjrup ; or, for testing the oven, hold in 
the oven and notice how high the mercury runs. No kitchen shoald 
be without one. They may be used to test the wetting for the bread, 
which should be about 84° ; for testing the water bath for fruits ; tem- 
perature of the room where dough is rising, which should be from 
70°, to 84°, and to test ovens, which should be about 270°. This is a 
much safer guide than feeling. If a cook uses a thermometer, she 
will know, after one or two experiments, the proper heat of the ovea 
for each kind of bread, pastry, cake, and pudding, which will save 
much anxiety. 



(The following receipts should hare been in other parts of the 
book, but are too valuable to be omitted.) 

Howb's Cookies. — ^This is a receipt from one of the best of the 
New York bakers, and is superior : — Mix together ^yq pounds of 
fiour, one pound of butter, two and a half pounds of sugar ; after the 
ingredients are well mixed, add caraway seed, and mix the cakes to a 
paste that will roll out, with a pint of water in which is dissolved one 
ounce of soda; roll the dough thin, and bake thoroughly, without 
burning. If tliey become stale, freshen them by heating them 
through in a rather cool oven. 

Mrs. Hunt's Poke Pudding. — Chop one teacup of salt pork as 
fine as mince meat ; pour over it hot water to freshen it ; alter 
which add a teacup of sweet milk, a teaspoon of soda, a teacup of 
chopped raisins, and flour to make the whole the consistency of cup- 
cake. 

Mrs. Hunt's Omelet. — ^This is a very superior omelet as well 
as a beautiful dish for the table. Beat the yolks of six eggs light, 
and mix them in a little sweet milk, say about a cupful, and add a 
trifle of salt ; beat together a table-spoon of sweet butter, and the 
same of flour, until smooth ; add the mixture to the custard, and beat 
the whole together ; pour it into a well-buttered omelet pan, and 
when it begins to thicken pour over it the whites of the eggs beaten 
as stiff as possible ; sift a trifle of tlie purest and finest salt over the 
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whites, and when the whole is stiff remove the omelet to a plate, 
without breaking or bending. 

A New Method of Cooking Rice. — Take three pints and one 
gill of the juice of red currant, or of any other acid fruit ; add three 
pints of water, sugar to suit the taste, and flavor with almond or an/ 
spices relished ; boil this mixture, and stir into it, gradually, one and a 
quarter pound of ground rice, or a pound of sago ; let it boil very 
gently, stirring often, fifteen minutes ; when well cooked, mould it in 
fancy moulds, or small cups ; serve with cream and sugar, or a boiled 
custard. 

Mrs. L.'8 "Wine HVhet. — To a pint of milk, when boiling, add a 
wine-glass of wine ; let it boil for a moment, and when the curd sets, 
turn off the whey, and sweeten with loaf-sugar. 

Mbs. Dicson's Cbackers. — One cup. of lard, one cup of warm 
water, in which is dissolved two and a half teaspoons of cream of tar- 
tar, and another cup with a teaspoon of soda, dissolved in it, and salt 
to suit the taste ; sift into the bread bowl a large quart of flour, rub 
the lard through the flour, mix the dough with the soda and cream 
of tartar, adding enough flour to make the dough quite stiff. They 
are better if rolled in separate crackers, but are very good rolled thin 
and cut with a cracker cutter ; bake thoroughly without burning, and 
after they are all baked, set the pan containing them in a cool oven 
until they are dry and crisp ; or they may be baked over as wanted, 
each day. 

Mbs. L.^s Qitiok Beeb. — ^Four table-spoons of ginger, one quart of 
home hop yeast, one quart of molasses, and fourteen quarts of cold 
water ; mix well, and strain through a fine sieve, and bottle it imme- 
diately ; it will be ready for use in twenty-four hours. 

Elder Flower Wine. — Strip the blossoms from the stalks ; to every 
quart of flowers allow a gallon of water, and three pounds of sugar ; 
boil and skim the sugar and water, and pour it while hot over the 
flowers ; add the juice of one lemon to every gallon of the liquor, and 
a small table-spoon of home brewed hop yeast, stir thoroughly through 
the whole ; let it ferment three days in an open vessel of wood or 
earthen, covered entirely with a thick woollen blanket, then strain 
the wine through a sieve ; add the white of one egg beaten to a 
froth ; whisk the eggs through the wine, chop three or four pounds 
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of nuains to every six gallons of wine, and put them in the bottom of 
tho cask ; then poar in the wine, and immediately dose the bnng ; 
it will he fit to bottle in six months, and will be found delidons 
wine. 

BoAixoFSD Claica. — Chop yonr dams raw ; boil fire eggs bard, 
and diop them ; batter the sides and bottoms of a padding dish, and 
spread crumbs of bread aroand it, mix the eggs and dams ; season to 
suit the taste, and place layers of clams and bread alternately, adding 
•mail bits of sweet batter until the dish is full, and bake in a slow 
oyen one hour. 

Hbs. luB Fnosmro. — Two pounds of double refined loaf-sugar, 
powdered, and silted through gauze, and the whites of six eggs beaten 
stiff; after the sugar is all stirred into the egg, beat it for some time, 
and add the juioe of half a lemon. 

Cbaokxr Pns. — One Boston cracker, one cup of sugar, one lemon, 
one cup of water ; roll the crackers, mix all together, and bake it in 
an open pie. 

Mbs. Wkb8TSB*8 Cobjt Ojlkbs. — Six ears of com grated from the 
cob, the yolks of six eggs, six table-spoons of fiour and salt. 

CloooAKUT CusTABD. — The white part of one grated oocoanut, ^Ye 
well-beaten eggs, one quart of milk, sugar, and a little salt ; bake 
twenty minutes, and when done, cover the top with macaroons. 

Sabatoojl Puddinq. — One quart of boiled milk, two table-spoons 
of flour, three of sugar, three beaten eggs, and a little salt ; beat the 
flour, sugar, and eggs together, and then pour the boiling milk in 
the mixture ; beat all together, and bake fifteen minutes. 

BoiLBD Floub Puddinq.— rOne quart of milk, eight beaten eggs, 
eight table*spoottfuls of fiour, and a little salt ; boil one hour. 

CocoANirr Oake. — One pound of grated oocoanut^, one pound of 
sugar, half a pound of butter, six well-beaten eggs, and half a pound 
of flour ; add the cocoanut to the cake Just before it goes into the 
oven. 

Baised Muffins. — One pint of milk, four eggs, a piece of batter 
the sijEe of a buttemut, flour to make a batter, and yeast. 
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Soft Jumbles. — One pound and a quarter of flonr, one pound of 
batter, one pound of i>ulverized loaf-sugar, six eggs, and nutmeg. 

Mbs. L/s Euse. — One quart of milk, home hop yeast in much 
greater proportion than for bread (there should be as much jeast 
used as possible, without making the rusks bitter) ; add sujQ&cicnt 
flour to make a thin batter, and let it stand until light, then add one 
pound of sugar with one pound of butter, stirred together, eight eggs, 
and flour to make up the rusk ; let them stand until very light before 
baking ; when done, cover the tops with sugar and egg. 

Mbs. luB BlanO'Manoe. — ^Dissolve one ounce of isinglass in half a 
pint of sweet milk, by gently heating it over water ; when dissolved, 
strain it through a jelly bag, and add it to one quart of thin, sweet 
cream ; sweeten and flavor the cream to suit the taste, and let it stand 
until the sediment settles to the bottom ; then wet the moulds in 
ice- water, pour in the mixture, and set it on ice to cool. 

Ambbosla.. — Grate coooanut, and mix it with powdered loaf-sugar 
to suit the taste ; slice sweet oranges and sift over them powdered 
loaf-sugar, fill a fancy glass, dish with layers of the oranges and 
cocoa, heaping the dish with the cocoa. 

Miss F.^b Mead. — To three pounds of sugar, pour three pints of 
boiling water, one pint of molasses, one-fourth of a pound of tartaric 
acid, and one ounce essence of sassafras, bottle and cork tight : it is 
not necessary to seal it ; put three table-spoons of the mead in three- 
fourths of a glass of ice- water, and stir in a quarter of a teaspoon of 
soda dissolved in a little water, to make it effervesce. 

SuNnEBLAND PuDDiNo. — Six cggs, thrco table-spoons jof flour, one 
pint of nulk, and a little salt; beat the yolks as light as possible, mix 
them smoothly with the flour, and then add the milk, bea^ ithe whites 
stifle, and add them just before baking ; serve with a wine sauce. 

St. Ohables^ Indian Bread.— Beat two eggs very light, and mix 
them with one pint of sour milk ; add a teaspoon of soda or saleratuf), 
and stir in one pint of Indian meal, and one table-spoon of melted 
butter, beat a long time, and bake in common bake pans in a quick 
oven ; they are to be eaten hot or cold. 

Sweet Bbeads; Fbenoh Style. — ^Pnt three large sweet breads in 
hot water, and let them boil ten minutes ; when cool, skim, but do not 
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break them ; season with salt and pepper, and dredge them witb a 
little flour ; then fry them slowly in batter, a light brown on botii 
sides ; when done, place them on a dish, and remove all the brown 
particles from the pan, retaining the oiled bntter ; pour into the frying- 
pan while off the fire one gill of boiling water, and dredge in one 
dessert spoonful of browned flonr, stirring it all the time ; season 
with salt and pepper to the taste ; let it come to a boil, and stir into 
the gnivy two table-spoons of Madeira wine, pour it over the sweet 
breads, which should have been kept warm, and send them to the 
table hot, in a covered dish. 

Mbs. B/s Lemon Puddinq. — Beat together two coffee-onps of 
powdered loaf-sugar, and half a coffee-cup of sweet butter, add the 
juice and oil of one large lemon, six beaten eggs, and one coffee-cup 
of milk ; bake in a puff paste ; the oil is best extracted by rubbing 
the rind of the lemon with lump sngar, which may be dissolved in 
the milk. 

Obanob Salad. — Slice oranges thin, put a layer of orange in the 
bottom of the dish, sift over sugar, add a little lemon-juice, and a 
teaspoon of wine, and continue the layers until the dish is full. 

Cream Cakes. — One quart of flour, one pint and a half of milk, a half 
pint of sweet cream, four beaten eggs, and one small teaspoon of salt ; 
mix all together, and bake in small buttered tins. To be eaten warm. 

Mrs. W.'s Orange Custard. — Rub the rind of four large oranges 
with loaf-sugar to extract tlie oil ; squeeze out the juice from the 
oranges, and mix it with a teacnp of cold water ; beat nine eggs very 
light, and add them to the juice and water, beat well, sweeten with 
flavored sugar to suit the taste ; x>our the mixture in custard cups, 
and let them stand in boiling water ten minutes ; when done, set 
them in a cold place. Any other fruit can be used in the same 
manner. 

Miss Det^s Kisses. — Six ounces of powdered loaf-sugar, and three 
ounces of butter ; beat to a cream, add the whites of three beaten eggs, 
soda the size of a pea, dissolved in a table-spoonful of hot water (and 
strained), and flour to make it suflicienUy stiff to roll ont in very 
thin sheets ; cut them in small cakes. 

Boiled Indian Puddings. — Our grandmothers made simple boiled 
Indian puddings, after the two following rules, which were very good : 
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heat milk boiling hot, stir into the hot milk Indian meal, making the 
batter as stiff as it will poar, and let it swell one hour, add salt ; have 
a pot of water boiling ; allow one-fourth of the pudding bag for the 
swelling of the padding, and boil steadily two or three hours ; serve 
with cream and sugar, or syrup of maple sugar. Another mode ; mix 
in a quart of Indian meal, a small teacup of chopped suet, add a half 
teacup of molasses, and a teaspoon of salt, stir into the pudding boil- 
ing water until the batter will pour, then fill the pudding bag two- 
thirds full, and boil as above ; turn the pudding several times while 
boiling ; dried fruit may be added. Usually boiled with salt meats. 

Maoaboni. — ^Boil until tender, four ounces of macaroni in veal or 
chicken broth ; when done,, drain it, add two table-spoons of sweet 
cream, an ounce of butter, and flavoring to suit ; put it in a dish, 
cover the top with beaten eggs, and brown it in the oven ; or mix 
the above with two table-spoons of dry grated cheese ; season with 
pepper and salt ; scatter over the top grated cheese, and brown it 
nicely ; it should be Parmesan cheese. 

Maoaboni Toast. — ^Macaroni may be prepared in either the above 
methods, and spread on nicely toasted bread, dipped in melted butter, 
or cream, and be browned in the oven, or not, as desired. 

LABOB-SATma Soap. — ^For those who cannot obtain the patent 
soaps labor-saving, the following rule will be found useful : Dissolve 
two pounds of sal soda in ten quarts of boiling rain-water, add two 
pounds of common hard soap cut fine, and boil two hours. To use, 
put the clothes in soak the night before they are to be washed ; rub 
the wristbands, collars, and articles stained, with the skin in one 
suds ; boil in a strong suds of the prepared soap, one hour; suds and 
rinse well. The clothes look well, and are not injured by the soap. 

To Cusansb Gbeabe. — ^Boil drippings, or any other grease left 
from meats, in water, and let it cool until the next day ; scrape off 
all the impurities settled to the bottom (which is only fit for soap), 
and boil the pure grease until the water is entirely evaporated ; strain 
it and pour it in a crock for future use. 

(The following rules were forgotten, and not inserted in their 
proper place. See Sours, Sauoes, and Gbavibs.) 

BoLLBD BuTTBB. — Lay flour on the moulding board, roll small bits 
of butter in flour, until it is thickly coated with it, lay it on the 
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monldiiig board and roll it thin. It shoold be prepared in a oool 
room. 

Cbxamkd ob Dbawk Bctteb. — Stir together sweet batter and fine 
floar, nntil it forms a smooth paste ; stir in at first a table-spoon onljr 
of hot vater, beat it up, and add another spoonfol, and so continne 
nntil as much water is added as is needed ; when all the water is in, 
hold the saucepan over the fire, moving It one waj until it boils, 
after which set it where it will gentlj boil a moment or two. It ia 
sometimes made with sweet milk. 

Bbownbd Butter. — ^Put a lump of butter in the frying-pan, move 
it over the fire until it becomes brown ; sift in some brown flour, or 
add flour without browning, and stir it until it is a little scorched. 

Oafeb Sauob. — Add to drawn or creamed butter, capers with a 
little of their yinegar ; stir constantly until the sauce boils, and dish 
immediately. Nasturtiums may be used in the same manner. 
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FAO« 

Abscess in breast 882 

Accidental ettmpany, how to treat 26 

Ad rice to yoans housekeepers 1 

chambermAids 84 

cooks 8S 

housekeepers 81 

hosbands 27 

maids of all work 85 

narse maids 85 

Additional receipts 414 

Ade. currant 885 

lemon 884 

orange 884 

pineapple. 8S5 

strawberry 285 

A-la-mode beef 87 

dressinir for 71 

pork 98 

Almond cake 188 

macaroons. 199 

Alum for the teeth. 880 

Ambroeia. 417 

Anthills 858 

Ants, to protect firom. 869 

red, to entrap 859 

Antidotes for poisons. 880 

arsenio 881 

antimony. 881 

Anohovy butter 81 

Annoals for Mi sowlnir 881 

that will not bear transplanUng. . . 888 

sowed in hot beds. 889 

Aphis, or green fly 854 

April, woA for 887 

Apricots, to candy 192 

to preserve 258 

Apples 889 

autnmn 889 

butter. 881 

boiled or steamed. 884 

baked 884 

baked, sweet 884 

borer. 856 

dder 880 

cidtor, boiled 881 

eider, apple-aanoe. 881 

oook, dried apples. 881 

erab^ple Jelly. 888 

orab-apple preserres 888 

dxying. 881 



Apples PAoa 

dumplings, No. 1.. 888 

dumpllnga, No. 8 149 

irittera... 284 

gathering. 889 

green 885 

hermetically sealed in cans. 885 

hermetically sealed in bottles. 885 

Ielly 888 
ate winter and spring use. 829 

marmalade. 889 

pie 884 

pudding 884 

pudding, Boston improved 186 

pudding, Berkshire 144 

pruning, trees 887 

preserving for spring shipmenta... 835 

planting, trees 881 

remarkson 829 

ricedumpUng 834 

summer use 829 

sweetmeats. 288 

tarts 884 

winter late, and spring. 829 

winter, early nse. 289 

worm 856 

wash for trees 829 

varieties. 829 

vinegar. 88S 

Arranging bouquets. 884 

Arrow-root gmeL 891 

Artichokes, to cook 116 

to preserve through winter 181 

Asparagus, to cook. 116 

to cultivate. 817 

greens. 116 

hermetically sealed Ill 

omelet 816 

soup 116 

select at market 54 

Baoon, to cure 868 

toboiL 98 

Bags more convenient than boxes T 

Baked Indian pudding 148 

Baking pUtea, to cleanse 404 

Bark lice 865 

Barberries, to preserve 968 

Barieycoflbe 895 

gruel 891 

griddle oakes 188 
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Bailfljr PAOB 

forlnikatfl 884 

negDS 8M 

punch. 896 

pearL 886 

water 8M 

BMtlvlDenr 294 

Batter padding, plain raised 140 

padding, boiled 149 

pudding, baked 149 

Bath for fruits 268 

Beuwi to oook. 117 

to cultivate 811 

lima 118 

ptcUed. »» 

string, to preaerye for winter. 118 

Windsor 118 

Beer 9T8 

bottled 2T3 

molasses. 278 

mead. 417 

spruce. 278 

quick. 415 

Beef; a-la-mode 87 

corned 861 

corned, to use cold. 8S 

corned, dried, to prepare 861 

corned, dried to presorre soft. 861 

dried,tooook 90 

French 87 

general directions for boiling and 

roasting 84 

mock yenlson of corned beef 90 

roast, remarks on 86 

sirloin, to roast 86 

steak, stewed. No. 1 87 

steak, stewed brown 88 

fried 83 

gnrj 88 

tobroUrare 89 

to suit all 89 

fried, to resemble broiling. 91 

and oysters and chima 90 

pie 90 

Boete,tocook 117 

to preserve for winter. 182 

select at market 66 

Beny paddinos 146 

Berkshire puadinga. 144 

BlrdVnest padding. 145 

Bird-cages, to free from mites. 410 

Biscuit of brewer*s yeast. 164 

of hops. 168 

of sour milk. 165 

of sour cream 166 

soda and cream of tartar. No. 1. . . . 164 
soda and cream of tartar. No. 8. . .. 165 

Black cake 178 

lace veil to wash 400 

tissae veil to renew 401 

crape, to remove spots 401 

to color. 409 

tea 207 

berry catsup 283 

berry jelly. 266 

ben7, hormetlcaUy sealed. 267 

berry symp 407 

berrywlne 278 

berry brandy 280 

currant iam 265 

eorzant }eUy. 266 



Blade » 

currant brandy 

currant wine 27S 

raapberriea dried. 270 

birds, dressing for. Tl 

Blaaket^ to wash. fi4 

Bleeding noee 877 

Blanc-mange, com stuch, 14& 

calves* foot 1»S 

Mrs^L's 41T 

isinglsM 158 

fruit 180 

Bleaching Fluid 4U8 

Board for shirt-boaoma...... 1ft 

foraklrts 14 

Bone, to remove from the throat 881 

Borase vinegar 294 

Box hedges. 289 

Boatoncakc 179 

cream cake, genuine 18T 

pudding, Improved 186 

Bombazines, to wash. 2S 

Botledbacon. 9S 

bass. T5 

batter puddings 149 

beef, corned 85 

beei;ft«sh 84 

beei^ remarks on S4 

beets. IIT 

beans. 117 

cabbage IIS 

cauliflower 119 

crabdder 288 

cod^s head and shoulders 75 

cod,salt.. 77 

egga. 74 

fish 74 

flour padding 416 

Aincy puddingy rice. 147 

fowls. 108»109 

ffeese 109 

ham, salt 91 

ham,fresh. • 99 

ham, cold to serve 97 

Indian imdding 416 

leg of lamb. 101 

mutton ohopSb 102 

legof mutt^ 108 

neck of motton. 108 

mflk for coffee 210 

parsnips 126 

pike. 76 

peas. 127 

pork, salt. 91 

potatoes. 12$ 

prairie chicken 114 

ricepuddings 141,147 

rabbit 118 

salmon, ftvsh 76 

BalmoB,6alt 77 

stnrgron 77 

sea-ttsh 76 

shad. 76 

turbot 77 

white-fish 76 

Brandy cherries 260 

cream 1 97 

fh>m fruits 279 

greengages 251 

peaches 886 

plums 856 
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Brtndy va«b 

Baaoes 72 

BrM8 kettle, to dean 407 

Bread 159 

bolls 28< 

bran yeast 168 

brewers' yeaat I6S 

carroway 167 

dry to use 125 

fried 226 

fried cakes 1S5 

Freneb. 165 

Oraham 169 

ffriddleeakes 129 

bop yeast 160 

IndiaD, Bt John 417 

milk, rislnip 169 

panada, with wine 89H 

potato 16S 

pnmpkln 167 

padding, Mrs. F.'s 148 

remarks on 159 

rice 168 

rye. 163 

rye and Indian 167 

sanoe for poultry and game 69 

wheat ana Indian 166 

Breakfiut tea, to prepare 207 

dishes, 212 

Breast, Inflammation of 882 

gathering. 882 

of veal, to carve 40 

of veal to roast 108 

Bride*8cake 172 

Britannia, to keep bright 899 

Broiled beef. 89 

beet with oysters and clams 90 

flsh 79 

ham 95 

lamb steaks 101 

mutton chops. ; 102 

oysters. 82 

pork,flMh 98 

porkfSalt 95 

Broiling spider, described 418 

Browning coffSee 208 

Brown, to color. 409 

Broccoli, to cook 118 

to cultivate 812 

Broken cake pudding 224 

Buckwheat flour, to select 56 

cakes. 189 

Buir, to color 409 

Bugs, to destroy 867 

Bulbs, to cultivate 884 

Buns 167 

Bum Salve 874 

liniment 874 

quick remedy 875 

salve, whalers* 875 

Burnet vinegar 274 

Butchers* divisiuns of meats.. 87 

Butter, browned 68,420 

creamed 420 

chirifled 67 

chnmod 868 

drawn 67 

preserved for winter 408 

oiled 68 

rancid, to restore 868 

ToQed 420 



Batter faos 

peach 288 

prepared 868 

prepared for winter use 864 

Cabbage, early York. 118 

to cultivate. 811 

boiled ^ 118 

boiled with meat 118 

•hotftlaw 119 

cold 119 

to pickle 808 

Cakes 169 

Cake baking, to prepare for. 172 

almond. 188 

barley, griddle. 188 

Boston 1 78 

brides 172 

bread fHed 185 

Boston cream, genuine 187 

black 178 

buckwheat mock 188 

buckwheat quick. 188 

buckwheat, raised No. 1 189 

buckwheat, taiaed Na 2. 1&3 

chestnut 184 

cup cake, Mrs. F.*s. 174 

cookies, Mrs. Case, No. 1 181 

soft 181 

Howe's 414 

winter. No. 2 182 

winter, Na 8 182 

rich, No.4 182 

pound, No.6 162 

New Tear's, No.6 182 

German New Teara 181 

cream cake, Boston 187 

cream drop 187 

cream cakes 172 

griddles, No.4 188 

chocolate, sfift 188 

hard. 188 

corn starch cup 172 

com cakes, Mrs. WebsteKs 416 

clay 177 

crullers, Mrs. F 184 

crumpets 168 

Carullna cake. 178 

coooanut cakes. 416 

coffee 185 

cream cakes 418 

children's loaf 179 

composition 190 

delicate, No. 1 174 

No. 2. 174 

soda, No.8. 174 

cup, No.4. 174 

cup. Mrs. F.'s. 173 

eggs, to heat 171 

fried, plain 184 

fried, Mrs. W.'s superior 190 

rich 184 

without eggs and milk 185 

fritters 185 

fralt cup cake, Mrs. F 177 

fhiitrlch. 178 

federal 180 

German pepper nuts 177 

cornucopia 177 

ladles' migers 177 
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iteMiMd B«adl«iL 166 

nlMd waffles. 186 

waffles, rleh 166 

•oft ehoooUto 188 



flufar bread, 

eake, 

eakel 

bread, atiperlor 
Mrs.1^ 
hard. 
Mm W« 



F. 



No. 
Na 
No. 
No. 
Na 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 



X ■ ■ • • 

'• * • « 
0« • • a 

V • • ■ • 

6.... 

Va • •• 

T 

I ■ » • • 
0« ■ ■ • 



NoulG.... 



ITO 
170 
ITO 
170 
170 
170 
171 
171 
171 
171 
171 



bard. 

•oft, 

soapa. 

griddla oakaa, ladtan, wtthoatinllk 189 

raUad bmskwheat, No. 1 180 

raised bockwheat, No.S 1S8 

qaick baekwheat 189 

mock baokwbeat 188 

Indian meal, witbont milk .... 1S9 

Ormbam 189 

rtee 188 

barley 188 

•weetmllk, No.1 187 

•ourmllk. No. i. 1S8 

Terjaioa, No. 8. 1S8 

eream. No. 4. 188 

bardQennaa ebooolata 188 

Harrison, Mm F. 160 

boe cake 163 

Indian mafflns 168 



Jelly 
amblea, poand. No. 9. 

obnny. No. 1 

obnny.Na i. 

Mrs. Dej's..... 



181 

188 

189 

189 

, 418 

•oftjambles. 417 

ladles* flnffeia. 176 

loaf; Mrs. B 179 

molasses oakaa, remarks. 169 

marmalade 190 

mafflns, Mn.W 1S7 

mafflns, Mn.L 416 

Madison 180 

poand, Mrk F., No. 1 178 

No.« 178 

qalck.loaf 179 

roskTMra. L.'s 417 

•oda,rlcb, No.1 174 

7eUow,Nafi 176 

No. 8 175 

•No. 4 175 

strawberry 

Bikonge, No. 1 

llri. F., No. 8 
ezoellent, Na 8 
arrowroot. 

No. 5 



181 
175 
176 
176 
Na4 176 



oonTenlent, 
dropw. 



175 

188 

Bally Laan 187 

tea, Tery plain 178 

tbanksginng 180 

▼anlttes 185 

wblte 178 

white, cap. 174 

wblte mountain. 177 

weddlnic, 1618 179 

Waablngton 180 

waffle, poand 186 



Gika»0«maa 

plaJa • 186 

Mod 186 

Amerloaa raised.... 186 

Gaka,Freaeb method of Ictus. 198 

to prepare ibr Idng 198 

Candy sf»ilcots 199 

greengagea. 199 

loe cream 191 

maple soger 198 

molaasea 198 

nectsrines 199 

plams ............•■••*.>• 199 

Galros* brains. !•> 

besdtoboil 168 

light and liver 169 

feetandeais 1^ 

kidney 19« 

foot Jolly dessert 1^ 

blancmange •• 188 

OaaTas-back Dacks to truss M7 

to roast 11* 

Candying syraps 191 

Carrfng g 

butdiers* dlrlaions of meats ^ 

breastofveal 49 

cod's bead 48 

divisions of meats. fj 

eels w 

flUetofveal 6J 

forcquarter lambb 40 

fowl. 5 

Ash « 

fish, baked 49 

fl i|h nan tf 

haddock. 49 

bam 49 

baanie^ of Tenbon 88 

hareorrabbit £ 

legofmntton 88 

leg of lamb 46 

lomofyeal 88 

mackerel 48 

matton, leg of. 89 

saddle of. 98 

shoulder of. 98 

partridge 41 

pidgeoa and quail 41 

roost beet..... 88 

roastpig 49 

saddle of mutton 88 

shoulder of matton. 89 

salmon 48 

soup to serve 49 

turkey or goose 41 

tongoe 40 

turboL 48 

Teal flUet..-. 40 

yealloin..., 98 

Camphor, spi rits 889 

Canker sore month 890 

Carpet, to protect ih>m moths 404 

toshake 405 

to scour 409 

remove soil firom. 408 

Caterpillars 

on gooseberries 

CatBup 

buckbeny. 

celery 887 

cherry 
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Catiop PAOx 

oneamber 299 

gooseberry 888 

grape 283 

mutton chop, 287 

innshro<»n 286 

OTi^r 287 

plam 287 

peach 287 

raspberry. 288 

tomato 289 

walnatfNal 286 

No.2 287 

whortlebany 889 

Canliflower, to oook. 119 

to pickle. 806 

tooultiTato 815 

Carrots, to oook 119 

topickle. 808 

toealtWato 818 

Cassarole of fish 8S1 

Cement for Jars 899 

Cellar, to deanse. 867 

Celery, to use. 119 

preseryed for winter 182 

to grow 812 

Ibrtheaged 298 

Chintz, with red grounds to wash. 20 

with brown 80 

with green 19 

Chops, mutton, broUed. 102 

Chambermaid, adyiee to 84 

Charlotte Basse, No. 1 185 

Na8 186 

No. 8 186 

fruit 186 

Chocolate mill 418 

Chocolate 210-811 

Chilbhiins, to cure 876 

Cheese 864 

Cherries 257 

Cherry brandy 280 

Cherries^ 

Black Hawk, to prsserre. 898 

dried. No. 1 262 

No.2L 268 

drled,tocook 268 

duke and MoreUs, to pMserre 299 

flmcy preserres 2S3 

history of. 257 

hermetically seaL natural prosery- 

eis, in botttea, No. 1 25? 

No. 8 2.^: 

hermetically seal for pies, in glass. 2C1 

in cons 262 

fortoble 262 

pickled, No.l 260 

No. 8 261 

No. 8 261 

No.4 261 

pie 268 

pie fW>m can fruit 868 

pudding, Nal 145 

No. 8. 146 

trees to plant, remarks 821 

Tinegar 281 

yarieties 257 

Chickens, to fricaaseo.. 115 

pie and pot>pie. 115 

tea 897 

qnlcUy to dreoB. 896 



I Chicken PAOa 

ealads 119,890 

Cocoaklsses 194 

Coeoanut cdce. 416 

Cocoa snow 185 

whips 168 

flummery 158 

cream 187 

cakes 190 

custerd 416 

pudding 148 

Comfits 194 

candying 198 

Coffee cream 211 

Coflfee cream Ice 197 

Coffee 207 

aroma preseryed 208 

cream, mock, for 211 

browned 208 

boiling 809 

boilers, care of 211 

description of plant 807 

egg in milk for 810 

mixing 209 

proportion for an extra cup. 210 

preparation for market 207 

remarks 210 

storing 209 

sugar for 210 

serye 810 

varieties 803 

Cork broken to remoye 899 

Cow.tomilk,eto 868 

Confectionery, chapter on 190 

Counterpane, to wash 84 

Cotton sneets, to iron 84 

Corned beef hash 217 

Codfish hash 813 

balls 819 

toast 814 

picked up 80 

ealttoboU 77 

tongues and sounds 78 

bead and shoulders 76 

Cordials and extracts. 888 

of lemon 288 

ofcarroway 288 

Com, to oook 190 

cakes, green 181 

muffins 181 

oysten 121 

and beans, succotash 121 

'dried, to prepare to cook 121 

dried, tocook 128 

hermetically sealed 128 

to dry for winter use 128 

sweet, to cultiyate 816 

worm 851 

Cockchafer 851 

Cockroaches 859 

Cool^adyiceto 88 

Cranberry jelly and Jam 270 

piesaudtarts 158 

stewed 270 

preseryed for winter 

Cream ice, toft^ese 195 

brandy, a dessert of 18ia 197 

whl pped. 151 

of nectar 8S8 

custerd. 151 



orange 
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Cream toe paob 

cake 172 

drop. 187 

Boston, genuine 167 

§ riddle cftkes 188 
inner creams. 186 

snow 158 

toast 218 

to prerent rising. 410 

Crackers, Mrs. Dicsoo's 415 

Mrs. P.'s 189 

Crabs 75 

Crayfish 83 

Caring meats 860 

beel^ corned 861 

bacon 869 

bam 860 

pork 862 

Cnrtains, lace, etc, to wash 28 

Cnsterd, boiled 150 

thickened 150 

baked 150 

lh>xon 197 

and whej 150 

and cream 151 

Caeambers, to buy 54 

toculUvate 818 

catsup 289 

to green, with gnpe leaves. 805 

to fry, etc 123 

to grow in hot beds 845 

pickled 297 

spiced. No. 1 203 

spiced, Ko. 2. 293 

spiced, No.& 299 

summer 299 

sngar, sour 299 

sugar, sweet 800 

inwhlakej. 800 

ripe 800 

salad for the aged 291 

and cabbage 292 

to select 54 

vinegar. 298 

Cutlets of htmb. 102 

of veal 104 

offlahi^« 81 

Cutworm 860 

Curculia 857 

Currant-borer 857 

Currants, dried 270 

Currant Jam 264 

ielly '264 

nermeticaUj sealed 267 

pies 157 

Curled cress, to dress 120 

to grow 816 

Cultivation of fhilt garden. 819 

of flower garden. 829 

aspaFBgns. 817 

beets. 811 

beans. 811 

broccoli 812 

cabbages 811 

canllnowcrs 811 

celery 812 

cucumbers 813 

carrots 815 

com, sweet 816 

double curled parsley 810 

eggplant 815 



CnlttvatloD of pass 

herbs. 814 

horseradish tli 

lettuces 815 

manuring. 808 

melons 818 

nasturtluma 814 

onions. 810 

okra. 815 

peas. 810 

pardey 810 

parsiripa 810 

peppergrass or cress «. 815 

potatoes, early. 816 

sweet 817 

remarks on 808 

radishes 815 

rhuborb 817 

salsify 811 

sweet com 81 6 

^inach 818 

tomatoes 848 

Dairy work. 860 

Damask, to Iron 948 

Damsons, to preserve 848 

Delaines, printed, to wash. 18 

plain,towash 19 

scarlet, to wash 20 

DeHcatc-colored merino. 18 

DIcson s, MnL, cradiers 415 

Diarrhoea. 876 

of inlknta. 887 

Description of coffee tree 207 

of tea-plant 801 

of choeohO^ milL 418 

Dinner-parties. 24 

desserts 150 

of quinces. 847 

creams 186 

cold, arranged 2S6 

Dishes, washed 6 

Discoloration by bruises removed 878 

Dipped butter toast 814 

Directions for carving. 87 

cooking generally. 53 

cakes. 169 

catsups. 886 

chocolate 909 

cofl^ 907 

cordials. 988 

creams and confectioneries. . . . 180 

cold dinners 996 

Infants 888 

cooking for invalids. 881 

culUvating fhiit 818 

*^ flowers. 828 

** xegeUbles. 806 

cooking vegotablca. 118 

curing meats 860 

cookinsrboet 84 

biseultand bread 198 

breakfhsts 218 

brandies iVom firuits. 278 

dairy work 860 

dinner desserts 188 

»* parties. 94 

economy dishes. 828 

eggs. 219 

entertaining visitors 84 

extracts 838 
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Directions for paob 

ft'ult garden 819 

flowers. 829 

flih 74 

furoUblng » hoaae 1 

gravies G7 

game IOC 
ashes. 217 

hot-beds 843 

to husbands 27 

kltoben fkirnitaro 1 

** garden. 806 

Iamb 100 

management of servants 4 

marketing 51 

mutton 100 

poittry and pics 153 

pickling 296 

pork '. 01 

poultry 100 

puddings 188 

preservation of regetables 

through winter 116 

preserving apples 229 

** cherries 257 

** peaches. 286 

pears 244 

plums 248 

** quinces. 247 

salads 2S9 

sauces. 71 

servants 81 

^ck-room 871 

soups. 58 

small fruits, preserving. 263 

sprinz work 867 

tea./. 207 

venison 100 

vinegars. 2S1 

" flavored 292 

washing, ironing, etc. 12 

winoH and beer 273 

Down, to wash 405 

Doeskin, to wash 402 

Duck, canvas- back, to truss 107 

wild, to truss. 107 

canvas-back, to roast 113 

wild, to roast 113 

Draining land for gardens 807 

Drab, to color 409 

Drawn butter 67 

Dress chickens quickly 896 

of servants 86 

Dressing for a-la-modo beef 71 

Decf. a-la-mode 71 

blackbirds 71 

boiled plcrcons 71 

** turkey 70 

duck 70 

flsh 70 

fowls 70 

fowb for market 106 

for partridges. 71 

pigeons. 71 

pigs 70 

quails 71 

turkeys 70 

salad, common No. 1 290 

*' veryflnoNo. 2 291 

« without egc8, No. 8 291 

•* sweet, No. 4 291 



Dressing pAOa 
infants 888 

Dried bee^ to care. 861 

apples. 281 

cnerries 262 

corn, to cook 122 

to prepare ibr succotash. 121 

to prepare for winter. 129 

currants 123 

blackberries 267 

fruits, care of 867 

berries 56 

peaches 289 

plums 256 

quinces. 248 

raspberries 270 

strawberries 270 

whortleberries. 270 

Dye brown 409 

black. 409 

blue 409 

buff 409 

drab. 408 

green 409 

peach leaves, with 410 

scarlet 410 

yellow 409 

Dysentery, cure for. 870 

receipt for. 876 

or dIarrh<Ba. 876 

Dyspeptic lye 883 

Ear-ache of iniknts 890 

Kconomy 7 

dishes 228 

in cooklne well 7 

cheornilness 8 

small matters. 9 

Edging or thread lace, to wash 23 

Eggs 219 

boil 221 

brcakfiist dish 215 

closing the pores of shells with hot 

water 220 

considered as food 221 

cooked whole 228 

English role for preserving. 220 

fried hard 229 

soft • 221 

grease removed by yolks of. IS 

of insects, to destroy 867 

Italian method 228 

mass, cooked in 228 

mulled in wine and water 899 

nog 285 

mulled in tea and coffee 893 

raw in milk 898 

and milk 898 

omelet, luurd. 229 

soft 229 

puff, Mrs. Hunt's. 414 

souiBe 223 

pack 221 

I>onched 229 

preserved for winter use 220 

plant cultivated 815 

cooked 128 

cold, to use 225 

selection at market 54 

shells Qsefhl 298 

selected fresh 219 
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PA«B 

'■ounblcd. S3S 

•MiMforflsh 60 

puddla^s 78 

toMt sm 

furlATalidt 895 

QMd to remoTe greaaa 18 

wbol«, cooked ia % iumb 888 

EoltbroU 80 

fry TO 

generml dlroetloDa 78 

toieloct 64 

•onp 61 

toMlect M 

Ktdorborry nrrnp 406 

wine, Bpioed 878 

flowera, wioe 416 

Elegaatiy preeerred peeeheti 841 

KlemeaU of Ibod neoewery fbr the 

flunily. 47 

Embrolderleei to wash, ttAreh. and Iron 81 

Embroidered eortninc, to WMb. 88 

Enamelled ketUet 407 

Entertainment of company 84 

EngltBh plam podding* 148^144 

Kruptions of Infknti 890 

Eveninf iMirtlea 86 

EjcoQflea for tbe boasekeeper 81 

Extracts and oordlnla 888 

of celery 884 

lemon. 884 

* peel 884 

nectarinoa 884 

orance poel 884 

peaches 884 

roees 884 

sage 884 

Family bed*room 8 

Fancy dinner desserts 150 

jellies 185 

rice boiler 147 

Faalt-flndittg 80 

Feathers oolored, to deanse. 40S 

to renew 404 

Felon, to care 882 

Flffs, to select 67 

FiUet of real, to boU 106 

to roast 108 

Fish 74 

anoboTT batter 81 

bake a large fish whole 78 

boll, general directions 74 

broil, general directions 70 

clean 74 

cod flsh, picked up 80 

cod fish, salt, to boll 77 

cod, toncaes and eoanda, to boll ... 78 

cod, head and shoolders, to boil ... 75 

ood,toselect 68 

crabs, to boll 75 

crabs, to select 68 

casserole of fish 81 

croquette of fish. 61 

cutlets 81 

clams, to fry with eggs and crackers 85 

dams, stewed 65 

dams, scalloped 416 

dams, hashed 83 

clams, haid-shelled, to boll 83 

cray fish, to cook. 68 



Fish 

eny ilsh, to Mieet 64 

eels,tol^ Z» 

eels, to select ftl 

eel^tobroU m 

finesh-water fish, to salect 6i 

fty, general directiooa 78 

haUbat, to seleet M 

kedoeree of fldi 81 

keuie described 418 

lobsters, to roMt 7S 

" toboU 73 

•• todre« SS 

" balls. S4 

** patties S4 

mackerel, fresh, to tty 78 

fifesh, to broil 80 

toboil 75 

salt^tosoak 8» 

to broU 80 

toboil 7T 

mnades, stewed 68 

oystersttofrr 81 

tobroU 81 

tostew 88 

■eallopod 88 

patties 88 

pies a 

scalloped, Mrs. W. 81 

prawns and shrimpsi to sdeet. 58 

perch, to seleet ^ 54 

pike, boiled 7f 

toseleet 54 

rode bass and smaU fish, to fry.... 7f 

rock fish and bass, to boiL 76 

shad, fkreah, to bake 7B 

to fry 7f 

toboil 78 

6alt,toboil n 

salmon, Aresh, to boil 76 

salt,toboil 77 

toseleet 68 

stargeon, fresh, to boll 77 

seal fish, fkesh, to boil 75 

6oak,saltflsh 60 

seallopedfish 81 

soQsea flsh 81 

sandwiches 81 

scallops, to cook 88 

sprawna, to cook 88 

shrimps, to oook 88 

turtle, stewed 88 

toseleet 64 

patties 68 

trout, to f^ 79 

toseleet a 

turbot, to boll 7T 

toseleet 5K 

white fish, to boll 78 

tobroil 80 

Flat Irons 40S 

Fourth of July pudding 189 

Flannel, to wash 17 

Flavored yinegars 886 

Flax -seed jdiy, for coughs. 878 

Fleas 850 

Flics V» 

Flour, buckwheat, to select 66 

gruel 801 

paddings, baked 184 

pudding boiled 418 
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Sloor PAOS 

wheat, to select 06 

Flower* of elderbeny wine 415 

garden 8S9 

Floating ialaadfl 150 

Floor, to remove oil ftom 899 

Flammerj of cocoa-nnts 152 

Fowls 106 

to bake 110 

to boll 108 

toboU 109 

dreased formarket 196 

dreflslngfor 70 

cold, to use 228 

to fry 115 

to roast 110 

to trass 106 

to select 52 

Fresh-water fish, to select 68 

French bread 165 

French method of candying fruit 192 

icing cake 198 

preserving apricots. 258 

Fried apples 94 

beef 88 

bread 226 

chops 101 

chickens. 115 

cocnmbers 128 

eggB>hard 222 

soft 221 

with oysters 215 

flsh T4 

ham 95 

lamb chops 101 

mntton chops 102 

oysters 82 

with egg 215 

onions 125 

parsnips 126 

potatoes 128 

porkffresh 98 

salt^plain 94 

superior 95 

salsify 180 

yegetable oyster 180 

Fritters 185 

apple 284 

egg plant 128 

turnip 126 

Fricassee of chicken, brown 115 

" white 116 

Teal 104 

parsnips 126 

potatoes 129 

Frost-bitten hands and feet 882 

salve 875 

Wahler*s 8T5 

Frozen creams. 195 

fruits. 198 

JelUes 195 
t ades 284 

bath for preserving. 268 

brandies 277 

blanc-manges 186 

catsups 286 

candled 192 

coblers 894 

eoltivated 819 

dried to protect from vermin 270 

I of insects in, dried to destroy.. 867 



Fruit PAoa 

froxen 198 

garden 819 

gathering apples 229 

stains to remove from hands 898 

hermetically sealed apples. 286 

sealed berries 267 

cherries 260-262 

currants 267 

peaches 241-248 

pears 246 

plums 250-256 

pineapple 200-201 

raspberries 267 

quinces 247 

smalL 268 

stains removed from hands 896 

strawberries 270 

tomatoes 181 

whortleberries 268 

trees. 821 

insects injurious to 849 

manure for. 822 

pUmtIng 821 

pruning 827 

pudding bread 140 

vinegars 281 

stains to remove frvm Lands. 898 

** from linen. 402 

Fumltore, to cleanse 899 

to remove spots from. 899 

Fur, to cut and sew 405 

to protect from moths. 866 

Game, to truss 106 

black-birds to roast 112 

to truss. 107 

duck to roast 112 

to truss 107 

hare and rabbit to rosat Ill 

to truss. 107 

moor fowl to roast Ill 

totruss 107 

partridges to bolL 114 

toroast 114 

totruss. 107 

pheasant to broil 114 

toroast., Ill 

pigeon to roast 110 

pie 114 

totrussL 107 

prairie chicken to broil 114 

toroast 112 

quail to broil 114 

pie 114 

toroast 118 

reed birds to truss 106 

small birds to roast 112 

snipe to roast 112 

widgeons and teals to roast 118 

wocMCOcks to roast Ill 

Garden fruit 819 

flowers 829 

vegetables 806 

Garlic vinegar 298 

Geese to boil 109 

toroast Ill 

totruss. 106 

Gelatine, to prepare 898 

General directions for cookery 8 
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OtMnl direettoat pagv 

ItooMWork. 6 

Oemua cherrr mqoo for paddings. .... 70 

cookies, New Year't 181 

cboooUta S11 

cakMhaxd. 188 

•oft 188 

popper auto 1T7 

oomuoopU cakes^ 177 

ladiee* fingers 177 

stosmed neadles. 166 

waffles 186 

sponge for Invalids 396 

Olbletsaaeo 70 

out frames, tn preserTe 405 

Ologham, to wash. 81 

Gingerbread 170,171 

Gingerbread pudding. 146 

Ginger green SOI 

wine 275 

wine, exoelleat 877 

vinegar S95 

Glass stopper to remove 406 

Gloves, wet to save 403 

Goosbcrrlen. 824 

caterpillar 856 

catsup. 868 

joUj 866 

saooe for lamb. 69 

tarts. 158 

mildew 885 

wine 275 

Graham rioe flour pudding 142 

flourtuseleet 66 

puddinc raised 141 

Gravies and sauces 67 

for beef roasts 68 

stosks etc. 63 

lamb 68 

mutton 08 

veal 6S 

venison 63 

Grayf pot described 418 

Greas^ to remove from book covers. . . 406 

to cleanse 419 

Green com, to select 54 

Greens, asparagus 116 

mustard 124 

Green to color 409 

Green fljr or apliis 854 

gages to cand7 192 

ginger to preserve 801 

gages to prcs<?rve In brandy 851 

tomatoes preserved 8(i8 

tea,toebooeo 805 

Greening pickles without alum 805 

Gherkins pickled 897 

Gridiron 407 

Griddle to clean 407 

Qruol arrow root 891 

barley 891 

flour 891 

Indian meal 891 

rice 891 

Grubs 834 

Hair brushes, to cleanse 404 

to prevent Iklling out 882 

ITall ftirniture 2 

Ualibut 

to select 54 



Ham 

boilad,Balt 

fresh •..•■■«.... .. .. •••. 

carved 

cold served 

cured ... 

baked 

broiled ... ....... 

fried 

protector fkrom vermin 

Hands, chapped 

to remove fruit ataizta 

Hardr biennials 

Climbing rosea. 

perpetual roses 

twining plants ; 

Hares and rabbits, to cook. 

to truss. ] 

Hashes S 

beei^ftvsh S 

browned. i 

balls of corned beef S 

calfs bead 1' 

corned beeC 2 

codfish. S: 

balls 21 

fish hash 21 

fresh beef. 2 J 

meats with tosst 21 

pork 21 

pork and parsnips. 81 

*' and potatoes. .. . 91 

Hat, to protect from dust 40> 

Heavy plum puddiuGr, to use. 82^ 

Hearth rugs, to cleanse. 40i 

Hens, to make lay in winter. 411 

Herbaceous dimbers. 889 

Herb or root tens 391 

Hermetically sealed and cooked apples. S29 

** cherries... 257 
** peaches... 2S6 

"pcarfc 244 

** plums 848 

" quinces... 247 
** small frnlL 26S 

Hints on cultivating flowers. 880 

H iccough 879 

Honey-suckles. S8S 

Horse radish 291 

vinegar. 299 

Hop ** 895 

Hotbed 849 

House cleaning 405 

general 870 

House, to select and fkimlsh 8 

Hyacinth 885 

Hybrid Chinese roses SU 

Ice cream, dlrectiona for 195 

candy 191 

flavored with coffee 197 

♦* chocolate 197 

oTtmgn., 19S 

strawberries 193 

thickened with arrow-root.... 196 

superior 196 

w.thout cream 196 

J nick 197 
Ira. A.'s 197 

puddings 148 

Iced Jellies 199 
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loed FAoa 

fruits 198 

- — loeo, water, of fruits 198 

— — loiog, oake to prepare for. 199 

— common 198 

— confeoUonerles 199 

• — French method 198 

Mrs. L.'s froeUng. 416 

India musUns. washed 14 

»> Indian meal fcrneL 891 

griddle cakes 189 

K bread, St. Charles. 417 

andirebread 187 

wheat " 166 

pnmpkin bread 167 

hoe oakea 168 

I. puddlnfc boiled 418 

baked 148 

Johnny cakes. 189 

muffins. 168 

Indellblelnk 406 

Infanta, care of from birth to weaning. 8S8 

Injuries from Iklls prevented 889 

IttlkntUe diseases 887 

canker, sore mouth 890 

convulsions. 890 

diarrhoea 888 

ornptions. 890 

measles 889 

red gum. 8S7 

worms 888 

■* whooping cough 889 

vomiting 888 

Ink,b]ue 406 

red. 406 

Indelible 406 

spots, to remove 400 

Ironing generally 14 

^' Iron mould, to remove 40*3 

I • ware ..- 407 

Iron pots, to'mend 408 

ware not in general use 407 

> described 419 

Insects, iDJurions to gardens 849 

troublesome to housekeepers^ 849 

ant-hills 858 

ants, to protect from 8&9 

red, to entrap 859 

apple-borer 855 

worm 856 

aphis, or green fly 854 

hark^lce 856 

bed-bugs 858 

cut-worm 850 

caterpillar 856 

canker-worm 856 

curculto 857 

currant-borer 857 

caterpillar on gooseberries 858 

crickets 858 

cockchafer 851 

cockroach 869 

egg of, in dried fruit, to kill. .. 867 

fleas 859 

flies, to destroy 859 

grape-worm 858 

list of M9 

May-bug, larva of 851 

mosqnitoes 859 

moths 858 

peach-borer 856 



losecta, VAOB 

radish-maggot 858 

rose-bug 855 

remarks 849 

raspberry borer. 858 

redanto : 859 

rats 859 

strawberry- worm.... 858 

striped bug 858 

squash 858 

soaly apbb 855 

spiders 859 

tomato-worm. 853 

wire-worm 851 

Invslid's cookery. 891 

arrow-root gruel 891 

barloy-gmef. 891 

mi& 89i 

water 894 

negus 894 

punch 895 

orcornooflfee 895 

bread panada, with wine 898 

beef-tea 897 

caudle 892 

cream-toast 895 

cakes 896 

chicken, to dress quickly. 896 

tea, to make 897 

and meat broths 897 

drinks for an invalid 898 

egg mulled in wine or water 893 

raw, and wine 898 

raw.andmilk 898 

mulled with milk. 898 

and toast 895 

extract of meat. No. 1 897 

No.2. 897 

flou r gruel 891 

fruit odes 894 

vineffars. 895 

cobblers 894 

ground rice milk 893 

griddle cakes 896 

German sponge 896 

herb or root teas 897 ' 

Indian meal gruel 891 

jelly wine 893 

of rice or tapioca 896 

lemon-water 898 

whey 894 

milk porridge 891 

and wine 893 

meat and bread panada. 898 

milk whey 894 

moUuses toast 895 

mulled egg in tea or coffee 893 

nitre whey 894 

nendle pudding, Qerman 896 

soup 895 

oatmeal grueL 891 

punch 895 

pudding 896 

rice-flour gruel 891 

lolly 893 

raspbernr and strawberry vinegar. 895 

msK of barley or com 895 

sago-milk 893 

sago or tapioca, to cook 899 

sherry cobbler 894 

toast-water 
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wine Jelly 8W 

whey 8M 

whey,Mn.L 415 

lUllAB method of cooking eggs 228 

iTory, to de«n 406 

JuDt. enmnt, black 865 

red M4 

gmpe S65 

cranbeny. 970 

plam SM 

peach 888 

henneticaUy sealed 848 

* No.8 848 

napbeTTy 8M 

atrawbeiry 869 

Jelllef. apple 889 

«ker:. 181 

crab 288 

pine 201 

blackberrr 8M 

currant, black. 966 

cranberry 870 

currant red 264 

calTes'foot 187 

crab apple 288 

flamnwry IM 

froaen 195 

ikncy 176 

and whips 159 

grape 265 

gooaeberry 266 

peach 288 

quince. 248 

raapberry 966 

rice 899 

small Ihilts 208,271 

topioca 898 

whortleberry 866 

wine 899 

Johnny cakes 1 89 

Jombifs 1S3 

poond 1 S8 

soft 417 

« 

Kettle, enameled 407 

Kid gloves, to cleanse 409 

Kitchen Aimiture 9 

Kisses, Tory nice by long beating 194 

to make quickly 194 

cocoa 194 

Jelly 195 

orange 194 

pineapple 194 

pyramid of 195 

Miss Day's 418 

KalTea, to take care of 7 

Lace veil, black, to wash 400 

to wash 400 

I^rd 97 

Lamb chopsi fried 101 

catlets 109 

quarter, roaated. 101 

selected 51 

steaks, broiled 101 

Late winter and spring apples 989 

Lesson, to make 67 

Lsather peach, to prepare. 989 

plum, to prepare. 966 



Leg of FAOi 

lamb, boiled loi 

canred. 41 

mntton, boiled. lOS 

caryed. 89 

Lettuce, dressed 194 

grown. 815 

hotbeds. 847 

saUas 989,890 

selected 66 

Lemonade 884 

Lemon cordial 888 

cakes. 196 

extract 984 

drops. 198 

macaroons. 199 

pulBi 19f 

peara. 846 

water 898 

whey 884 

Lights, calTOS. 106 

Liver, " 106 

Lipsalve 878 

List of annual flowers that bear trana- 

pUmting. 881 

ct annual flowers that will not bear 

tranq>lanting 

of annual flowers Ibr hot beds 

hardy flowering shrubs. 

twining plants. _ 

annual cllmberB. 840 

roses 84D 

climbing roses 840 

hybrid Chinese roees. 841 

hardy perpetual ** 841 

Bourbon 849 

noisettes 849 

hardy bienniiJs, plants 

perennials 

kitchen Aimituro..... 411 

Lobster balls 84 

dresBod. 88 

patties B4 

selection 68 

soup 81 

sauce. 89 

salad 891 

Lunches, prepared 298 

Macaroni 418 

toast 419 

soup 67 

Macaroons, common. 181 

almond 199 

lemon 197 

orange 199 

vanlfla 199 

liaekerel, boiled 78 

broiledfresh 60 

carved 48 

salted 77 

soaked 80 

broiled 80 

and herring selected at market. ... 88 
Madison bake. 180 

Maids, chamber. 84 

aUwork 85 

laundry 84 

nurse 85 

Malignant sore throat 808 

Mangoes, peach. 804 
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Ifasgoea, pA«s 

pepper 814 

melon 801 

andpioklefl 296 

ManariDg gftrdons 80S 

Maple sugar eandj 198 

syrap for paddings. 72 

March, work for 867 

Maijoram vinegar 294 

Marketing. M 

asparagas, to select 54 

beans, to select 54 

buckwheat flour, to select 56 

bulls head 54 

beets 55 

beef 61 

blackbirds 68 

blacktea 66 

cabbage 64 

cauliflower 54 

corn, green 64 

carrots 64 

cucumbers 54 

crab and eray fish. 68 

coffee, to choose 56 

ducks 62 

diledftTilt 66 

apples 57 

egg punt, to select 64 

eib 54 

figs 67 

flour 66 

fresh water fijsh 68 

green corn 54 

tea 56 

geese 62 

grapes 67 

Graham flour 56 

hares and rabbits 68 

haliibut 54 

Indian meal 66 

lamb 51 

lettuce 65 

lobster 58 

melons 65 

mackerel and herrings 58 

m u tton. 61 

o vsters 58 

okra 65 

onions. 65 

oranges. 67 

pigeons. 52 

partridges 62 

prairie chickens 62 

pineapple 67 

prawns and shrimps. 68 

pike 64 

perch 54 

parslev 55 

parsnips 65 

peas 65 

pork 61 

poutoea. 55 

sweet 65 

poultry. 52 

quail 62 

rabbits 68 

rice 67 

raisins. 66 

radishes 65 

rhubarb 65 

19 



Marketing, paob 

quails 6i 

sugar 66 

saisiiy 55 

string l>eans 54 

spinach. 65 

salmon 68 

squash 65 

tea, to choose 66 

trout 63 

turbot 58 

turUe 64 

tomatoes 66 

turnips 66 

turkeys 62 

veal 61 

yegetables 64 

Tenison 62 

woodcocks 62 

Martencaa, sweet, pickled 801 

sour, pickled. 801 

Marmdaoe, apple 288 

cake 180 

orange 201 

peach 283 

pineapple 201 

quince. 248 

Mashed potatoes 128 

May-bug or beetle 861 

May, work for 869 

Medicines, to prepare 88 

Mead. 417 

Meal, Indian, gruel 891 

Measles 889 

Meats, cured 860 

hashed with toast 21S 

and gristle of soups used 228 

and bread panada for invalids. 898 

tongs 4t2 

Melons, to grow 818 

mangoes. 801 

musk, to pickle ripe 804 

small 804 

to preserve ripe 204 

nutmeg, to preserve 203 

Meringues, strawberry. 194 

Mercury, antidote for 880 

Milk, barley for invalids 892 

boiled for coffee. 210 

cure of 862 

ground rice for invalids 892 

mulled with eggs 898 

punch, common 285 

English 285 

porridge for Invalids 891 

sago 893 

toast No. 1 218 

No.2 218 

whey. 894 

and wino for invalids 892 

Mince pies 153 

Minute pudding, nice 147 

Mississippi traveller 285 

Mixing and boiling coffee 209 

Mock cream for coffee. 211 

toast 218 

turtle soup 66 

venison of corned beef 99 

Molasses beer. 278 

candy 198 

toast for invalids. 218,895 
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PAOB 

Jfofdlo dMfitoti imtsrvid* *••••.••••. 

IfOMIlltOM , 

Moths 858 

MoflL to preMnr« the tat smooth 899 

llaffliusMfa.W.'t 1ST 

eorn. 121 

IndiM. 168 

ndsMl 416 

MaUwlM S85 

Mulled «a in wine 89S 

utMudeoffM 898 

Miishrootn Cfttsup. 286 

Mushrooms, plcUad 808 

ssnoe. 69 

Mosk mdoDs, ptekled ripe 804 

msacoes 801 

sm^ pickled 804 

MoalliiSf India, with Hut colon, to wish 

nnd iron 15 

Indis, donbtftil, with Ihst colors, to 

wash and Iron 16 

India, to wash and Iron 17 

Swiss. 17 

Mnstard, Greens 194 

mixed 891 

vinegar. S88 

Mash, to make of Indian meal 147 

Mutton chops, broiled...... lOS 

ftied 108 

Mntton— 

haonch oC roasted. lOS 

leg of; boiled. 108 

carved. 89 

lotn o^ stewed, to resemble yonlson, 109 

neck of 102 

saddle ol^ carved 89 

ahoalder of, carved. 89 

selection at market 51 

•oup 68 

Nastertlom, grown. 814 

pickled 8(V4 

vinegar 298 

Natural roost goose Ill 

Necessary ftimiture for the house 9 

Necessity of system, order, etc 4 

Nectarines and apricots, candied. 199 

extract ot 284 

preserved, French 

method 288 

pickled 257 

irinmied, eta 887 

Negus of Barley 894 

Nervous affections 879 

head-aches. 878 

Nendlo pudding for invalids, Oermsn.. 896 
soup u •» "* 895 

New Year's cockles. 182 

Gorman 181 

Nice cold dinners prepared 966, 868 

Innchea 968 

Nitrate of silver, antidote for. 881 

Nitre whoy 894 

Nurse maid 85 

Nutrition 48 

Nutmeg melon, preserved 906 

Okxa, or gumbo grown 815 

stewed 194 

soup 194 



Oknsselaeted 66 

Obstinate ooi^^ to break up. 119 

Orangeade 884 

Orange cream, iced 198 

abeversge SS8 

creiin 156 

and cream ambreeis. 417 

custard, Mrs. W.'k 418 

extract 2S4 

kisses 194 

macaroona. 198 

marmalade 901 

salad 418 

sauce. 78 

Oranges, selected 67 

Order and system at table, etc 4 

Oysters Med with eggs. 915 

omelet 915 

pie 68 

paUles 88 

toast 915 

soup for the dty 68 

country 68 

Mrs. W.*s superior sesUoped 81 

scalloped 88 

selected 58 

Omelets, hard 999 

mnsnroomL 916 

oyster 816 

soft 929 

souffla 929 

Mrs. Hunt's 414 

Omelet pan 418 

Onions boiled. 195 

fried 125 

pickled 809 

with tomatoes 808 

preserved for winter 188 

vinegar. 298 

Ointment for itch 878 

Oil, to remove from book coven. 406 

floors. 899 

lampshades 808 

Ovens, heated 161 

iron bake ovens 40T 

Pannlp 195 

plain 195 

broiled 125 

outlet 196 

fHed 126 

fHtten 196 

fHcassee 196 

preserved for winter 189 

Partridges, drening for 71 

tnueed lOT 

selected 59 

Parsley, preserved for winter 195 

Pastry 158 

Plea, custard 154 

Paste, for dumplings 156 

French pastry 156 

plain 154 

puff; to prepare for 158 

nice 154 

for pumpkin pies 154 

Patil es, oyster 89 

lobster 84 

Peaches 286 

bjmndy.No. 1 279 
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PAai 

PcaehM, toindy, Now S 879 

brandy peMJiM 284 

borer 856 

butter — 288 

dried, with SDgftr, No. 1 289 

No. 2 289 

common, No. 8 289 

extract 284 

tteeh^ hermetically lealed. No. 1... 248 

without sagar. No. 2... 244 

No. 8... 241 

in cans, No. 4... 

elegantly preserred in bottlea, etc. 

Waterloo 



1 



am. 
eUy. 



248 
241 
288 
888 
288 
248 
848 



jam, hermetically sealed, No. I .. . . 

No. 2. . . . 

leather 889 

mangoes 804 

marmalade 888 

preserved in sour syrup 887 

plain sance 887 

preserved, rich. 840 

hermetically sealed 240 

natural 241 

very plain 242 

elegantly 241 

p{e ., . 844 

podding, No.*i!*.;;'.*.!;.. .'..;!!.*!!! 244 

rich, No. 8 10.... 244 

remarks 286 

sour, spiced 287 

sweet, spiced 287 

syrup, brandy 289 

stewed, dried 289 

tree^to plant 821 

pruned 827 

varieties of 820 

vinegar 281 

water,ice 288 

Peas 844 

boiled 244 

brandy 245 

baked, hermetically sealed 247 

ginger 845 

hermetically sealed, fresh. 846 

lemon 246 

plain, boiled 244 

preserved 244 

pickled 246 

plain preserves, hermetically sealed 246 
trees, to plant 821 

pruned « 827 

varieties of 820 

vinegar 283 

Pickles and mangoes 896 

Pickles— 

apricots 266 

beans 800 

with grape leaves 805 

cabbage, red 808 

shred, red or white 808 

cucomben, to green, with grape 

leaves 805 

gherkin.% or prickly cucumbers. . . 297 

greening, without alum or brass 806 

chenlee, part ^ No. 1 260 

No. 8 861 

Na8 861 



Pickles— eherrleii part 6^ NOb 4L 861 

canliflower 806 

cayenne pepper 804 

carrots 805 

greening cucumbers with grape 

leaves 805 

cucumbers 897 

ripe 800 

spiced, No.1 898 

No. 8 888 

No. 8 299 

summer pickles 899 

lnsttgar,80ur 899 

sweet 800 

in whiskey 800 

peach pickles, part 5 887 

pear 846 

plum 854 

plum 855 

remarks 896 

mushroom 808 

marteneas, or mouse, sour 801 

sweet 801 

melon, small melon pickles^ 804 

mangoes 801 

muskmelon, ripe 804 

nasturtium 804 

nectarines 855 

onions 808 

picalilly 808 

remarks on pickling 896 

red cabbage 808 

pepper mangoes 804 

peach mangoes 804 

shred cabbage 806 

tomato, green 808 

ripe 802 

and onions 808 

walnuts 808 

Fig, roaster 97 

force meat for 70 

feet, pickled 97 

Pie, beeikteak 90 

oyster 83 

pork 98 

pot, chicken 115 

chicken 115 

quails 114 

Pigeons, boiled 71 

dressing for 71 

roasted 71 

dressing for 71 

broiled 114 

curried. 41 

roasted 114 

pie 114 

trussed 107 

Pike, selected 54 

Peren, selected 54 

Pineapple, best method of preserving 

without cooking 800 

fresh, hermetically sealed, No.1... 200 

No. 8... 801 

Jelly ^-jtM' ^^ 

marmalade. 7T^VIk« ^1 

Pies .^?«tt, 188 

apple. 888 

blackberry 167 

cherry 868 

bolled,ult. 91 
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PAOI 

1»7 

416 

188 

186 

15T 

187 

^moD 186 

miBM 188 

pMdi M4 

pamiritlas 188 

rhubftrb 168 

rmphonj 18T 

•tnwb«n7 188 

whortlebeny... 157 

I1g,roMtodi 97 

mamgm 97 

•OHM. 97 

Figs' feet« ptekled 97 

headcMeso 99 

FloiM. 948 

brandr 979 

bnndied S81 

brandled, French, S81 

foaiUy preaeira S5l 

bine, pr«Mrved 886 

candied. 109 

oUaup. 887 

compote. 880 

dry, without sogftr 886 

withBagar 886 

cgK plnm, hermcticftUy scaled and 

preaeiTcd 852 

crecngagefhenncUcally scaled No. 1 250 

No. 8 851 
No. 8 851 
hermetleallj sealed iiatanl pre- 
serves in glass 855 

hcnnctioally scaled pic fr alt, glass. 855 

cans. 856 
table frolt, cans. 856 
natural prescnrcs 

In cans 856 

ioeforsTrop. 854 

Jam 844 

plainjam 866 

leather 856 

leaves to die with. 410 

preserve, winter damson 848 

paste 850 

syrup and Jelly 858 

pickled No.l 854 

sour No. 8 854 

No. 8 855 

remarks 848 

tarts 857 

treestoplant 821 

vinegar. 888 

Pork, a-la-mode 92 

boiled, salt 91 

baked •* 98 

with beans, superior 96 

broilcdffresh 98 

boiled, plain salt 95 

superior 95 

outlets 99 

flrittera, salt, with apples 94 

fried, salt, plain. 94 

creamgravy 94 

steak. 98 

withpannips 95 



Pcfk 

paBcakca, salt I9 

ple,fresh 98 

pot-pie,fresh 99 

roan, cold, to serve 9T 

stcakftoacrve 98 

stewed, ** 99 

stew, •* 98 

scrambled** 98 

selected 51 

tenderloins, to boil 99 

nice method of frying ft«8h 99 

bacon, bacon cured 8611 

boUedbaeon 9i 

ham,sa]t 91 

ft^eh 98 

coid,toscrve 97 

baked ham. 99 

broiledham. 98 

ftlcdbacon 96 

ftledham 95 

hamoured. 880 

lard 97 

Pototoes, baked 199 

boiled 127 

broiled 1S9 

crisped 18S 

early potatoes, boilod..... 127 

fried 128 

fried 914 

fricsssce 189 

hashed 1S9 

steamed 129 

preserved for the winter 189 

selected &5 

Poultry and same 106 

black ana small birds, to tnisa.. . . . 108 

chickens to dress quickly 896 

tofry 115 

fricsssce brown 115 

white 116 

pie 115 

pot-pie 115 

s^ad 890,891 

duck, wild, to truss 107 

toroast 119 

canvas-back, to truss 107 

torooet 119 

fowls to dress for market 106 

and game to trues 106 

to truss for boiliug 107 

In French style. 107 

toroast llo 

tobake IIO 

steamed 109 

cold 115 

toboilNal 103 

No. 8 108 

No.8 103 

No. 4 109 

broil 113 

goose, to trass 103 

boil 100 

roast 110 

natoral Ill 

green, roasted Ill 

haro,toroast 118 

hare and rabbit, to prepare. 103 

moor fowl, to truss 107 

toroast Ill 

pigcon,toroMt 114 
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Ponltry and game, riffx 

pfigoon and qaail pie 114 

totroas 107 

partridgea, to tmas 107 

toroaat 114 

toboiL 114 

pheaaant, to boil 114 

toroaat...- Ill 

prairie chickan, to broil 114 

toToaat 118 

quail, to broil 114 

black and small bird8| to roaat IIS 

rabbit, to boil 118 

toroaat 118 

reed birds, to tnuB 106 

anipo, to roast 118 

turkey, boiled 109 

bake 110 

roast 110 

widgeons and teal, to roast 113 

woodcock, to roast Ill 

Preserved apples 883 

drying 881 

for spring ahlpments 885 

forwinter 889 

hermetically, in canSb 885 

inbotUes 885 

Jelly 288 

marmalade 888 

erab 888 

Jelly 888 

plne,No.l 800 

without cooking 800 

hermetically sealed. No. 1. 800 

NaS. 801 

jelly 801 

marmalade 801 

ftpricota, candied 198 

biscuit 857 

Froneh 858 

pickle 856 

bath for 868 

barberries 868 

blackberries, dried 870 

hermetically sealed 867 

lelly 866 

black currant jam 865 

Jelly 866 

enirant, red, Jelly 864 

Jam,No.l 864 

No. 8 864 

cheiTies, brandy, No. 1 : 860 

No. 9 860 

BladtHawk 858 

dried,No.l 8tt 

No. 8 868 

dnke 850 

flmcy 858 

hermetically, tat pies, in glass. 861 

in cans. 868 
hermetically sealed, natoral 

preserrea, In bottlea. 860 

No.S 850 

tablefrolt 868 

pickledfNo. 1 860 

No. 9 861 

Na8 861 

Na4 861 

eitron, American 808 

ciuiant) blaek, in Jam , 

inJeUy 



Fnserred paos 

cranberries, Jelly and Jam. 870 

iVesh ice- water, for winter 870 

eorranta, h'ermettaJly sealed 867 

eucambers, very sour, syrup 800 

damsons, winter 818 

egg-plums, hermetically seal and 

preserve 858 

grapes, in cotton, for winter. No. 1. 871 
saw-du8t,for winter, No.8.. 871 
sand, for winter. No. 8 871 

4e»y 2g 

Jam 865 

gooseberry. Jelly 866 

hermetically sealed and pre- 

serred 866 

ginger, green, No. 1 801 

No.a 801 

gagea, green, to candy 102 

brandy 851 

French 851 

No. 8 851 

moskmelon. No. 1 808 

No.8 804 

orange, mannalade 801 

peacnea 886 

brandy 886 

butter 888 

dried, with sugar. No. 1 880 

No.8 889 

common. No. 8 889 

f^esh, hermetically sealed, Nal 848 

No. 2 841 

No. 8 841 

No. 4 848 

elegantiy, in bottles 841 

iam 888 
oily 888 
am, hermetically aeiaed,Na 1. 849 

No. 8. 849 

leatiier 889 

marmalade 883 

plain sauce £87 

rich, hermetically sealed 240 

hermeticaUr, natural 841 

▼ery plain, hermetically sealed 848 
elcgantiv, hermetically sealed. 841 

sour, spiced 887 

sweet, spiced 887 

syrup, brandy ••.. 880 

pears, brandy 846 

baked, hermetically sealed. .. . 847 

ginger 815 

iresb, hermetically sealed. 916 

lemon 846 

pickled 846 

plain, hermetically sealed 846 

sweetmeats 844 

pineapple, No. 1 900 

Na8 800 

hermetically sealed. No. 1 800 

Na8 801 

Jelly 901 

marmalade 801 

pluma 918 

brandyngee 951 

ianmyiise 95t 

French 951 

No. 8 961 

blue 

oompote • 
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plQint, drj, vltlraBt fii|{v~ Ke 

dzj, with tugir 856 

egg, iMnnetloAUj wleA 89S 

frMngacca, hennettcttUj maI- 

•d ftna preteiTed, Na 1 SSO 

Na« sn 

No. 8 S51 

lieniMtfMlIy waled, nAtond 

I>rMerTM,lB glm 

ple-fhiit, la 8:laM , 

tn cans sm 

Batanl preteiras, ia cans SS6 

Iam t56 
•Uy 868 
eather 8M 

neetarlaea, French 853 

paate 850 

pickled. No. 1 854 

aoaTfNaa. 854 

Na8 855 

pmnpklB chips 804 

henneti^j aealed 180 

qolnoea 24T 

dry 848 

horroetleaU/ sealed 847 

Jelly 848 

marmalade 848 

ewcetmeaU 847 

nipberrtca 866 

Jelly 866 

nermetically sealed and pre- 

served 867 

jam 866 

rfaabarb, hormetioally sealed 129 

small frnf ts. hermettoally sealed and 

preserrea 868 

sqoash, hermeUoally sealed 180 

strawberries, dried 870 

1am 869 
•Hy 860 
lermetioally sesled and pre- 

serred 867 

tomatoes, hermetlcaUy sealed 181 

green, preserved 808 

whortlebenies, hermetically sealed 863 

Jellv 866 

todnr 870 

Padding, apple 144^884 

dnmpHng 140,884 

Boston, Improved 186 

batter, plain, raised 140 

boiled, rioe, l>aked 141 

No.l 146 

Na8 147 

in ftnit syraps 415 

ftney 147 

baked rioe, floor, No. 1 141 

No.8 141,147 

Berkshire 144 

birdVnest 146 

berry 146 

barley 146 

brea< Mrn. F.*s 148 

batter, boiled 149 

beked 149 

baked, Indian 148 

cottage 184 

ooooa-nnt 148 

com starch 146 

onstaid. ••..... 145 



Padding, 

ersaai,Na.l..«..... 

No.8 Idi 

No.8 ISO 

No.4 150 

eh«iTy,No.l 145 

No.8 140 

costard 145 

English bread, 148 

plom, No.1 148 

No.8 148 

rich 144 

ftnit, raised r 140 

Foarthof Joly 189 

floor, boiled 416 

Oermanrioe. 18S 

raised 188 

rye bread 180 

ginger bread 146 

lMDan,baUed 416 

baked 148 

Icecream 148 

lemon 184,418 

minote 14T 

mosh 14T 

neodles, Oennan 800 

pork,Mn. Uant*s 414 

ibr invalids 898 

pineapple 185 

plom, rich 144 

peach, plain. Now 1 844 

No.8 844 

No.8 145 

rich,No.4 145 

goick 130 

Pennsylvania 141 

qoince 145 

raised Ihiit 140 

Coventry 140 

Graham 141 

rioe floor, baked, Nal 141 

Na8 141 

Graham, No. 8 148 

rich, Na4 140 

boiled, flu)cv 14T 

new, with ftnit qrrop 415 

German 1^ 

aago 144,898 

Bonderland 41T 

rige, Mrs. W.'s 148 
wberry 185 

fiaratoga 418 

tapiocaNowl 148 

Na8 148 

wbortleborry 146 

wine 140 

Padding saoces 71 

brandysaoce 78 

cherry " "71 

cream " T8 

dyspepsia saaoo 73 

German ohenr aanoe Tl 

hard •» 71 

maple ayrop * 78 

orange ** 78 

peecn •» 78 

plainsweet ** 78 

plainsoor ** 78 

rosehip ** 71 

•oar •• 71 
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Podding PAoa 

•weetMuoe. ...«.»... 7S 

win© ♦* No.1 78 

" No.2 78 

" No.8 78 

West iBdiamolMaes Mace........ 7S 

pQneh ** 895 

poBoh barley " 805 

milk •• S85 



QoAlI^broUed 114 

pio 114 

to rout 118 

select 69 

Qnlck ice cresm 197 

beer 415 

remedy for boms 878 

Qalnoes 847 

dinner dessert 847 

dried 248 

bormetieally sealed 247 

Jelly 248 

marmaUdo 248 

pudding 145 

sweetmeats 247 

Qoinsy ; 879 

Kabbit^boUed 118 

Babbits, to prepare 108 

roasted 113 

Radishes, grown 817 

in hot bed 846 

msggot 868 

salad 129 

foraged 282 

selected 66 

Boisins 66 

sherry , 276 

wine 276 

Raise chickens 410 

Bpberry borer 858 

brandy 280 

catsup 2S8 

cnltivatlon 826 

hermetically sealed 267 

jam 266 

Jelly 266 

pie 157 

pudding 185 

pruned 828 

Tlnogar, a drink for invalids 895 

vinegar 281 

wine 274 

Bats 860 

Raw eg^ and milk 898 

wine 898 

Red ants 850 

Relishes for breokfost 216 

Remarks on apples 289 

breadmaking 150 

coffee 210 

cold dinners 226,228 

hotbeds 846 

insects 849 

fruit onltnre 819 

flowers 829 

kitchen garden 806 

peaches 286 

pickling 896 

plums 948 

. roostbeef. 86 



PAOI 

Remarks on TonlsoB 100 

Remedies— 

antidote for poison 880 

mercury 880 

oU vitriol 881 

laudanum 8S0 

soda 881 

arsenic 881 

verdigris 881 

corrosive sublimate . . 831 

nitrate of silver 831 

antimony 881 

sugar of lead 881 

alnmfor teeth 8S0 

abscess, or gathering of breast .... 832 
bone to remove flrom the throat. . . 831 

bum, salve 874 

liniment 874 

quick remedy 875 

blackberry syrup 407 

blood, to stop 877 

bleedlnff noso, to stop 877 

bresst, Inflammation of 8S9 

cuts 876 

camphor ice 875 

cleanse sores 878 

chilblains 876 

chapped hands 875 

chilblains^ receipt. 876 

cough ^rup 873 

cough, cure for 878 

cough, obstinate, to break 879 

charcoal powder, for teeth 880 

eathartie, simple 881 

cure for warts 888 

cure for corns 888 

dysentery, cure for 876 

receipt 876 

dlarrhoaa 876 

dvsentery or diarrhoea 876 

disooloration by bruising, to re- 
move 878 

dyspeptiolye 888 

earache 880 

eve water 889 

elderberry syrup 406 

fhMt-bitten bands and foot 882 

flax-eeedjelly 878 

felon, to cure 889 

frost salve 875 

hands, chapped 875 

hiccough 879 

hair, to prevent fiJllng out 882 

liniment of sal^tre 880 

lipsalve 878 

lobelia cough mixture 878 

liniment, rheumatism and neunJgia 880 

liquorice syrup 878 

mallsnant sore throat 879 

mouBi, sore, wosh for 877 

medicine, to prepare 881 

nervous headache , 878 

affection 879 

nose, bleeding, to stop 877 

putrid sores 875 

pulmonic wafers 879 

quinsy 879 

rheumatism 877 

rhubarb syrup 890 

rheumatittn, receipt 877 
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fiemedies— paos 

remore a bone or pin Arom the 

throat 881 

lingwonn 882 

ran-roandf to scatter 882 

aoroS) to cleanse 875 

putrid sores 875 

sore mooth, wash 877 

scarlet fever 877 

Btincs of insects 878 

scald bead 879 

sprains 879 

tincture for teeth 8SG 

teeth to clean. 880 

toothache SSO 

whalers' burn salvo 875 

Bheumatism 877 

receipt for 87T 

Ehubarb 129 

hermetically scaled 129 

grown 817 

pie 158 

solocted 65 

syrup 890 

vinegar 282 

wine 275 

Bice, new method 415 

milk 892 

flour gmel 891 

f riddle cakes 188 
read 163 

boiled 147 

flour pudding 141 

BooAtbeof 86 

duck, canvas-back 112 

wild 112 

fowl 110 

gooae 110 

green Ill 

natural Ill 

hare 118 

lamb, quarter or. 101 

lobster TS 

moor fowl 110 

mutton, haunch 102 

shoulder or neck 100 

partridge Ill 

pheasant Ill 

pigeon 114 

sauce for 71 

pig 97 

dressing 71 

prairie chicken. 112 

snipe 112 

tnrkoy 110 

Teal, breast of 108 

shoalder of 108 

widgeon and teal 118 

Boiled butter....: 419 

Bose-bugs 855 

Boses, budded 887 

Bosca, grafted 837 

cleft 837 

whip 388 

propagated 836 | 

Bourbon .> 842 

Chinese 841 

dimbeiB 840 

hardy 840 

noisette 842 

perpetual 841 



^ PA0I 

Bose flip sanee for paddings... •• Tl 

Busked bread 225 

Busks, Mrs. L.'s 41T 

corn or barley ^ 

Bust, to remove 408 

Safl^ndye no 

Sage, extract of 2S4 

Sago, cooked 892 

milk 892 

pudding 144 

Salads 2S9 

chicken. No. 1 119 

No 2 290 

see celery 119 

cucumber, for the aged 291 

cabbage and eucnmbera 292 

celery, for the aged 293 

dressing, common. No. 1 290 

very fine, No. 2 291 

sauce, withont eggs, No. 3 291 

sweet 291 

horseradish 291 

lettuce, to drees 989 

salad, Nowl 2S9 

No. 2 290 

No.8 290 

No. 4 290 

lobster 291 

mustard, mixed 291 

orange 418 

radisnes, for the aged 292 

tomato, chowder 292 

Sally Lnnn 1S7 

Salmon, carved 42 

cutlets 73 

ft-esh 76 

selected 08 

Salted beef, boiled 85 

cured 861 

and dried 861 

cooked... 90 

cod 77 

balls 219 

toast, hash 214,218 

picked up H) 

flsh soaked 60 

mackerel 77 

shod 75» 

ham, boiled 91 

baked 92 

served cold 97 

cured 860 

pork 862 

Salsify cakes 180 

grown 811 

selected 55 

Sandwiches of flsh 81 

Sangaree 285 

Saratom pudding 416 

Sauce, brandy, for pudding 72 

bread, for poultry and game 09 

butter 67 

caper 420 

cherry, for puddings 71 

German, for puddings 71 

cream, for puddings 78 

catsup, for fish 69 

dyspepsia, for puddings 78 

egg, " " 78 
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6«2. for salt ilah 68 

gVUet 70 

sooflebeiTy, for lamb.. 69 

nard, fbr pnddincB 71 

leason, to make for 67 

liver 70 

lobeter 69 

maple ay mp, for pnddingB 78 

mint 68 

molaaaee, improved 78 

mushroom 69 

oyster 68 

orance, for puddings 78 

poultry and game 69 

rose hip, for puddings 71 

sakd 291 

sour, rioh, for puddings 78 

plum," •* 78 

sour, for venison 69 

sweet, rich, for puddings..... 78 

plain, •♦ ** 78 

venison, for 69 

wine, for venison 69 

for puddings, No. 1 78 

No.2 78 

No*8 78 

Sausages 98 

Savory vinegar. 294 

Scarlet, dye 410 

fever 877 

Scald head, enred. 879 

Scalloped, clams. .. 1 416 

fish.. 81 

oysters 88 

Mn.W.'s 81 

shells 418 

Scambled, egKS 228 

pork 98 

Scour carpets 408 

Sea-fish 75 

Seed, saving 888 

sowing 882 

Serving a good dinner for gentlemen. . . 84 

soup 82 

Servants, advice to 81 

dress. 86 

rooms. 8 

Sowing fnrs 405 

Shad, baked 78 

fresh 76 

Med 79 

salted 77 

Shades of lamps cleansed Arom oil 899 

Shaking carocts 405 

Sherry cobblers 894 

Sheets, cotton, to iron 24 

Sickroom 871 

Simple diseases of inflmts 887 

cathartics 8S1 

Skirts, to iron 14 

Slaw, cold 119 

hot 119 

Small fruits, preserved, eto 268 

fish 74 

Snow cream 158 

Soda cake 175 

Soil remoTcd ttoxn carpets 406 

Sores cleansed 876 

Soups— 

19 



Soap»— PAOs 

asparagus 116 

beef soap, No. 1 59 

No.9 59 

No.8 60 

No.4 60 

Na5 60 

chicken, brown 64 

white 64 

cIam,No.l 68 

No.8 68 

eel 61 

gumbo 124 

lobster 61 

leason, to make for 67 

macaroni 67 

mutton 68 

neudle, for Inv^ds 895 

oyster, for the city 68 

country 68 

pea 127 

remarks on 58 

salslfr 180 

turUe 66 

mock 65 

vermicelli 66 

veaLNObl 60 

NaS. 60 

No.8 61 

eoonomlcaL Na 4 61 

veal stock for 66 

vegetable, French 64 

Soufloaflsh 87 

plga' feet, eto 9S 

Sowing, seed. 888 

Spermaceti, spots of^ to remove 400 

Spinach 180 

grown 810 

Spirits of camphor^ 899 

Sponge cakes 175^ 176 

drop cakes 188 

German 896 

Spots, to remove from fbrnitnre 899 

Spring work 867 

Squash bugs 858 

cooked 180 

hermetically sealed 180 

selected 56 

Stair carpets protected 404 

Starching shirts and collars 18 

Starch for embroideries 28 

shirts 88 

Steel, scoured 403 

rust removed from 408 

Stew of calves* head 106 

Stewed eUuns 88 

muscles 88 

oysters.... 88 

turtle 88 

Strawberry ado 886 

cake 181 

dried 870 

Strawberries, cultivated 828 

brandy 279 

hermetically sealed 269,276 

1am 869 

JeUy 869 

pudding 186 

vinegar 894 

wine 881 

whips 151 
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Blrawberfleti PAioa 

wonn 898 

BtriBf beui for wiBtar 118 

BtHpMlbaipi 888 

8Uirf«OB,boil«l TT 

ftwMtbfWMb, Vnaah 417 

SwMtbrMds 106 

BwMt oon, grown 818 

BwMtmMta, appto 889 

■prieote SS8 

IwrbeniM 868 

blaokbenlM 867 

ebwilM 893 

eamats 867 

damtoiu 848 

enplumi 898 

gtoger, grew 801 

gTMDgMgM.... 890 

nMtailDM. Frwch 898 

pMfehM, augMit 841 

p«Mt 844 

pinMDpto 800 

pampun ehlpt 804 

qaiBOM 847 

rupbeniea 867 

•trmwberries 967 

Sweet poUtoM 817 

grown in hot beds 847 

SwlM miuUn, to wash, eto 17 

Saoootaab 181 

Sugar hearU 194 

•Ifter 418 

Boleetod 66 

of lead, anUdote Ibr. 881 

SlUabnU and whips. 151 

Symps for candying 191 

of proper strength 191 

plum 898 

System and management of aerrants, 

eto 8 

Tapioca, to oook for invalids 888 

paddings 148 

Tarts, apple 884 

cranberry 198 

gooseberry 158 

{>lttm 297 
emon or pie 14S 

Teft) black, prepared 807 

break&st prepared S07 

chosen 805 

dosoription of plant 907 

green, steeped 805 

prepared for market 207 

served 206 

varieties of 205 

aeleeted 96 

with egg moUed in it 892 

Tenderloin of pork, broiled 99 

Thanksgiving cake, a recipe of 1818w ... 180 
Thermometer for testing ovens, fhiit 

baths, etc 418 

Thrush 8S7 

Tincture for teeth 8S0 

Toast, aspangna 116 

cream 818 

cracker 214 

codfish 814 

dip 214 

dry 814 

drybtttter 914 



GmhamorlBdlaBbmtd. tu 

egg and toast for Invalids S8B 

Nal ns 

No. 8 ns 

milk SIS 

without bntter sis 

mock cream SIS 

molasse^ for Innlids 88B 

molasses ••.••..... BIS 

tomato, snpeiior S14 

tomato ISI 

soft batter SIB 

water for invidids. 

Tomato eatsap 

Tomatoes, chowder . . . 

hermeticaUy sealed 181 

green, preserved SOB 

forwuded in hot-bads 846 

pickled 

withonioos. 

toast 181 

superior 814 

wine 877 

worm 85B 

Tongs for tnniing steaks 41S 

Tongues, cared 86B 

carved 40 

Transplanting annoals 884 

trees and small flnilts 881 

Trees transplanted 881 

Trout, frteiL 79 

selected 58 

Trosslng poaltry and game 106 

Turbot..:. 77 

selected 58 

Tarkey, boiled 104 

baked 110 

aeleeted 68 

rossted 110 

TnrUeballs 88 

stew 88 

patties 88 

selected 84 

Twist bread, French 165 

Underdrainlng SOT 

Used, oeononueally — 



beelkteaks left over , 

bread that is dry. 885.226 

broken cake for paddings S84 

cake that is heavy 824 

cold cabbage 284 

corn 225 



eggs...... 

r-plant. 



925 
994 

824 
894 



fowl., 
ham., 
meats 

mush 284 

potatoea 826 

peas 995 

rice 284 

soop-meat and gristle. 828 

veal 884 

pie crust left over 994 

remains, of preserves 825 

YaoIIla flummery 151 

, 198 
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YtfldtlM 185^ 

Teal, breast of , roMtod 108 

with oyatezB or 

dams 104 

cutlets 104 

flUet, boiled 108 

roasted 108 

Mcaasee 104 

sravy for roast 68 

• loin of roasted 108 

pot-pie 104 

pie:. 104 

soop 00^ 81 

stock for aonps, French 66 

stowed .V7. 104 

Verdigris, antidoto for 881 

Vegetables, to cook 116 

artichokes 116 

to preserre throogh the 

winter 181 

asparagus 116 

toast 116 

soap 116 

greens 116 

hermetleally sealed 117 

beets, to boU 117 

preserre through winter. 182 

beetgreens 117 

beans, to boO 117 

stewed 117 

baked 117 

Lime, dried 118 

Windsor 118 

string to preserve for winter 118 

broccoli 118 

cabbage, early York. 118 

boiled 118 

with meat 118 

hotslaw 118 

cold slaw 119 

chicken salad with cabbage. 119 

cauliflower, to cook 119 

oarroto 119 

celery 119 

to preserve for winter. 188 

chicken salad, No. 1 119 

curlederess 180 

com 120 

an excellent method 180 

No. 8 120 

No. 8 120 

com cakes, grcMi 121 

muflSns • 121 

oysters 121 

succotash 181 

to prepare for succotash 121 

tooook 188 

dried for winter 122 

hermetically sealed 129 

cnonmbers 188 

tofry 128 

egg-plant, to cook. No. 1 128 

No. 8 128 

NouS 128 

No. 4 128 

tobake 128 

lettoce, Duteh method 184 

No. 8 184 

to serve In heads 184 

mwtiid greens 184 



Vegetables, paob 

okra 124 

or gumbo soups 124 

stewed 124 

onions 125 

to preserve for winter 188 

boiled 12& 

fried 125 

parsley. 1 25 

to preserve for winter. 188 

paisnlpa, plain «... 125 

boUed 125 

fried 126 

fritters 126 

cutlet 126 

fricsMce 126 

to preserve for winter. .. . 188 

peas 126 

stesmed 127 

soup 127 

dried 127 

hermetically sealed 187 

potatoes, early, to cook.... i 127 

to preserve for winter.... 183 

ripcLtoboU 12T 

mashed 128 

fried crisp 128 

fried 123 

boiled 128 

fricasseed 129 

hashed 129 

baked 129 

steamed 129 

warmed 129 

pnmpkln 129 

radishes 129 

to preserve for winter use. 188 

rhubarb 129 

hermetleally sealed 129 

salsify patties 180 

to preserve through winter. 188 

soup 180 

cakes 129 

spinach 180 

squash 180 

winter 188 

baked 180 

hermetically sealed 180 

tomatoes, to stew 181 

toast 181 

hermetically sealed. . . 181 

turnips 181 

to preserve through winter 188 

plain boUed 181 

mashed 181 

cellar 188 

Venison, remarks on 100 

roasted 100 

mock, of corned beef 90 

selected 58 

steak HI 

stewed 100 

Vermicelli soup 66 

Vials, to cleanse 889 

Vines, flowerins, list on 889,840 

Vln^par, remaru on 896 

tester, or acet-meter 296 

Vinegars flavored with— 

basU 

borage 894 

bnmet 894 



f- 
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TlB«san, flftvond with— pags 

celery SM 

eucttmben S9S 

Chill 898 

ciniuuuoii 994 

eloT«s 8M 

cbernr 8M 

CMbuot... SM 

flavored ^ 893 

e»rllek 7. 898 

singer 89ft 

honeradiah 895 

bop 'i95 

mustard 898 

nuujoram 894 

maoe 995 

iMstartiiim 998 

oyster 8M 

ODlon 998 

peach 298 

lavonr 994 

Yioegar mr souse 895 

soused flsh 995 

tarragon 894 

walnuts 8M 

wormwood. 895 

yiaogar from fruits 931 

apple 88i 

blackberry 983 

currant 881 

cherry 281 

orabapple 8SS 

older, see part 0^ chapter 1 980 

gooeebony 282 

grape 2S8 

peach 281 

plum 282 

pear 283 

raspberry 281 

rhubarb .282 

strawberry 281 

whortleberry 988 

Waffles, American raised 186 

German " 186 

rich 1S6 

good 186 

pound 186 

Warmed over, potatoes 129 

"Warto, cure for a98 

Water of barley 894 

for eyes 882 

of lemons 894 

of toast 894 

Washing blankets 24 

bombazines 28 

black merinoes 20 

lace Tells 400 

brown merinoes 20 

blue »' 20 

chintz with blue grounds .... 20 

brown ** 19 

green " 19 

red « .... 20 

oonnterpanes 24 

ourUlns 28 

delaines with delicate colors.. 19 

plain 18 

colored 18 

down 405 

doubtful colored muslins. .... 16 



Waahing fags 

doabtAiI tolorad prinls ]« 

embroideries Si 

or laoe euiiains. 23 

feather beds 4M 

flannels IT 

ginghams 21 

generally la 

India mualina 17 

printed 15 

metlnoea, colored 13 

delicate colored.. . . IH 

blue 20 

brown 90 

printed 19 

scarlet 20 

mourning prints 17 

mualinsi doubtftd eolois 16 

IndU IT 

Bwlaa IT 

oilcloths 405 

prints with doubtlhl eolors . . 16 
fisst » .. 16 

printed India muslins 15 

delaines 18 

merinoes 19 

ribbons 401 

scarlet merinoes 20 

Bilks 22 

sore mouth, for 8TT 

thread laoe to lo<^ like new.. 400 

Washf trees, fruit 829 

Washington cake 17T 

Wash veils 400 

Walnutcatsnp • 896»29T 

pickles 809 

vinegar 894 

Wet gloves, to save 409 

Whalers' frost salve 875 

Whey, nitre 894 

milk 894 

lemon 893 

wine 894 

Wheat and Indian bread 166 

White chicken soup 64 

White counterpane washed 24 

currant Drandy.... 879 

wine 878 

White feathers cleansed 408 

flsh boiled 76 

silks or feathers preserved white 404 

Whitewash, superior 899 

common 899 

White mountain cake 177 

cup ** ,. 174 

Whips of cream 151 

cocoa 152 

and jelly 152 

strawberries 151 

siUabubs. 151 

Whip grafting 883 

Whooping 001 gh 889 

Whortleberries, dried 870 

catsup 889 

hermetically sealed. . . 268 

Jelly 866 

pie 15T 

vinegar. 289 

wine. 979 

Wedding cake of 1818 179 

Widgeons and teals 118 



INDEX. 
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Wild daok tnused 107 

roMted 113 

WtodBor beanA 118 

Winter cookies 182 

ndlshes 182 

regetables presexred for. 131 

Bqnaah 188 

Win© 2T2 

apricot 274 

barrel, to cleanse 277 

blackberrjf No. 1 278 

No. 2 278 

black oarrant, No. 1 S78 

No. 2 278 

cheny 274 

French 274 

corranti Bwcet 272 

white 278 

red 278 

black. No. 1 278 

No. 2 278 

damson 274 

elderberry, spiced 278 

flowers 416 

grape, No. 1 272 

No.2 277 

No.8 277 

ginger, No. 1 275 

ezoellent, No. 2 277 

gooseberry 275 

mulberry 274 

peach 274 

parsnip 277 

red currant 278 

raspberry. No. 1 274 



PAOV 

Wine, raspberry. No. 2 274 

rhabarb,Nal 275 

No.2 275 

ralstns, Na 1 215 

No.2 276 

Na8 276 

sherry 276 

sweet currant 272 

strawberry, No. 1 274 

No.2 274 

tomato 27T 

whortleberry 272 

white oorrant 278 

and milk 892 

with Mg mulled In it 892 

mulled?. 285 

with raw esgs fcr inralids 898 

panada for InTalids 898 

puddinff 140 

sauces for podding 78 

sauce for venison 69 

whey 894 

Mr8.L.'8 415 

Woodcocks, roasted Ill 

trussed 107 

Worms, InJknts troubled with 889 

com 851 

cut 847 

strawberry 868 

tomato 86S 

wire 851 

Yellow dye for silks 409 

soda cake 175 
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The Eighteen Chnstian Centuries. By the Bey. Javis 

Wbiis, anthor of a *' History of France." With a Copious Index. 
From the second Edinburgh Edition. 1 toL 12mo. 688 pagea. 
II 25. 

This 18 a itrikin^ and peculiar contribution to historical literature. 
It is the historical spirit of each one of the Eighteen Christian Centariea 
Been through the medium of a master mind. The history of each cen- 
tury, from the first of our era, is reviewed and generalized, grasped as a 
whole : its premling purpose or idea individualized, and its result, aa a 
conturr, given to the reader. The work is singularly original, comprehen- 
sive, Clear, and masterly. Tt will give the general reader a clearer idea of 
the general history of Ohristcndom than can be obtained in many montha 
of stady, and will prove beyond question a welcome and valuable remem- 
brancer to many espedal students of history. It haa been the general 
complaint against history^ itself, that it is too much a collection of mere 
dates, and such a complaint is the highest eulosy of this book, which die- 
paying with any but the laigeet divisions of time, except, indeed, wheo 
a date may serve to explain or illuminate some act or event, eliminatea by 
Mi apirit entirely the prevailing lesson of hiatory. 



D. APPLETOlTdb CO.'S FUBUOATIOJSS. 



Fiji and the Fijians. By Thomas Williaxb and Jamb Caip 
▼SRT, late MiBsionaries ia Fiji Edited by Georok SramGn 
RowB. Illustrated with aumerons colored DrawiDgs and Woo«' 
Engravings. 1 toI. 8vo. Cloth, $2 IK). 

^^The ttory of ihew mistianary labon and restiUt potteates tks (Uepe&i itk 
Ur€9t to ail who believe in the redemption qf the human raeeJ" — Potarujin 
Tbansgbift. 

^* Thie it a booh (^ great interest and wUue. He 560 pages cnUain euti 
%fwnd of information, tmth regard to the I/yians and their idand ootuUrgif 
we hoe perhaps never o^ore been placed between the tide of any EngUm 

leoil.*'— ^OXB JOVBITAL. 

On the Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selec- 

TION ; or, THE PRESERVATION OF FAVORED RACES id 
the STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. By Chaklks Daewin, M. A. 1 toL 
12mo. 482 pages. $1 26. 

" Readers of hie delightful booh, ' Foyage of a NaturaUety^ wiU reeogniae 
in thie new work his power as a writer^ whatever may be the scieniijlo verdict 
M his theories:'--^. Y, Obssbvsb. 

" The condusions at which he aims are eo startling, that they eannotfaU 
to meet with considerable opposition, Mr, Darwin Mms^ is far from an^ 
ticipating that they will be generally received. Bid he hae certainly a right 
fo demand that tMv shall be opposed onis in the same spirit of candor and 
moderation by which his advocacy qf them is eo eminently distinguiehed," — 
London Lttbrart Gazbttx. 

The Path which Led a Protestant Lawyer to the 

CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Prer H. Bubhrt. 1 roL Syd 
741 pages. |2 60. 

^^Iwae once a Protestant, and 1 became a OathdUc, The main reaeome 
Iii4ia4 led to the change wHl be found subetarUially stated in the work. 

• « » » « • » 

" In the prosecution of this design, I procured all the works, on both eidee, 
wUhin my reach, and examined them attematdy side by side. The investi- 
jaUon occupied all my spare time for about eighteen months, /examined 
mrtfuUy, prayerfully, and earnest^, until I was satisfied, beyond a douhtj 
thjt the old Church was the true, and the only true Ohurek,'^'* — Extracv 

FBOM PREFAOB. 

Reynard the Fox, after tlie Version of Goetho. 

By Ttioe. J. Arnold. With 60 Illnstrations trcm the Designs ol 
Wilhelm Von Eaulbach. 1 vol. 8vo. Goih, gih, |8 50 ; Mor., $5. 

'< 7%is exedient translation of the weU-hnown German Poem is pt^ 
tented in a beautiful form, with illustrations on every page^wM^ ielt^ 
fsii as pltkdy ae the veree <2m«."— BoeioN ADvxktisxB. 



D. JtPPUSTOIfdi C0:8 PUSU0ATI0N8. 

Great Facts ; a Popular History and Description ol 

the MOST REMARKABLE INTENTIONS dnring tlie Present 
Century. By Fasdebiok G. Bakewxll. ItoI. 12mo. Illufltrat- 
ed. $1. 

OOMTKNT9 : — ^FROQBXaB OF INYEMTIOK ; STEAK KAYIOATION ; 8TBAIC OABBF 
A»I8 AND RAILWAYS ; TBS AIR SNOINS ; PHOTOORAPHT ; DiaSOLYINO YnTWB ; 
VBS KALBIDEflOOPB ; THB MAOIO DISC ; THS DIORAMA ; THS STERK0800PB ; TBI 

BLBOTRio tbleorafh; eleotro-haonetio clooss: electro- vbtalli] ner ; 

AAB LIGHTINO ; THS KLECTRIG LIGHT ; IN8TAHTANEOU8 LIGHT ; PAPER- VAUNS 

xachintrt; primtino icacbinks; lithoobapbt; aerated waters; ^ts- 

▼OLYXiiS Ain> MINNIE RIFLES ; OENTBIFnOAL PUMPS J TUBULAR BRIDGES; BELT- 
40nNO ENGINES. 

Evenings at the Microscope ; or, Kesearcbes among 

the MINUTER ORGANS and FORMS of ANIMAL LIFE. 
By Phillip Henrt Gossb, F. R. S. 1 yoL 12mo. 480 pages. 
$1 50. 

^^The ohjed of this tolume w to open ihsmUh to the myriad wonders of 
creation that are hiddenfrom the unaeeisted human eye, and moet hiooets- 
fviXXy does it accomplish im purpose^'' — Pres. Banner. 

Leaves from an Actor's Note Book, with Beminis- 

oences and Chit-Ghat of the Green Room and the Stage, in Eng- 
land and America. By Gsosos Yandbkhoft. 1 toL 12mo. 

$1 oa 

^^ There are no reminiscences mare entertaining than those ofactorSy and 
Mr, Vandenhoff^ who is a fine scholar as well as a fine actor, has suoceedtd 
in presenting his in a peculiarly agreeable and attractive /orm,^'' — New Or* 
LBANB Delta. 

The History of Herodotus, a new English Version, edited 
with COPIOUS NOTES and APPENDICES, illnstrating the His- 
tory and Geography of Herodotus, from the most recent sources <A 
information ; and embodying the chief results, historical and eth- 
nographical, which haYe been obtained in the progress of Cunei- 
form and Hieiogly phioal DisooYcry. By G eorgb Rawlinson, M. A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Goll^e, Oxford, assisted by CoL 
Sir Hehbt Rawlinbon, K. C. B., and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, F. R. S. 
4 Yols. Byo. $10. 

" The ddightful old story-teller, who has been reverently styled the/athep 
qf history, has never been presented to the readers of the English language tn 
90 saii^aetory a manner as in the present vdludbte edition. Though oom- 
mencea only about seven years sincs^ great portions of the work have been re* 
written, inorder to incorporate, in a proper manner, the remarkable Assyrian 
dieooveries which have shed light ttp^tn the obseurUy qf thspast?'' — N. W« 
Gnau Advooate. 
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PartieB and their Pnnciples : a manual of POLrncAL 

IlITELIJOEKGE, Exhibiting the growth and eharaoter of Na- 
tional PartiMy with an Appendix eontaining TalnaUai ffeneral, 
and statistioal infonnation. By Arthub Holmb. 1 vol. 12iimx. 
aoth, $1. 

** 296 look fU pMiihtdj rdaUng to iki niffftet, contains 90 mtidt valn- 
a52t imformatiiim ia hrirftpaes^ to oowpmimJ^fcT r^crmM."— Et'ikq Pool 

" Th4 wntk was ons grmtif nssdsd, stpsriaUff to fsriitrs amipolH Man m, 
amdws i kin l tkt auHhor has SMOSsdsd admsrdblyin his ttnds nah mg,^ — 
L T WUHBua a VntanfUN. 

*^ As a hand-hook UwUdoubOsss hs found vse/tU hy aU inisnsisd m 
J/aUonal poUUes, and tikol tndudss att ^ood eiHa&ns,''' — ^Albany Abst^ 



Loss and Gain ; or, Margaret's Home. By Aucb r 

Hatsn. 1 ToL 12moL Cloth, ^6 cents. 

" ^'Mairgarst ' is htst sueh a charadsr as JUot Ba/csn eon orsaU—m^ 
Mnnaiural heroins is us, hU an hwnhls girly strimn^ amidst povsrtvy and 
diseow^emsnt and toil^ to do right and most tks smiU qf Hsaitsn?^'-QA.'- 
znrB, Cbiuootbx. 

" Thisstorjf has aU ths graos and frsskness of ths sarlisr writings «^ 
J3ios NssX^rsfimsd and purtJSsd bj^a purs tnoraUiyand C^ristittn '"'' 
Mtfnl." — ^MiLWAuzxB SKMnxm.. 



Re-Statements of Christian Doctrine, in Twenty-five 

SERMONS. By Hxnbt W. Bklzx>w8. 1 toL 12mo. 484 pi^eai 
$1 25. 



" JUs smosiiion of Msfaiih is manly, tloqusnt, andfuU ofsamsst 
isritf ; oa^ mom who d^srfrom him in sentimswt wiuatlsast agret tkat 
hs spsais out honsstfy what seems to him to he ths dootrins qf ihs BiUs?^ — 
Pbovidbmob Jovbnal. 

^^The whsme wiU naturaUy he sought for hy even many out qf Dr, 
SeOows' dsnominaOon, who are curious to know more of ths opinions ^ a 
man who has been aeoussd qf tendencies in ths most widely diverse direettons 
in hie ths 20^."— Sfbinofibld Bbpubuoan. 



Here and lliere ; or. Earth and Heaven Contriuted 

1 ToL 12mo. 25 cents. 




— BVIVAIO COMXSBOIAX. 
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Martha's Hooks and Eyes, i yol. ismo. ss oents. 

^Thi8 liUU "booh overflows toUh pathetic tenHmenty exprtend in ha^ 
guage whote quiet quaintnesa wine its way to the reader* s hearty and latk 
tiory and st%U ccmbins to form a literary tit-Ht of the daintieet sort,^-^ 

The Probable Fall in the Value of Gold. Trandaud 

from the French of Micbzl Chxtaxier. 1 to). 8to. $1 25. 

" The questions embraced in the theme which M. ChevaUer proposed for 
discussion are among the most important that can engage the attention qf 
commercial mindSy for they affect the temporal welfare f every producer and 
consitmery — LouiaviLLX Chris^n Union. 

Tlie Tin Trunipet : or, Heads and Tails for the Wise 

and WAGGISH. A New American Edition, with alterations 
and additions. 1 voL 12mo. $1 25. 

*^This is a hook, indeed, that every Lad^ must have for a hand-booh, 
and of which no diner-out can afford to deprive himself— and it is also in- 
evUaole to that ubiquitous being, ^ the general reader,^ ^' 

Memoirs of the Empress Catherine the Second ol 

RUSSIA. Written hy Herself: With a Preface, by A Hehzzn 
1 vol. 12mo. |1 00. 

'* The fact that it purports to have been written by the Empress herself y 
invests it with decided interest at once^ — Djemocbat and Ahskioan. 

^^ It is a tltetch of the Ufe of a woman as noted for her talents as for hes 
folUes — not to say erimesy — ^Pittsbubo Gazettb. 

Life of James Watt. With Selections from his 

CORRESPOITDENCE. By Jamxs Patbiok Muihhvad. 1 yoL 
12mo. $1 25. 

*< CfaU men, living or dead, no one has done more, probably, to «ctend 
the empire of ma^ — to suigect brute force to his oontrolJ'^ — ^PnTSBUKS 
Gazkttb. 

The Eoman Question. By E. About, i vol. i2mo. 60 eta. 

^^The booh before us, although written by a Parisian, andprivatdy, has 
ths approbation of the IVench Government, yet is under the pubuo displeasure 
of the same Oovemment, and its printing and dreulation is forbidden in 
#Wm«9."— Newabk Adtzbtissb. 

'< This is a * slashing ' worh—replete wUhfaets^ wvt, aesd fa<»r0."~BinbU 

KIWYOREBB. 
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Poems. By Anws WHinriT. 1 toL 12mo. 75 cents. 

**j4mm WlUinef» Pomu art rffruMng, Who w Annt WkUntp ^— 
Ifhai right has the, unkmowf^y unheralded^ to giee toAmtrioai^ Uleratmrt fli 
hml volum4 of PoemtpvUithed by any Amurioan woman in the latA Urn 
fAtrt.**— SrKiManxLD Kspubuoam. 



k Manual of Kaval Tactics; together with a brief 

CRITICAL ANALYSIS of th« PRINC&AL MODERN NAVAL 
BATTLES. By Jamk II. Waed, Commander IT. S. N. Widi an 
Appendix, being an extract from Sir Howard Douglases Naral 
^ warfare with Steam. 1 vol. Sto. Cloth, |2 6C. 

A / *' OapUin Ward*t Manual potteaut not only a prqfeatumal hit an kia~ 

Imooi «5m."— N. Y. Hmuld. 



Tlie Manufactnro of Photogenic or Hydro-Carbon 

OILS, from COAL and other Bitominous Subetanoes capaUe of 
aapplyiog Boming Fluids. By Thomab AimsKLL, H. D. 1 toL 
8to. $1 16. 

<< The author u connected with the IT. S. Patent Ofiee, and hie porition 
there hoe enabled him tc preeent to ihepuUic the record <if the origin qf the 
infant artJ''' — Boston Aotxbtiseb. 



A History of the Fonr Georges, Kings of England , 

containing Personal Incidents of their Lives, Pnblie Evettts of their 
Reigns, and Biographical Notices of their Chief Ministers, Courtiers, 
and Favorites. By Samdel Suuckbb. 1 toL 12mo. $1 25. 

*^Dr. Smudker hoe here made a wtluable contribution to Metorieal Uier m 
fvrf , and the etudent of hietory cannot obtain a better idea cf ike Auywdan 
era, properly eo eaUed. than by a perueal qf the ^Bietory of the Fowt 
Beorgee* '* — Auodsta Ohboniole. 



Tent and Harem. Notes of an Oriental Trip. By 

CABOLnrs Paink. 1 toL 12nK>. $1 00 

^^ThOe iione qf the meet entertaining and inetructiw boots qftravd theii 
me fallen under our eye for many a day. The etyle ia ciear and unajfeeUd^ 
wndmuek which would have eeeaped the notice of a man, hoe been puiwitMn 
mtr rvae4 by womanU devemeeey — ^BoevoN Monthlt MAQAxnfx. 
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BeyolutioDB in English History. By Bobbet YAuaoAv, 

D. D. Vol. I. REVOLUTIONS of RACK Pnce $2. 

^^ A work o/ tMs hindj''^ 9ay$ 'Blkckwood'b MAOAznrB, " eannot ht sm 
marfiwnu^ ifil is wirthUy txeetUtd ; and ths honorable pokiian «oAm4 Jh\ 
ramghan mu tamed for himtelfin hoth theology and UteraUtrej givee m$ • 
fuaranUe thai thie vnU ie the com." 

" 2%ie treatiee,^'* eaye the London Athsnjeum, ''or raiher narratwe^ It 
deoj^ and wiriotulg interestina. Written plainly, hut foith ad the choroid 
tenettee of independent thought and acoompUehed eeholarehipy it majf le 
pronounced a master Ip aurvey of English eimUMtionfrom the remotest epodi 
to the eommencement qf thejfjfieenth eentury^^^ 



Passing Thoughts on Beligion. By the author of "Amy 

Herbert,** "Thoughts for the Holy Week,** eto. 1 voL 16mo. 
doth, red edges. 75 cents. 

<* 3%« toriter of ike following papers trusts that a reaeon may befbund 
fir thdr pubUcation in the circumstanees which gave rise to them. In their 
original form theg were merdg private thoughts noted down for personeU 
tuOf white reading the 22d and part of the 2Zd chapters of St. Luhe*s 
OospeL As sueh^ they were, of coursej wholly unfitted for any othermtT' 
pose. But after publishing a little booh called ' T^oughtsfor the Holy Week^ 
the writer was urged to complete the work by adding * thoughts for ^ jRo' 
mainder of Lent* and though it was not easy (o comply with the request^ 
uhich was, thereforCyfor the time set aside, it suggested the enlargoTnent of 
the notes before m/entumed, and they were in consequence brought into theur 
present form/^—^ExTRAOt fbom Pbsfagb. 



Night Lessons from Scripture. Compiled by the author of 
^ Amy Herbert** 1 vol. iSmo. Cloth, red edges. 60 cents. 

'* ITie passages selected are short^for the weariness of n^ does not ad" 
mit of lengthened attention to reading ; but meditation upon a few verses witt 
teach %u more than a hasty penual of many, and it cannot but be profitable 
torn all to endeavor to fix in our minds some one definite lesson gatherer 
from God^s Holy Word, vJAch may remain with us as our last waking 
thought at nighty and may, through the aid of the Holy Spirit, enable us to 
rise wkh a more earnest devotion to our duties on tfie morrow." — Extract 
rwMff Pbbpacb. 
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History of France, from the Earliest Times to 1858. 

By t£e Rer. Jambs Wiotb. 1 yoL Sto. Gloth, $2. 

" A goody oUar^ ooneito Hutory of Fhtnee has long been moododf amm 
mm4 w tk$ pr^MttU volwM,^'* — Cockucb amd Enquokb. 

" lU 600 pag4$ contain €very Uading incident worth th4 teUimg^ «M 
md in word-painting J*^ — Atiikn^um. 

** Wi can honstUu reeommend ths book at being what itprofttta to ba^ 
Mi% mttraetiw popuiar Ilittory qf Fran^M and the French people/'*— SraxsQ- 

fflBU> &SFUBUCAN. 

" T%€ eiyle ie dear and tparUin^, and carriee one along to graoe/uUp 
frcm/act to fact that the reaaer can hardly Jind a place where he can pari 
eompany, eoen/or a ehort Ume^ wiA the author.'" — f^BASX^Baros CHBisrixy 
Advooatx.^' 

Morphy's Games : A selection of the Best Games 

pUyed by the distiogaished cluunpion, in Europe and America^ 
with Analytical and Critical Notes. By J. Lowxnthal. 1 rol 
12mo. Cloth. 478 pages. |1 25. 

" Jiany/riendif both in Europe and America, have frequently w^ed me 
to arrange a collection of my aamee, which they aeeured me woiUdmeet with 
kindlu reception from cheee-playera generaily, JBvt oontinued conteete dur- 
ing ine paet twelve monthe would have precluded my concurring with ea 
/tattering a requeei^ Jiad it not been for Me aseietance rendered me by m^ 
friend JJerr Lowenlhal. The Oopiou* Notee with which tkie Tolume u et^ 
riehed are mainly due to hie weU-earned reputation^ and cueiduity ae an 
analyetf and will amply repay perueal from eiery lover of our noble gamaJ' 
— Paul MoBPnr. 

Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea. viewed classically, po- 
etically, and PRACTICALLY. ConUining numerous Dishes 
and Feasts of all Times and Countries, besides three hundred 
Modem Receipts. 1 vol. small 4to., gilt top. |1 60. 

" It ie altogether the best book for a genteel housekeeper that we ever 
met.^^ — New York Observxb. 

** The beau ideal qf a Cboi-jffooi."— PoBTUkMn T&anboritt. 

'* A more acceptable bo^^k to a young housekeeper U iibould be dificult ts 
findJ*^ — Chicago Keoord. 

** We command this book to literary cooks and persons in Moral pf food 
^or mind and body— particularly the oodyy — St. Louis News. 

** Svefy housekeeper who would deserve the best compliments qf her gussts, 
thould own a copy,^^--^rrr Itbh. 

" The receipts, wltieh comprise Fish, ?7mA, Fowl, and. FMt, are #mm 
the Ues practicable from the abundance of anecdotes with which th^ ««t 
ai«tf."— Clsoinnati Gazkitb. 
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